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ELEVEN years ago I pointed out that 


the position of Great Britain among the nations is supremely strong, if only 
the nature as well as the standard of her military preparations is brought into 
harmony with her true policy. . That position is assailable all the world over, so 
long as no attempt is made to frame and to maintain an organisation in accordance 
with real needs. . . . The verdict of war is now quickly given, and when hostilities 
commence the day of organisation has already ended. To determine the necessary 
strength of the Navy is the duty of Government, and to create and maintain 
that Navy, at any sacrifice, is a responsibility from which the nation will not 
shrink when once it has fully grasped the prime conditions of its existence. 


The total naval expenditure for the year in which these words 
were written was under 124 millions. Within a few months the need 
for a great increase became manifest, and the Naval Defence Act of 
the 31st of May 1889 laid down that ‘It is expedient that a sum 
not exceeding 21,000,000/. be granted for the building, arming. 
equipping, and completing for sea vessels for Her Majesty’s Navy.’ 
On the 26th of February Mr. Goschen laid before the House of 
Commons the Estimates for the current year, amounting to more 
than 274 millions, or with expenditure under the Naval Works Act 
to nearly 30 millions. ‘The average yearly increase during the past 
five years has,’ said the First Lord, ‘ been about 2,000,000/ ... . 
The same principles have underlain the Estimates from year to year, 
and they have not been spasmodic or capricious.’ 

The contrast between the Naval Estimates of 1888-89 and 
those of 1900-01 is sufficiently startling ; but finality has certainly 
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not been attained. As I stated in this Review,' ‘A costly naval 
competition seems likely to be maintained until the burden becomes 
universally intolerable.’ After discussing the then German pro- 
gramme, I asserted that ‘the wealth of persuasive argument’ by 
which it had been supported was capable of indefinite extension,’ and 
that the only certain indication pointed to the demand of still 
‘further sacrifices’ from the German people. This has already 
proved to be the case, and Germany is now engrossed by the conside- 
ration of a new and greatly enlarged scheme which the Emperor 
and the Colonial party appear to regard as necessary for her salva- 
tion. Whether the ruinoas naval competition upon which several 
powers have embarked is due to the necessary measures of defence 
which Great Britain tardily adopted, or whether those measures were 
inspired by the growth of the navies of foreign powers need not be 
discussed. We are face to face with facts, and the complex inter- 
action of the aims and ambitions of nations defies analysis. 

The point of greatest importance is that, in elevating the Navy to 
the first place in our idea of imperial defence, and in earnestly 
setting about the rehabilitation of our wasted fleet, we resumed the 
threads of an ancient and a forgotten policy. The greatest move- 
ment which has marked the wonderful reign of the Queen was 
essentially national. Appeals to history and to reason powerfully 
influenced men of every degree. We reversed the process lately 
begur in Germany, where the political and official leaders inaugurated 
and strove by every means to promote the new naval measures. In 
Great Britain the motive force came from the ranks of the people, 
and the regeneration of the Navy can be claimed as the work of the 
democracy, using the term in its best sense. 

The question of the Navy has penetrated so deeply into the mind 
of the British nation, at home and abroad, that there is no present 
fear of backsliding. It is universally understood that the fleet must 
be maintained at a strength and at a standard of preparation which 
will enable it to obtain and to retain the effective command of the 
sea during war, and that, if this condition is not fulfilled, the doom 
of Carthage will overtake our free empire. We are beginning to 
recognise that the heavy sacrifices accepted during the past eleven 
years have been abundantly justified. More than once during this 
period the fleet has stood between the nation and a great war. And 
now it is not the prestige but the tremendous power represented 
by the white ensign which alone enables us to wage a difficult 
campaign in South Africa. Tens ef thousands of troops and tons 
of stores leave our ports to traverse 6,000 miles of sea in security 
only because over them all—unseen and almost forgotten—spreads 
the guardianship of the greatest Navy of the world. Just as, in 


} ‘Germany as a Naval Power,’ May 1899. 
* Our exercise of the immemorial right of search has already supplied fresh 
arguments for Germany’s naval expansion. 
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Captain Mahan’s words, the ‘ storm-beaten ships,’ on which the eyes 
of the Grand Army never looked, and whose functions neither 
Napoleon nor the British people ever fully understood, saved 
England from conquest and Europe from the yoke of France, so now 
on every sea the British Navy directly thwarts hostile aims which 
have been openly avowed. When a small detachment of our sailors 
and marines, upholding the splendid traditions of the past, is found 
gallantly fighting by the side of the troops in the field, the 
fact appeals strongly to the imagination, and evokes well-merited 
encomiums; but the vitally important duty which the Navy is now 
unobtrusively performing passes almost unnoticed. 

The naval question lies at the very root of the principles of 
national defence. The proper standard and the nature of our military 
preparations must be governed absolutely by the requirements of the 
empire in war. History and reason plainly show what those 
requirements will be, and dictate the ruling part which the Navy 
must be trusted to play in our unique circumstances. We cannot 
defend the widely scattered dominions of the Queen, nor can we 
strike a single effective blow against an enemy, unless the Navy is 
able to hold our sea communications. And, further, the economic 
conditions of the British Islands are now such that a hostile command 
of the sea would quickly entail surrender without imposing upon an 
enemy the necessity for attacking a single seaport or landing a 
corporal’s guard upon our shores. This point was forcibly stated by 
Admirals Sir W. Dowell, Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, and Sir F. Richards 
in their report upon the naval manceuvres of 1888. 

We have lately seen that Lord Roberts, by moving upon the line of 
communications of the Boers, paralysed their plan of campaign and 
changed the military situation throughout the entire theatre of war. 
The rapid transformation thus wrought created some astonishment, 
and foreign critics at first professed disbelief in the reality of the 
British success, in spite of the fact that everything conformed with 
precision to the unchanging laws of strategy which have consistently 
asserted themselves on sea and on land during many centuries. 
Nelson’s grip upon the French communications with Egypt in 
1798-99 ruined Napoleon’s enterprise. As certainly an effective 
and prolonged interruption of our lines of communication with South 
Africa would wreck the operations of Lord Roberts and secure the 
ultimate triumph of the Dutch Republics. To the British Empire 
the maintenance of ocean communications is thus the primary con- 
dition of national existence, and upon the Navy and the Navy alone 
the fulfilment of this vital need must absolutely and always depend. 
This condition differentiates our position from that of every other 
power in the world, and imposes upon us the necessity for solving 
our defence problem without aid borrowed from the policy or the 
ideas of the foreigner. To us attack and defence are alike forbidden 
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unless we can count upon ‘the maintenance of sea supremacy.’ On 
no other terms can we bring pressure to bear upon an enemy, or 
guard our empire from disaster and dismemberment. Conversely no 
over-sea invasion in force of British territory is possible to an enemy 
who has not first succeeded in depriving us of sea supremacy. 

The truth of these propositions is widely admitted, and the last 
has been endorsed by the President of the Cabinet Defence Com- 
mittee ; but between the acceptance of an academic axiom and its 
application to the framing of a national policy there is a chasm that 
may never be bridged. In this case the source of thedifficulty is evident. 
The human mind is apt to be impressed by the outward and visible 
signs of strength, by means and methods of defence which seem to 
appeal to personal experience, and which call for no exercise of the 
imagination. The immense potentiality of naval protection is 
therefore little realised, and landsmen—the vast majority of the 
British people—easily regard ships as liable to peculiar and special 
dangers, and fleets as untrustworthy national guardians. They may 
be wrecked or dispersed ; they are unlikely to be on the spot when 
required ; once at sea they are out of sight and forgotten. In the 
early days of the Spanish-American war, the powerful fleet of the 
United States, with which that of Spain could not hope to contend, 
afforded no sense of protection to the dwellers on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and even on the Pacific coast alarm was manifested. On the other hand, 
the wretched submarine mines, by which the trade of New York and 
Boston was impeded and endangered, doubtless suggested security to 
the minds of the uninstructed. A fort, visible and palpable, inspires 
confidence in proportion to its unfitness for the purposes of war. 
The large numbers of our Volunteers, and the fact that they are 
everywhere and always in evidence, tend to foster a luxuriant crop of 
illusions, and such essential matters as organisation, equipment, 
and field training are easily overlooked. From every point of 
view, therefore, the grave difficulty of educating public opinion on 
the vital question of national defence is apparent. The principles 
are not easily grasped or explained; the factors and the natural 
forces tending to mislead the judgment are numerous and powerful. 

The total of the armed forces of the empire exceeds one million 
of men. As [ have stated,* there were in this country in September 
last about 555,000 nominal ‘ effectives,’ and, if the cadres of these 
. forces had not been—as always—incomplete, a total of 640,000 men 
would have been reached. Such great figures might well seem to 
be adequate for all reasonably probable requirements. If one third 
of this force had been organised and prepared for war, the demands 
of a campaign against the two Dutch Republics would have been 
met, so far as field troops were concerned, and it would have re- 
mained only to grapple with the problem of sea transport and to 
provide such special details of equipment as could not be exactly 


* Nineteenth Centwry, January 1900. 
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foreseen even in the case of a war regarded as ‘inevitable.’ Our 
armed forces were, however, inchoate and for the most part unpre- 
pared for war. The various bodies composing them had grown up 
in accordance with some partial consideration of the question of 
national defence, or some fancied analogy with the requirements of 
other powers, whose conditions differed radically from our own. 
Ancient institutions, such as the Militia, capable of being adapted 
to modern needs, remained in our midst, but the fatal habit of 
looking to the great military powers of Europe for inspiration blinded 
us to the possibilities they afforded. At the same time, the growing 
popularity, the political influence, and the close relations of the 
Volunteers with the life of the nation and with its modes of thought 
powerfully assisted in promoting misconception and neglect of real 
national requirements. Our military organisation, as it existed 
when the campaign in South Africa began, cannot be said to have 
been based upon any great principles, or to have been framed in 
accordance with any broad and harmonious views of the certain 
demands of war. In regard to the Army and its important Reserve, 
Sir Redvers Buller has stated his opinion in words which deserve 
to be recalled. ‘We do not know,’ he said in evidence deliberately 
given, ‘what are the potentialities and the duties of the British 
Army, and until that is laid down it is impossible to know what an 
“adequate Reserve” is. We do not know what we are keeping a 
Reserve for.’ Unless and until we ‘know’ these things, we are 
evidently not in a position to frame a military organisation worthy of 
the name, and we shall continue to grope blindly in the dark, steadily 
increasing our expenditure without any corresponding national 
advantage. To arrive at an agreement upon definite principles 
and to abandon the persistent habit of borrowing ideas from the 
foreigner are the first steps towards any rational scheme of defence. 
The total normal garrison of India amounts to about 73,500 
men, and those of the fortified colonial stations and of Egypt make 
up about 35,000 men. This number of troops is never likely to be 
much diminished, and certain garrisons—that of India especially ‘— 
may at any time require to be rapidly and largely reinforced. These 
normal foreign garrisons, amounting to about 108,500, must be fur- 
nished from this country and must be voluntarily recruited. This 
is not a condition peculiar to Great Britain, since no power employs 
conscript troops in distant and tropical stations. France recruits 
her Algerian army corps mainly in Europe ; but the distance is short,’ 
and the climatic conditions of Algeria differ little from those of the Var. 
The French colonial forces in Cochin China, Tong King, Madagascar, 
Martinique, and West Africa are made up of volunteers from the 
regular army or of disciplinary battalions. German colonial troops 


* For reasons that need not be here discussed, the number of our effective troops 
in India never approaches the establishment, and, reinforcements apart, large drafts 
would be required as soon as war threatened. 
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are also volunteers attracted by pay and other advantages. Russia 
distributes conscripts over her vast territory in accordance with her 
military policy; but the climate of Manchuria differs little from 
that of St. Petersburg, and within a few years Port Arthur will be 
linked with Moscow by railway. Thus the governing condition that 
our foreign garrisons must be composed of men voluntarily recruited 
is special only in the sense that the proportion of our troops serving 
abroad is immensely greater than in the case of any other army. 
When the so-called double-battalion system was introduced, it seems 
to have been accepted as an axiom that the number of battalions at 
home and abroad should always be equal, and this has come to be 
regarded as a principle of our organisation. Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of the double-battalion system, it led to two 
important results : 

(1) The strength of the regular infantry was practically regulated 
by that of the foreign garrisons, which was liable to constant fluctua- 
tions, and the condition of equality of battalions at home and abroad, 
although maintained in theory, could never be fulfilled in practice. 

(2) There could never be an effective force in this country ready 
for embarkation until the machinery of mobilisation was set in 
motion. Thus when last year it was decided to send 10,000 men 
to South Africa, only a battalion and a half of infantry and three 
field batteries could be scraped together. The remainder had to be 
provided by making demands upon India and upon the colonial 
garrisons—a measure which in less favourable circumstances would 
have been absolutely impossible. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the theory of equality of 
battalions at home and abroad could not provide a basis for fixing 
the strength of the regular Army of the British Empire. The 
whole question was approached from the wrong end; the tail was 
assumed to be capable of wagging the dog; and, as was confidently 
predicted, our organisation proved unsuited to the national require- 
ments. An addition of 30,000 men to the regular Army is now 
contemplated, and the total of effectives in the British and Indian 
establishments ° is given in the Army Estimates as 301,500. If, in 
addition to the maintenance of the normal foreign garrisons at full 
strength, there were four infantry divisions and two cavalry brigades 
always ready for embarkation, and six infantry divisions with three 
cavalry brigades capable of being fully mobilised within a week, 
together with ample means of supplying drafts to forces in the 
field, the regular Army could be regarded as in a satisfactory 
position. Here at least is a sample of the kind of ideal which the 
Army reformer must set before himself; upon some such basis only 
can a rational organisation be built up. Such a provision of field 
troops falls of course within the numbers of the present effectives ; 
but the most startling fact in regard to our military organisation is 

* For the Ist of January 1900. 
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the extraordinary disproportion between the nominal roll of effectives 
and the available field army. 

Assuming that the Army was enabled to fulfil the conditions 
above sketched, the requirements of a war with a great power would 
not be fulfilled. Sir J. Wolfe Barry boldly recommends an addition 
of 100,000 men to the regular troops, which would cost fully 
7,000,000/.6 per annum in addition to large capital charges. I can 
hardly regard this asa practical proposal. The only alternative is to 
create a real second line or Landwehr, and in the Militia with its 
ancient constitution and great traditions we have the means ready to 
our hands. Neglected for years and depleted by its unequal com- 
petition with the Volunteers, the Militia alone of our so-called - 
auxiliary forces has been able to put organised battalions in the field at 
a time of national emergency. The other bodies—Imperial Yeomanry 
and Imperial Volunteers—sent or about to be sent to South Africa 
are loose groups of men, collectively and in many cases individually 
untrained, promiscuously officered, and lacking every attribute of 
organised forces. For such irregular bodies, composed as these are of 
good fighting material, use can be found in the present campaign. 
Brigaded with regular troops and passing under the hands of ex- 
perienced officers they would in three months become valuable 
soldiers. Improvisation of this restricted nature, although in- 
ordinately costly in proportion to the practical results, can be 
resorted to without undue risk in the special circumstances of the 
South African war ; but forces capable of being rapidly placed in the 
field in units higher than the company or the battalion cannot be 
thus obtained, and our Volunteer system can never provide the 
organised field troops which a great war would inevitably demand. 
On the other hand, the Militia principle, as little Switzerland has 
proved, permits alike thorough organisation and a high standard 
of training. Given the essential condition of a Militia force, that 
officers and men are available for training at and during fixed periods ; 
the rest is purely a matter of sound administration. A complete 
divisional organisation, can be maintained in peace, and the transition 
to war can be accomplished with as little difficulty as in the case ofa 
regular army. 

Dealing with numbers only, if the present actual strength of the 
Militia (about 105,000 men) were doubled, and if a real Militia 
Reserve were established, there would be enough men to provide 
eighteen infantry divisions, with their due proportion of field artillery 
—a foree which ought to have been created long ago—and a large 
body of garrison artillery for coast defence purposes. To double the 
strength of the Militia does not appear an extreme measure; but to 
make the second line a reality the strength must be maintained ; and 
here arises the case for the ballot. We are now attempting to keep 

* The great increase of recruits involved could only be obtained by a large rise in 
the pay of the soldier. 
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up establishments amounting to about 783,000 men by voluntary 
recruitment alone. This is pressing the voluntary principle overmuch, 
and in point of fact it has always broken down. The establishment 
strength of our multifarious military bodies is never reached. The 
principle has always failed in peace; it has now failed in war, as the 
following figures show : 





| 











Force | Effectives | aoe a | Deficiency | 
| ; 
= = aaa, 
| Militia . . | 105,122 | 132,952 27,830 | 
Yeomanry . . ' -| 10114 | 11,907 1,793 | 
Volunteers . , ; , “| 230,785 | 265,061 34,276 | 
| Total auxiliary forces . . .! 346,021 | 409,920 63,899 | 
an nn — --|——— ---|------- - : 
| Grand total, all forces*. . . | 677,314 | 783,541 106,227 


* These total figures must not be too closely regarded, since large recent augmentations of the regular 
Army have not had time to take effect. 





Months of a popular war have not therefore sufficed to make up a 
deficiency of 63,899 in the auxiliary forcesalone. Unless the attrac- 
tions of the Army are greatly increased, the large additions sanctioned 
will never be made, and recruiting, now abnormal, will fall back to 
an average which never sufficed to fill an establishment far less than 
that contemplated. 

Militiamen are now toreceive an additional bounty on the condition 
stated by Mr. Wyndham that they 
shall be bound to do precisely what they have done during the last few months, 
namely, to come forward during a period of grave imperial emergency.’ 
The way in which whole Militia battalions have volunteered for 
service in the field ought never to be forgotten. The Militia has 
clearly shown that now, as in the past, it stands directly behind the 
Army, and that, if properly organised and equipped, it can easily fulfil 
our greatest present requirement—that of immediately reinforcing 
our field army in the event of a great war. Most wisely Mr. Wyndham 
stated that 
you can no longer afford to concentrate the whole of your attention upon home 
defence and home forces alone. 
This has been urged in vain for many years; but the Under- 
Secretary for War immediately added : 
If we fall into that error at the instance of some of our critics outside the House 
who dwell upon conscription, the Militia ballot, and such other new devices, shall 
we not run the risk of creating a most unfortunate misapprehension in our colonies ? 
May they not think that we care only for home defence ? 
It is, however, mainly because we have cared ‘only for home 
defence’ that our military preparations are visibly unsuited to 
imperial requirements, and that while maintaining masses of armed 
men in this country we have to set about the creation of a field army 
after war has been declared. To apply the ballot to any force which 
" House of Commons, the 12th of March. 
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was not ready for any imperial service during a great war would, in 
my opinion, be the greatest mistake that could be committed, and 
would conflict with the first principles of naval defence which we 
frequently parade but never act upon. 

Without prohibitive expense we cannot greatly add to our field 
army except by the agency of the Militia. There is unfortunately 
some reason to believe that we cannot raise the Militia to a satis- 
factory position without having recourse to the ballot. The least 
examination of the question shows that the Militia has been strangled 
by the Volunteers,* who are to have further grants of various kinds, 
which must serve to stimulate a competition already disastrous to the 
old constitutional force. The following figures, kindly given to me by 
Lord Raglan, who has made a special study of the matter, indicate the 
process by which the Militia is undermined : 


Year 1891 


| Englandand | 4 | 
Wales Scotland | Ireland | 


| 
Militia effectives . 62,033 | 11,600 20,625 
» per 10,000 males 44:14 59: 71 | 89:71 


Male population . ‘ ° . | 14,052,900 1,942, 717 2,318,717 
| 

The immense preponderance of the Irish Militia in proportion to 
population is obviously due to the absence of the competition of the 
Volunteers. In co. Carlow the ratio of Militia effectives per 10,000 
male population was in 1891 as high as 196°57. In every part of 
England and Scotland the presence of many Volunteer battalions 
regularly entails depletion of the Militia. The lowest Militia ratio 
of an English county was Surrey with 27°64, Surrey having eight 
Volunteer battalions. In Scotland the same law obtains, such recruit- 
ing areas as those of the Royal Scots and Gordon Highlanders 
furnishing only one Militia battalion each, while their Volunteer 
battalions are eight and six respectively. But for the extension of 
the Volunteer system into the Highlands, fine Militia battalions 
might have been raised and maintained. Such a recruiting area as 
that of the Black Watch, if deprived of its six battalions of Volunteers, 
could certainly supply more than one Militia battalion. Throughout 
the country districts of England and Scotland the Volunteers have 
depleted the Militia, while giving no valid equivalent. The efficiency 
of some of the London Volunteer battalions is undoubted ; the force, 
as a whole, contains excellent material and is animated by the true 
military spirit; but from the imperial point of view the result of 
this competition is deplorable. The explanation is obvious. We 
have, as Mr. Wyndham complained, concentrated our minds upon 
home defence and neglected our imperial requirements. As long 
as the supposed interests of a force are set above those of the 
empire and the part is considered instead of the whole, we can never 

be properly organised and prepared for war. 


* Precisely the same thing occurred at the beginning of the century. 
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We now need to increase the Militia, to provide it with field 
artillery, and to create a divisional organisation as thoroughly 
efficient as that of the national army of Switzerland. Assuming the 
required strength of our second line to be 250,000° with 80,000 
Reserves to be gradually formed, the drain entailed upon our great 
population would be trivial. If, by confining the Volunteer force to 
the large towns which alone provide suitable material for such a body, 
we could cut down its numbers to about 100,000 and transfer the 
balance to the Militia, our military strength would be immensely 
increased without raising an additional man. Some Volunteer 
battalions could doubtless be converted into Militia at once by their 
own consent, and the mere knowledge that the Militia establishment 
would be maintained, if necessary, by the ballot might suffice to secure 
the requisite quota. 

Since the application of the existing ballot law was discussed in 
the January number of this Review, there have been widespread 
manifestations of a total misunderstanding of the whole subject. The 
Militia ballot bas been ignorantly or purposely confused with con- 
scription, and moving pictures have been drawn of the sufferings 
entailed upon British families by forcibly withdrawing the sons, 
imprisoning them in barracks, and deporting them to distant 
stations. If one tithe of what M. Urbain Gohier and others have 
written is literally true, we can well understand the dread which 
conscription may excite in France. Even in Germany the ruthless 
severance of the sons from their families for a period of two or 
more years, and the iron discipline of the barracks may be bivterly 
resented, although there is no evidence of any general sentiment 
of dislike. Among the voiceless masses of Russia, upon whom, 
owing to long service and the vast distances over which troops are 
dispersed, compulsion falls with exceptional severity, a dread 
of conscription is evidently natural. Between conscription in 
the continental sense and the application of the Militia ballot in 
this country there is no real analogy. We already maintain 105,000 
Militiamen without the aid of the ballot. This number could 
easily be increased, and the physical standard raised, by ceasing to 
neglect the force, and by a small addition of pay. On the assump- 
tion of an establishment of 250,000, an annual contingent of 22,000 
completed if necessary by the ballot would be the very outside 
requirement. This moderate number of men voluntarily enlisted or 
chosen by lot from all ranks of the people would then, during five 
years’ service, secure a compulsory annual holiday at the expense 
of the country. They would not be imprisoned in barracks. They 
would learn habits of discipline and of order, which would increase 


* I regard this asa minimum figure. The annual cost of this force would not 
exceed 2,000,000/. Taking into consideration the present Militia charges and the 
reduction of those of the Volunteers, the actual increase to the estimates would be 
under 1,000,0002. 
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their value in the labour market. Over them would, of course, 
hang the liability to serve in any part of the empire during a 
great war; but such wars are not of annual occurrence, and in 
the general disturbance which a great contest would entail the 
embodiment of 330,000 men—if it proved necessary—would be 
of relatively small account. It is surely unjust to represent the 
application of the Militia ballot as an arbitrary and oppressive measure 
which would revolutionise the economic conditions of Great Britain. 

While politicians have, for the most part, scorned the idea of the 
ballot, or misrepresented its scope and its effect, there has been no 
evidence that the working classes regard the proposal with any 
misgiving, or that, if the matter were properly explained to them inits © 
essentially democratic light, they would not readily accept the small 
sacrifice which the security of the empire demands. Ina remarkable 
letter tothe Times,'® Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, who have earned the 
right to speak for the people, after calling attention to the well-known 
abuses of the ballot at the beginning of the century, go on to state: 

From our knowledge of working-class opinions, we venture to suggest that 
no scheme involving the compulsory service in barracks for one or more years 
continuously of the whole adult male population arriving at the age of 18-21, or 
any compulsorily raised section of it would be tolerated by the working-class 
electorate. 
This is, of course, conscription, which is alike unnecessary, un- 
desirable, and impossible in this country.'' Mr. and Mrs. Webb, 
however, add significantly : 
But this does not mean that compulsory military training would necessarily be 
objected to. 
The practical question is, therefore, whether a small section of 
the working classes would accept a compulsory annual holiday, to be 
devoted to military training. If, as I believe, complete acquiescence 
would be obtained by proper explanations, and by a guarantee that 
the ballot, if necessary, would be enforced without respect of persons, 
our problem of military defence can be solved. 

The following is a brief summary of the forces of the empire, 
and of the several duties which they ought to be rendered capable of 
performing in war: 


(1) The Royal Navy.—To hold and maintain the sea com- 
munications of the Empire. This can be done only by offensive 


© Published the 22nd of February 1900. 

1! In the debate of the 12th of March, one of the military members is reported to 
have made the following amazing statement: ‘ As to compulsory service, he agreed 
that the present was not the time to propose it; but it would be necessary should we 
ever find ourselves at war with a great Power.’ The idea that ‘ compulsory service,’ 
with all the changes 1t would entail, must wait till we are actually engaged in a great 
war needs no comment. 
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action, by observing and bringing to action, if possible, an enemy’s 
squadron, by hunting down his commerce-destroyers if they go to 
sea, and by providing convoys to British merchant vessels in certain 
cases. Ifthe Navy is not enabled to perform the duty of keeping 
our sea communications generally intact, the Empire cannot be 
defended or held together. If that duty is performed, over-sea 
invasion of the Queen’s dominions is impossible, and it remains only 
to provide adequate local defence against ‘small raids.’’* In addition 
it should be the duty of the Admiralty to provide, by extending the 
organisation of the Royal Marines, the necessary garrisons of the small 
naval stations abroad, leaving to the Army such places of arms as Malta, 
Gibraltar, and South Africa. Finally submarine mines, in the few 
cases in which these questionable adjuncts are suitable to the needs of 
the British Empire, should be provided and maintained by the Navy. 


(2) The Regular Army.—To provide and maintain the normal 
garrisons of India, Egypt, and certain stations abroad. To hold at 
least 40,000 men in this country in full readiness to reinforce India 
or any portion of the Empire, to attack an enemy’s outlying positions 
at the outset of a great war, or to carry on a small campaign. To be 
able to mobilise six additional infantry divisions and three cavalry 
brigades within a week for service in any portion of the Empire as 
the requirements of a great war might dictate. To maintain the 
requisite machinery for supplying the losses of the troops in the 
field. To provide the permanent nucleus of garrison artillery for the 
defence of the home ports. 


(3) The Militia.—To provide eighteen fully organised divisions 
available for any service during a great war, capable of being mobi- 
lised in a fortnight, in whole or in part, and to form a second line to 
the regular Army, or to furnish field troops for home defence. To 
supply garrisons to the home ports in the absence of regular troops. 
To fill up the garrison artillery at the home ports to fighting strength 
during a great war. 


(4) The Yeomanry.—To be converted, as is now contemplated, 
into mounted infantry, and to be trained in reconnaissance work for 
home defence only. To perform mounted duties at the home ports 
in the absence of regular cavalry, and to supply mounted men to 
mobile forces formed during a great war to repel ‘small raids’ upon 
our coast line. 


(5) The Volunteers.—To be regarded as a purely home defence 
force, to assist in garrisoning defended ports, and in forming mobile 
columns to repel raids on undefended portions of the coast line. 


“ Mr. Wyndham in the House of Commons, the 12th of February 1900. 
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(6) Colonial Forces.—To provide the small bodies required for 
local defence, and in addition to hold in readiness field forces of 
agreed strength to serve, if the need arose, in any portion of the 
Empire during a great war. The Imperial as distinguished from the 
purely sedentary local troops to be closely affiliated to the regular 
Army, and occasionally, as Mr. Chamberlain has proposed, to exchange 
stations with it. The repatriation of the 100th Royal Canadian 
Regiment, which has been the subject of a petition signed by all 
classes in the Dominion, would be an admirable first step towards the 
affiliation of the regular Army with the Colonial Forces which have 
so greatly distinguished themselves in South Africa. The present 
Colonial Defence Committee to be strengthened by the addition of 
the Agents General, and to be entrusted with full responsibility for 
advice and for maintaining harmony of objects and uniformity of 
ideals. Larger questions to be discussed by a Council of Imperial 
Defence, meeting every five years. 


The above rough sketch supplies, at least, a basis for framing an 
organisation which would alike render our empire safe from aggres- 
sion, and provide us with a formidable force for counter-attack. To 
fix the requirements of the empire, and to lay down the duties of 
the forces which are intended to fulfil them, is the necessary first 
step in the direction of true national defence. Our persistent habit 
has been to wrangle over portions of the subject, to pander to the 
claims of individual forces, and to seek for arguments to defend 
useless expenditure. We have now to go back to the bed-rock of prin- 
ciples, and to make our armed forces suit our national requirements. 

The present war has furnished a great object lesson, and already 
there are signs that it will be widely misread. Faced only by two 
small Republics the vast resources of the empire have at length 
begun to tell heavily at the seat of war. This was inevitable; but 
the long period of national humiliation, and the weakness of our 
opponents, which gave time to restore the situation, are in danger of 
being forgotten. The revelation of the potentialities of the empire— 
potentialities fully realised by all careful students of imperial 
conditions—are only too likely to engender a fatal complacency. 
There is thus urgent need for words of grave warning. The greatest 
lesson of the South African campaign is that the present condition and 
organisation of our military forces are neither adequate nor adapted 
to the requirements of the great war in which we may at any time 
be involved. 

G. S. CLARKE. 
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THE INSUFFICIENT PROPOSALS OF 
THE WAR OFFICE 


Lorp Rosebery has been described as a pessimist, and has been 
charged with exaggeration, because he has declared that the condi- 
tion in which the country stands is alarming and that the attitude 
of foreign nations towards the Empire constitutes a serious danger. 
There is, however, a great difference between panic and alarm; 
panic is of no use under any circumstances, but alarm and the con- 
sciousness of danger are often the necessary prelude to effective 
action. Nor is the refusal to look real dangers in the face a mark of 
courage. No doubt the original observer who first witnessed the 
ostrich bury its head in the sand on the approach of danger hastened 
to communicate the fact to the literary and scientific world not as 
an example of the bravery of the ostrich but rather of its want of 
wisdom. So also it may be said of nations, that to shut their eyes and 
refuse to see what is before them is not a proof of valour, but rather 
an indication of folly. For beyond question the situation in which 
the country at present stands is a grave one, and, unluckily, official 
assurances as to the goodwill and friendly feeling of foreign Govern- 
ments towards this country are not of much more value now than 
they have been at any previous time. It is probably true to say 
that such assurances could have been given, and usually have been 
given with equally good faith, during the three weeks previous to the 
commencement of any great war. All the world knows that in 1870 
Lord Granville, from his exalted post of observation as Foreign 
Minister, surveyed the political firmament and reported that there 
was not a cloud in the European sky. All the world knows also, 
that a fortnight after this important ministerial pronouncement 
war was declared between France and Germany. There seems no 
evidence that Ministers have lost their love of saying smooth things, 
and of crying ‘Peace, peace,’ where there is no peace. When a 
Cabinet Minister, especially if he be a member of the Council of 
Defence, tells an anxious public that ‘all’s well,’ it is correct and 
courteous to receive the assurance with the respect due to any words 
coming from so distinguished a source, But it would be a very 
grave mistake if the people of this country were to attach the 
slightest. importance to the statement as a guide to their actions, or 
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were content to forego any single measure of precaution which 
would be necessary if all were not well, and if the thunder-cloud 
which such panic-stricken persons as Lord Rosebery believe to be 
imminent were to break in a violent storm over our heads. 

Of one thing Englishmen may be perfectly certain: namely, 
that if they are at peace with Europe at the present time, it is 
not because of the goodwill of the principal European nations. Such 
goodwill is entertained by individuals, and even by large classes ; 
but, with the possible exceptions of Italy and Hungary, there is no 
country in Europe in which the sentiment of friendship towards 
Britain is the predominant feeling of the people. On the contrary, 
it is a well-known fact that in at least three great countries there 
exists a widespread feeling of dislike, even of hatred, of the British 
Empire in general and of England in particular. It is not necessary 
to enter into a discussion of the causes of this feeling, or of its justi- 
fication, if justification there be. Such a discussion would furnish 
the material for a special article. As to the main fact, however, 
there is hardly likely to beany dispute. There are tens of thousands, 
probably millions, of people upon the Continent who, if the decision 
rested with them, would declare for an immediate war with England, 
provided they were satisfied that certain preliminary conditions were 
fulfilled. 

Envy, dislike, moral condemnation, race antipathy, the hope 
of plunder, and the love of interfering in other people’s business 
are all very powerful motives, and the man who can indulge in all 
these luxuries at the same time is not likely to resist the temptation 
unless he has a very strong inducement to the contrary. But such 
an inducement may exist. The average Frenchman, no doubt, would 
not in the least object to a war with England, provided that the 
liability could be limited and success be guaranteed. For years past 
the French people have been building up an immense army and a 
very powerful navy. Hitherto they have not been able to use either 
arm, and those who have studied the methods by which the short 
stretch of frontier between Belfort and Verdun has been fortified 
on either side will readily understand why it is that the idea of 
utilising the French army for the purposes of invasion to the east- 
ward has gradually ceased to attract Frenchmen. So enormous have 
been the military preparations on both sides of the frontier, that the 
position has become one of stalemate. Hence the ambitions of 
Frenchmen have been turned into a different channel. War they 
will tolerate, and possibly welcome ; but it must be successful war, 
and war from which there may be something to gain. There isa 
real danger lest French opinion should accept as an undisputed fact 
that which so many French naval and military authorities and poli- 
ticians are in the habit of declaring that the time has come 
when their desires may be satisfied, and that by picking a quarrel 
with England France will be entering upon a war in which the 
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liability will be limited, success will be certain, and the reward will 
be great. It may be taken as absolutely certain that if this idea 
once takes hold of the French imagination there will be war. Never 
in the history of France has such a temptation been resisted. It is 
not improbable, and it is devoutly to be hoped, that should such a 
doctrine as that alluded to find acceptance, and lead to the inevitable 
results, those who have yielded to its fascination may find that the 
calculations of their advisers were false, and that the essential con- 
ditions for which they bargained are not fulfilled. But to impress this 
conviction upon their minds a heartbreaking war will be necessary, 
in which the victorious party, having nothing whatever to gain by the 
conflict, and not the least desiring it, will lose almost as much as the 
vanquished. If, however, events should prove that the reasoning of 
foreign authorities is sound, and that the opportunity so much 
desired has been afforded by the failure of England to protect its 
own possessions, then indeed a sorrowful chapter will have to be 
written in the history of this country. What the tenor of that 
chapter will be, and what will be the nature of the last words which 
it will contain, no man can foresee, but it will certainly be one which 
no Englishman, in this or any succeeding generation, will care to 
read. 

But it is not proposed here to discuss the chances of war between 
England and any other foreign country. What Englishmen desire 
far more than a successful war is a stable and honourable peace. 
Such a peace can, in the present state of European feeling, be 
secured, not by seeming strong, not even by being strong, but by 
both being and appearing to be strong, well equipped, and ready for 
any emergency. 

If we could read the hearts of Ministers, or at any rate of those 
Ministers who can spare time from the consideration of their 
departmental duties to study the dangers and responsibilities of the 
Empire at large, we should probably find written in them a series 
of reflections not altogether different from those which have been 
alluded to, and also probably we should detect the existence of a real 
desire to make the country strong, and to convince the world in 
general of such an intention. *' is true that we now look in vain 
for any very definite statemeut of these convictions and these excel- 
lent intentions in the speeches of the high personages referred to. 
A perusal of those utterances would justify the impression that in 
the minds of Ministers the danger is small, the threat to which the 
country is exposed far from serious, and the preparations required 
to place the country in an adequate state of defence, of a very 
ordinary character. At the same time, it is clear from the proposals 
which have actually been made to Parliament, that even in the 
opinion of the Council of Defence it is necessary to do something, 
that all is not quite for the best in he best possible of worlds, and 
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that, if we are to be safe, we must really give the Volunteers a 
chance, call out the Militia for six months, and have a serious talk 
about strengthening the Navy. It is notoriously a mistake to 
quench smoking flax, and these evidences of activity and of a 
determination to make the Empire invulnerable are entitled to our 
sincere respect and our warm sympathy. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that throughout the country there is an uneasy feeling that 
while some portion of the foundations of our national system of 
defence is being built out of sound materials, a very considerable 
part is to be constructed out of good intentions—a material, as we 
know, suitable for paving in certain localities, but not well adapted 
to the present requirements of the British Empire. 

It is worth while, therefore, to make some inquiry into the 
nature and extent of the proposals actually made by the Govern- 
ment, and to ask ourselves how far the feeling of uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction which undoubtedly exists throughout the country is 
justified by the inadequacy or the essential defects of the remedies 
proposed. 

The temporary provisions first demand our attention, though it 
would be waste of time to dwell upon them at length, or to examine 
them with great minuteness. Whatever we may feel as to the 
wisdom of the particular measures proposed, we must all admit that 
in the first place they are better than nothing, and in the second 
place that it is a case of ‘take them or leave them,’ and that were 
the country to object to the War Office having its own way practi- 
cally nothing at all would be done. It is, of course, somewhat 
disheartening that these measures should be necessary at all. An 
event which was not only probable but almost certain has occurred. 
Great Britain has found itself at war with the Transvaal, and to carry 
on that war the whole available regular force of the nation has been 
sent across the sea. There are some persons who are apparently 
immensely impressed by the fact that it has been found possible to 
raise and equip some 90,000 regular soldiers in four months. The 
feat would be accomplished with ease by Bulgaria or Servia, to say 
nothing of such great countries as Belgium, Roumania, or Switzer- 
land. It is true that none of these countries could transport 
90,000 men across the sea, but then not one of them has an 
Admiralty, a navy, and a great mercantile marine. But whether 
the raising of 90,000 effective troops be a very glorious result for the 
annual expenditure of 20,000,000/., is a matter about which there 
may legitimately be two opinions. There can hardly be more than 
one opinion as to the unsatisfactory character of an arrangement 
which, after the despatch of this active contingent, has left the country 
without any sort of organised defence, and has made the adoption of 
‘ emergency measures ’ not only desirable but essential. The country 
has been told of the existence of 109,000 regular soldiers at home, 
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but the country knows by this time that such a statement is some- 
thing very near a deliberate deception. The public is now begin- 
ning to realise that there are not 5,000 available and properly 
organised regular troops in the country, but that there is an enormous 
mass of able and willing men, anxious to be of use, but to all 
intents and purposes useless, because the War Office has deliberately 
refused year after year to take those ordinary precautions and to 
perform those elementary duties which are, or ought to be, the 
elementary business of such an institution. 

What is to be done with all these willing men? How are they 
to be turned into an army? That is a question about which the 
country is very much interested, more interested perhaps than satis- 
fied. It is possible that if none of the Government schemes miscarry, 
and if everything does happen exactly in the manner in which it is 
expected to happen, the result will be as satisfactory as any result 
attained in such a hurry can be, and that we shall have something 
very much like an army at the end of the year. But if there be 
much virtue, there is also much vice in an ‘if.’ Jf everything goes 
smoothly, ¢f no foreign complications arise, 7f all the men come 
forward who are expected to come forward, ¢f all the guns which are 
on order are manufactured in time, 7f a new supply of officers be 
forthcoming, if the Line, the Royal Reserve battalions, the Militia 
and the Volunteers all retain their vitality unimpaired by the 
process of living upon one another, then indeed all will be well, or at 
any rate fairly well. The warm feeling, the enthusiasm, and the 
real patriotism of the people are justly counted upon by the War 
Office, and much will be done this year which could not be done any 
other year. No doubt the country will be somewhat in the position 
of the gentleman who enjoyed a thousand a year—for one year—but, 
after all, to be rich for one year is better than being a pauper for all 
time. Let us hope, therefore, that the most favourable anticipations 
of the authorities may be fulfilled. At the same time we must not 
shut our eyes to the fact that there are very strong reasons for 
believing that in some important particulars they will not be realised. 
Forty-three batteries of guns are to be supplied to the regular troops. 
To this step no exception whatever can be taken. Moreover the 
guns are being made, or will shortly be in hand, and the date for 
their delivery can be fixed with tolerable certainty. Whether there 
will be a sufficient number of trained officers and men to serve them 
is not clear. Large numbers of recruits have, it is true, joined the 
Artillery, and may perhaps be got into shape after six months’ hard 
training, though such a period is not as a rule considered sufficient 
to make a finished field gunner. With regard to the officers the 
problem is more serious, and it would be idle to expect quite such a 
good article as the present highly trained officer of the Royal 
Artillery undoubtedly is. But, assuming that the Regular batteries 
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will be all that they ought to be, it is not equally clear that the 
Volunteer batteries which are to be created, or rather to be armed, 
will be equally satisfactory for the purpose for which they are 
intended. Officers of the Volunteer artillery are unanimously of 
opinion that, save in very exceptional cases, efficient mobile 
batteries cannot be furnished by the Volunteers unless these 
batteries receive some special treatment in the way of grant, which 
will enable them to obtain skilled drivers, and to practice on ranges 
which are. often far distant from headquarters. It does not seem 
apparent at present that these conditions precedent to efficiency 
have been fully recognised. However, as the Volunteers have not 
yet got any new guns at all, and do not seem in the least likely to 
have any for many months to come, this particular detail may be 
regarded as of no present importance. 

With regard to the embodiment of the Militia and the calling 
out of the Volunteers for twenty-eight days, it can only be said that, 
if the plan succeeds, substantial good will have been done. At the 
same time it must be admitted that the opinion of almost every 
officer acquainted with the auxiliary forces is to the effect that the 
demands made upon both officers and men are excessive, and that 
neither employers nor employed can be expected to make the large 
sacrifices demanded of them. This is a matter about which it is not 
profitable to indulge in much speculation. We must ‘do the sum 
to prove it,’ and until the end of the summer w: shall not really 
know whether the War Office calculations are sound or not. It is 
permissible, however, to give expression to an opinion which is very 
widely entertained, and which appears to have much to commend it. 
There are many who believe that it would have been far wiser to 
form a limited number of really effective units than to attempt to 
bring into line great masses of men who must necessarily be 
imperfectly trained, whose attendance is uncertain, and who are 
likely to be ill-provided with officers, It is no exaggeration to say 
that 80,000 properly trained men, formed into battalions, regiments, 
and brigades, equipped with the necessary train and accompanied 
by adequate artillery, would be of infinitely more value than the 
400,000 or 500,000 miscellaneous armed men who we are told are 
on the rolls, and whom it is intended to appeal to during the next 
few months. 

The enlistment of the Royal Reserve battalions is a purely 
emergency measure frankly described as such, and not defensible on 
any other basis. Many competent judges are of opinion that the 
granting of a bounty of 22/. to these men is a mistake, and that, in 
the words of Sir Alexander Acland Hood, the amount is either ‘ too 
much or too little.’ More than is needed to bring back old soldiers 
out of employment, or whose work is precarious and ill-paid ; and not 
enough to induce steady men in receipt of good wages to abandon 
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positions which, once lost, may never be regained. It was dis- 
appointing to hear Mr. Wyndham reply to this criticism by that 
cheapest of all fallacies, which consists in saying that because there 
are two views about the merit of a measure, neither of them can be 
right, and that some half-measure, which has the merits of neither, 
is probably the real solution. There is, in fact, no such probability. 
Nor, indeed, is there any inconsistency in Sir Alexander Acland 
Hood’s view, which is reasonable and coherent. It certainly is 
an injustice to men in the Militia and Militia Reserve that they 
should be deprived of the privilege offered to a limited class of men, 
not more deserving or competent than themselves. Under the 
circumstances, it may be necessary to ignore the hardship and to 
disregard the injustice, but it is not wise to pretend that they do not 
exist and are not felt. The matter is not, however, of first-rate 
importance, and would not be worth referring to at all were it not 
for the official argument by which this particular emergency measure 
has been defended. 

It has now been officially declared that the new battalions are 
not liable to serve abroad. This limitation is obviously a grave 
mistake. This is not the time to tie efficient battalions to a par- 
ticular corner of the Empire. 

There are also, of course, some other measures, partly of a 
temporary and partly of a permanent character, to which courtesy 
compels us to refer. It appears that the Volunteers are actually to 
be furnished with rifle ranges, and that officers are to be despatched 
on a voyage of discovery to Switzerland to ascertain how this end 
may be achieved. The fact that the War Office already has three 
elaborate reports on the Swiss Army, two of these hardly a year old, 
and that half an hour’s conversation with a Swiss hotelkeeper would 
explain the whole mystery, is not to be allowed to interfere with this 
waste of public money. Volunteers are to be allowed free ammuni- 
tion in order to qualify themselves as effective soldiers of the nation. 
In tardy imitation of Germany, France, Roumania, and Turkey, 
bicyclists are to be recognised. Capitation grants are to depend 
upon shooting—in other words, upon efficiency. Our Volunteer 
force of 230,000 men is actually to be provided with a certain 
amount of transport, and thereby to be transformed from a mob 
into an army. And lastly, mirabile dictu, this same force, which 
comprises 40,000 artillerymen, is to have guns—real guns which 
will shoot. There could hardly be a more perfect measure of the 
past neglect and incompetence of the War Office than the fact that 
this promise to perform few of its most elementary duties is hailed 
as an evidence of intelligence and activity. 

But it is not necessary to discuss the emergency measures at 
greater length. The next few months will throw much light upon 
their value. Only one more remark need be made with respect to 
them. They are one and all necessary because the War Office has 
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deliberately refused or neglected to do in time of peace what it is 
now striving, at great cost, and with much unnecessary disturbance 
of business, to accomplish under the threat of war. If the War 
Office had taken its duties and responsibilities seriously any time 
during the past twenty years, the hasty and doubtful measures of 
the present year would not be necessary. 

We now come to the consideration of those parts of the War 
Office programme which are intended to make a permanent addition 
to the numbers and efficiency of our land forces. Unfortunately 
these proposals are not only mixed up almost inextricably with those 
which refer to temporary measures only, but the same reasons which 
make men disinclined to discuss emergency measures while war is 
actually going on lead them to accept with equanimity measures of 
which the consequences will be felt long after the present war is at 
an end. It is inevitable that this should be so. It is perhaps 
equally inevitable that the War Office should take full advantage of 
the fact, and, under cover of a war Budget and war needs, should 
obtain legislative permission to prolong the costly and unscientific 
system to the efficacy of which its principal personages have so 
deeply pledged themselves. It cannot be too clearly understood 
that during the present session the War Office is practically com- 
pelling Parliament to renew its lease with all its old vices and short- 
comings, and is utilising the strong patriotic feeling of the country 
to enable it to stifle or. evade all discussion of past failures and 
miscalculations. Now and again no doubt we hear pleasant 
assurances to the effect that if this or that be agreed to now, if such 
and such a point be passed by till the war is over, the whole matter 
can be, perhaps will be, reopened next year, or at some other time. 
But he must be a very sanguine man who has much faith in these 
generalities. Next year we shall be face to face once more with the 
Jait accompli. Some millions will have been sunk to keep the 
machine going, and more vested interests will have been created. It 
must be clearly understood that nothing that has been said or done 
so far by the military authorities points to any radical change in the 
system which has brought us to our present condition. Such changes 
may be contemplated, but hitherto we have had no sign of them. 
On the contrary, the country is being deliberately committed to the 
perpetuation of the very practices which have proved so mischievous 
in the past, and of the very principles which stand self-condemned 
by the light of present events. 

Mr. Wyndham has said that the whole question of the main- 
tenance of the Army on its present basis is one of recruiting. As a 
matter of fact recruiting is not the whole question, but it isa very 
important part of it. That being so, it is remarkable that the 
Under-Secretary should have accompanied his references to the sub- 
. ject by a statement which was calculated to mislead. ‘The number 
of recruits,’ said he, ‘ has expanded during the last three years from 
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27,000 to 40,000.’ And from that fact Mr. Wyndham drew the 
comforting assurance that the difficulty of raising men will diminish 
and not increase. But what is the truth? In 1898 and 1899 un- 
doubtedly there was an increase in the number of recruits, but how 
was the increase obtained? By an indiscriminate lowering of the 
standard, and by the acceptance, under War Office orders, of 
thousands of immature boys under the name of ‘ specials.’ 

The actual number of recruits accepted in 1898 was 38,890. 
This, as has been explained, was in excess of the total of the previous 
year, which was 33,771. But the recruits for 1896 were less than 
those in 1895, those of 1895 were less than those of 1894, those of 
1894 less than those of 1893, and those of 1893 less than those of 
1892—in a word, so far from there being an increase, there was a 
steady decrease.' Nor is the total of 1898 by any means a record in 
time of peace. In 1898 38,890 recruits were approved; but as far 
back as 1885 the number was 39,552, in 1886 it was 38,953. Mr. 
Wyndham was therefore hardly justified in referring to the experience 
of recent years as giving promise of permanent improvement. Un- 
fortunately it does nothing ofthe kind. A glanceat the estimates for 
this year will show that the three new battalions recently voted are 
still non-existent. The present year is altogether abnormal. During 
war time any number of recruits can of course be obtained ; that is 
always the case. But when the war is over, and normal conditions 
return, the recruiting difficulty will once more face us ; and yet it is 
proposed to raise and maintain twelve new battalions, four additional 
regiments of cavalry, forty-three batteries of artillery, and a large 
number of additional departmental troops. Is there any reasonable 
probability that these additions can be obtained, or, if maintained, 
can the increased annual quota of recruits be secured? There can 
be but one answer—if the present system be maintained, the thing 
cannot be done. Mr. Wyndham has been instructed to state that 
our present arrangement is a singularly cheap one. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that it is the most expensive arrangement 
known to any military system in the world. That in the past the 
War Office has followed some practice even more extravagant and 
less productive than that which now finds favour is possible. It is 
hard to find any error which has not its parallel in the annals of the 
War Office. But as to the economy of the present system, let the 
reader judge. The ordinary life of the soldier on the active list is, 
or is supposed to be, seven years. These seven years are taken out 
of the prime of his life, the period when, according to all the avail- 
able statistics of mortality, the death rate is low, and when conse- 
quently the wasting should be slight. And yet what do we find? 
We find that during that short period of seven years 50 per cent. of 
the entire Army disappears, vanishes into space, and is absolutely 


‘ The actual figures were as follows: 1892, 39,621; 1893, 34,847; 1894, 33,441 ; 
1895, 29,194; 1896, 27,794; 1897, 33,771; 1898, 38,890, 
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lost to the nation. Here are some pregnant figures. In 1898 there 
were discharged from the Army 12,983 men; there also deserted ? 
2,140 men, or a total of 15,123. But if we take the average 
number of recruits attested during the five years previous to 1898, 
we shall find that it is just 31,000. In other words, over 48 per 
cent. of the men recruited in a given year absolutely disappear 
before the period of reserve service is reached. But it may be said 
that the changes and chances of a soldier’s life must necessarily 
cause excessive waste, and that the Indian climate is responsible for 
the thinning of the ranks. But if such’a thing be said, it is easy to 
show that it has no relation to the facts. In the year 1898 there 
were discharged from the Army no less than 6,504 men under twenty- 
two years of age, and there deserted during the same period 3,513 men 
of two years’ service and under, making a total disappearance of 
8,004, or more than one fourth of the whole body of men enlisted. 
These figures are not peculiar to 1898; they are representative of 
every year, and it is essential that their full meaning should be 
understood. The country is being ransacked for recruits, enormous 
sums are spent upon depdts and barracks and upon the training of 
the soldier, and as the result of all our efforts new battalions cannot 
be raised, new batteries cannot be formed, save under the excitement 
of actual war. Ministers and ex-Ministers deliver elaborate lectures 
as to the enormous proportion of the manhood of the country which 
bears arms, and point to the impossibility of obtaining more recruits. 
Why should more recruits be obtained? It has been shown that in 
a single year the country loses the services of over 15,000 men, 
which for a seven years’ period represents 105,000, or three full 
Army corps. None of these men go into the Reserve, all of them 
have been paid for, and the enormous majority are absolutely 
useless both while they are serving and after they are discharged. 
Why not keep these men, or the ma ority of them, in the ranks ? 
Why permit this shocking waste to continue? Such a waste 
is unknown in the Navy, is unknown in the Royal Marines. It 
is the distinctive creation of our Army system as the War Office 
has made it, and as apparently it intends to maintain it. There 
are would-be economists in the House who grumble at the cost of 
the Army. If they are sincere, let them cease to grumble at the 
expenditure which is necessary to give the soldier a respectable coat 
on his back, or proper and sufficient food, and let them turn their 
attention to the annual pillage of the British taxpayer which is 
involved in the wasteful system of which the War Office is so proud. 

But the War Office is not content with perpetuating waste. It 
is also determined to perpetuate inefficiency. If one thing is more 
certain than another with regard to the military requirements of the 
Empire, it is that emergencies will constantly arise which will demand 
the immediate despatch of a body of efficient and fully equipped 


* Net desertions, 
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troops. Under our present system it is absolutely impossible that 
this requirement should ever be fulfilled. It never yet has been 
fulfilled, and until a change is made in the linked-battalion system 
it never will be fulfilled. The successes of Lord Roberts in the field 
naturally occupy the public attention to the exclusion of almost every 
other military matter. We have already apparently forgotten the 
lessons which the earlier stages of the war should have taught us. 
Among those lessons not the least important is this, that the Army 
under the present system is never prepared for war. It was stated 
during the recent debates on the Army Estimates that when it became 
necessary to despatch troops to South Africa not one single battalion 
on the Home establishment was fit to go. It was alleged as a matter 
of fact that ten battalions at Aldershot, taken at random, required 
no less than 5,850 men from the Reserve to complete them for war, 
and that the condition of these battalions was typical of all the 
others, The Under-Secretary challenged the statement, but it is 
noticeable that he has never made the slightest attempt to support 
his contradiction by facts. He will never make such an attempt, for 
the facts in support of his allegation do not exist. With an absolute 
knowledge of the real condition of the battalions, the statement 
contradicted is here repeated. There was not a single battalion on 
the Home establishment which was fit for war at the beginning of 
September. Such a state of things is not suited to the conditions of 
our Empire. It is essential that there should be at all times a force 
ready to take the field. The existence of the A Division of the 
Reserve is a small move in the right direction, but it is only a 
palliative, and by no means a cure, for a disease which is perfectly 
remediable. 

One word must be said with regard to the calling out of 
the Reserves. The conduct of all persons concerned during the 
past and present year has been admirable. The Reservists of course 
have come up as every one expected they would. Their employers, 
at great loss and inconvenience, have kept open the places of those 
who were in regular work, and have in many cases generously 
contributed to the support of the relatives of the absent soldiers. 
All this is excellent, but it is a process which cannot be gone through 
very often. As soon as it is clearly realised that the First Class 
Army Reserve is not a Reserve at all, but is in fact the fighting line 
ot the Atuny, the question of employing Reservists will assume a very 
different aspect from that which it has hitherto presented. The 
War Office declares that it is cheaper to keep the first line in their 
homes, and to send for them when they are wanted. It is to be 
feared that this calculation may not work out satisfactorily in future, 
and that employers may not be willing to take part in this excellent 
scheme of War Office economy. In this and in many other matters 
the War Office puts far too great a strain upon the goodwill of a 
limited number of private individuals, After all, the obligation of 
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national defence lies upon the whole community, and not upon 
particular members of it; but the fact is too often lost sight of. 

With regard to the linked-battalion system itself, a few remarks 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. Hedderwick, a member of 
the legal profession, who does not often take part in military discus- 
sions, were very suggestive, rem acu tetigit. Why, asked he, is it 
essential that there should be exactly the same number of battalions 
at home agabroad? And common-sense echoes Why? To maintain 
the linked-battalion fad such equality is of course necessary ; but to 
supply a proper army for the defence of the Empire it is absolutely 
unnecessary. To maintain the Navy it is not necessary to keep as 
many men in the depots as there are in the sea-going ships. To 
keep up the Royal Marines it is not necessary to maintain 9,000 
recruits in the Walmer depot ; nor, apart from the exigencies of the 
system, is it necessary to pay and maintain a hundred thousand use- 
less and ineffective soldiers in the United Kingdom in order that 
another hundred thousand, of whom nearly half are drawn from their 
civil occupations, may be sent to fight in South Africa. For the 
defence of the United Kingdom there are, or rather ought to be, the 
Militia and the Volunteers, with a stiffening of regular troops. But 
there is not the slightest need for maintaining, at vast expense, 
scores of depots, under the name of battalions, which are quite un- 
able, when war comes, to turn out a single efficient unit. Some 
day, no doubt, the War Office, which has been compelled to abandon 
so many of its most cherished and, as we were told, essential fads, 
will give up this last and most pernicious remnant of the now defunct 
Cardweli scheme. Some day the authorities will admit what nearly 
every soldier of importance now thinks and says is true; and will 
recognise that on the one hand a general service army for the defence 
of the Empire, to serve both at home and abroad, is necessary ; while 
another army, serving on a short-service engagement, is required for 
the home defence of these islands. It is a matter for regret that 
the interest in the war has enabled the War Office to slur over all 
consideration of this unhappy linked-battalion system. 

One other very important matter has been given the go-by. For 
years past there has been a regular internecine warfare between the 
Line, the Militia, andthe Volunteers. Nobody has ever known what 
might be the particular functions of one branch as opposed to 
any other. The Militia has been deliberately demolished for the 
supposed benefit of the Line, and of late the Army recruiting- 
sergeants have been instructed to prey upon the Volunteers. The 
three forces have competed against each other for officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men. It is hardly too much to say that each 
force has grudged any concession to the other, because it is recognised 
that the War Office having no principle whatever in dealing with the 
whole mass, and not having any serious intention of making the 
Militia and Volunteers into a fighting force, were likely to serve out 
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money and privilege upon some purely arbitrary plan, and with no 
relation whatever to the efficiency of the particular forces concerned. 
It had been hoped by some sanguine persons that during the present 
session we should have had at least an indication of a new policy, by 
which the respective functions of the Line, Militia, and Volunteers 
would be defined, and each force adapted to the special work it was 
intended to do. But this, like many other hopes, has been 
dissipated. ° 

Those who believe that the pleasant generalities which have 
figured in recent speeches presage any real intention to reform our 
military system after the war is over must be very sanguine indeed. 
It is stating a plain truth to say that as long as the present 
personnel of the War Office remains unaltered, no change for the 
better will take place. If men were to say in public all that they 
say in private about the management of the War Office, there would 
be indeed be a fluttering among the dovecots in Pall Mall. It is 
perhaps a pity that at a time when the country is face to face with 
real dangers there is not a little more plain speaking. Perhaps 
some of the most necessary changes will come in course of time. If 
so, the country will have a chance. But something more than a 
change of personnel is required—a change in the whole spirit and 
attitude of the War Office is absolutely essential. A thorough 
change cannot be effected all at once, and it can only be effected by 
putting strong men in authority and giving them almost unlimited 
powers of reorganisation. No more committees or commissions are 
wanted ; they are the usual devices for wasting time and hindering 
action. What is wanted is men who know what they want, and have 
some idea of how to get it. Let us say, for instance, that a thoroughly 
sound business man were made Secretary of State for War—a man 
who would look upon the existence of a patent defect not as a reason 
for making pretty speeches about it, but for actively attempting to 
remedy it. A man, for instance, who, after six years’ official life in 
one of the strongest Governments of modern times, would not say 
that he ‘deeply regretted the condition of the Militia force,’ but 
that, in the words of the immortal Mr. Toots, ‘ it was really of no 
consequence, because the state of things was normal, and the 
Militia had always been just as bad in the past. There happens 
to be such a Minister in the House of Commons at the present time, 
and he fills the office of Secretary to the Treasury. Associated 
with a Secretary of State who really knew what business was, and 
meant to do it, there should of course be a Commander-in-Chief 
in whom the public had perfect confidence, trusted by the Army, 
thoroughly acquainted with war, and quite above being influenced, 
by social pressure, Such an officer need not remain long in this 
high post, but his presence there at the outset would be essen 
tial to overcome the inertia of the mass which has to be moved 
and got rid of. Such an officer is at this moment commanding 
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the British Army in South Africa. Under the Commander-in-Chief 
there should be a Chief of the Staff, a man absolutely in the con- 
fidence of the Commander-in-Chief ; a soldier, free from the traditions 
of the War Office, with some knowledge of business, and with 
immense power of organisation and getting things done ; a man who 
takes war, and the preparation for war, seriously and not as a sort 
of amateur amusement. Such a Chief of the Staff happens also to 
be serving at the present time in South Africa. The permanent 
Secretary would of course have to be replaced. No good thing can 
be hoped for until such a change has been made. There are pro- 
bably many very competent civil servants who do not consider their 
reputations bound up with the maintenance of certain doctrinaire 
schemes which were invented in Pall Mall, and who would fill the 
post admirably. There are some who believe that the Admiralty 
could teach a good many lessons to the War Office, and that possibly 
some very fit person might be found in that department. An 
Under-Secretary of State is a very important personage, and will be 
still more important if serious reform is to be undertaken. Fortu- 
nately the present occupant of the post appears to possess all the 
qualifications which can be required. It is true that Mr. Wyndham 
is, from the official point of view, to a certain extent tainted ; he has 
been a soldier, he has seen service in war time, he has interested 
himself closely in military matters before he was appointed to his 
present post. All these things from the orthodox point of view must 
be counted against him. That a Minister should be fairly charge- 
able with having some special knowledge of the work he is appointed 
to perform is a serious breach of an almost unbroken tradition. But 
in Mr. Wyndham’s favour must be pleaded the universal recognition 
of his power and capacity in the House of Commons, and the per- 
fectly apparent fact that, whatever may be the obligations imposed 
upon him by his present position, he is as fully conscious of the need 
for a reorganisation of our military system as he was before he 
entered the War Office. 

With such a reconstruction as that hinted at, every good thing 
may be hoped for. That the need for such reconstruction is press- 
ing can hardly be doubted. That the position in which our present 
rulers have placed us is perilous in the extreme is now evident to 
most men. Many dangers indeed threaten the country, but the 
greatest danger of all is that the people of this country may once 
more allow themselves to be lulled into a false security, and may 
rest content to permit the old system, which has done so much harm, 
to continue. The War Office has never budged one inch without 
being compelled; it will not do so now. Public opinion alone can 
compel it to act, and it is on the public, therefore, that the real 
responsibility now lies. 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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ARE WE MISLED ABOUT THE FLEET? 


THE incidents of the war in South Africa and the speeches of Cabinet 
Ministers should have sufficed to prove to the taxpayers and voters 
of Great Britain that British Governments never systematically pre- 
pare for wars, even when those ‘wars are ‘inevitable ;’ that official 
assurances are to be taken with a very large pinch of salt; and that 
the nation can never safely relax the pressure of public opinion upon 
the departments which administer its army and navy. We have it 
on the best authority that not to the Admiralty or Government is 
due the present position of our Navy, but to the efforts of a small 
band of naval officers, writers, and journalists, who are officially known 
as ‘ alarmists,’ ‘ pessimists,’ and ‘ hysterical panic-mongers,’ because 
they venture to brush aside administrative sophistries and fallacies, 
and to tell the nation the plain unvarnished truth. No apology is 
therefore necessary for an examination of the adequacy of Mr. Goschen’s 
naval proposals, as embodied in his annual Statement and speech 
introducing the Navy Estimates for 1900 into the House of Com- 
mons, or for an inquiry into the actual readiness of our fleet for 
war. 

And yet I cannot but contrast with some surprise the general 
attitude of Mr. Goschen and that of foreign naval ministers. They 
seize upon the smallest excuses to increase their navies ; Admiral 
Tirpitz must have, not a few more ships, but a vast programme of 
construction, because British cruisers, acting entirely within their 
rights, and doing with infinitely less violence and with far more 
politeness precisely what Germany did: at Samoa, examine the 
holds of three German steamers for contraband. Mr. Goschen, on 
the other hand, confronted by the large naval programmes of foreign 
Powers, admittedly and by the unanimous interpretation of the Press 
of these countries directed against Great Britain, minimises these 
programmes to an ignorant or empty House of Commons. Is 
Germany spending 80,000,000/., and not 70,000,000/., as Mr. 
Goschen said, in sixteen years? At the present rate England will 
spend 124,000,000/. in that time. France will vote 28,000,000/. for 
new ships in the next eight years. In that time England will spend 
64,000,000/. He forgets to add anything as to Russia, or to show 
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that the protection of an immense commerce imposes of necessity 
the severest burden upon our Navy, whereas France and Russia need 
never trouble about their mercantile marine. Nor does he inform 
the country that for the last three years its actual outlay upon new 
construction has been less than that of the Dual Alliance by nearly 
three millions sterling. 

The situation is all the more disquieting because of the profound 
hostility of the Continent. It is not that foreign Governments are 
hostile ; it is the peoples of the Continent—of France, Russia, and 
Germany—who envy and detest us. They detest us all the more 
because the events of the South African war have proved to their 
complete satisfaction that our Empire is weak, and because they . 
believe that they have been imposed upon by us. Trained in the 
army or navy by universal service to form a military judgment, 
they see that with boundless resources our army came very near 
failure in a struggle with an enemy of insignificant strength. They 
observe that the principles of military science and statesmanship 
were disregarded ; that we permitted the enemy to make the first 
move, and started by sending into the field columns which could 
never gain a solid victory, because they were without mounted men 
to pursue and guns to beat down the fire of an entrenched enemy. 
And they ask themselves, Is it not possible and probable that when 
war comes the British Navy will be found to be just as far below 
expectations? In France the talk is all of an attack upon England, 
after the Exhibition. Frenchmen pretend, indeed, to think that 
England will forestall them by attacking first, but they know per- 
fectly well in their heart of hearts that if England had sought a 
quarrel with France the opportunity of the Fashoda dispute, when 
admittedly the French Navy was utterly unprepared, would have 
been seized. As the word for a war with England has gone out from 
the French General Staff it is of paramount importance that we 
neglect no precaution, and make certain that there is no ‘ muddling’ 
in the conduct of our Navy. Any chance that offers itself will be 
seized by our neighbours. It is our duty in our own interests and 
in the interests of France herself, with whom we have no quarrel 
and seek no war, whose very existence is essential to us as a counter- 
poise to Germany, to make certain that no chance shall offer. Does 
any sane Frenchman, after reading the insolent despatches of the 
German Foreign Office with regard to the arrested German mail 
steamers, imagine that even the most Gallophobe Englishman desires 
to crush France for the especial profit and pleasure of Germany ? 
On the contrary, whatever the cruel attacks upon Her Majesty, the 
loyal attitude of the French Government has been such as to pro- 
mote a new and kindly feeling to France in England. 

Yet, as a war with France may be forced upon us, it is a deeply 
regrettable fact that at a very critical time a large sum voted for’ 
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new construction in 1899-1900 should not have been expended, 
This is the third year in succession in which there has been such 
an under-expenditure on this most important vote. In 1897 no less 
than 2,139,000/. was ‘saved,’ or about two-sevenths of the voted 
outlay; in 1898 over 900,000/., or 11 per cent. of the vote; in 1899 
1,400,000/., or about one-sixth of the vote. Yet in both 1898 and 
1899 special efforts were required to meet the new Russian pro- 
gramme which is being carried out with unexampled rapidity. In 
each of these three years—1897, 1898, and 1899—we were assured 
by Mr. Goschen, when he was bringing forward his proposals, that 
the Admiralty had asked for the bare minimum consistent with our 
safety. Thus, on the 8th of March 1899 he declared : 


The programme .. . is the lowest which can be justified by the existing 
expenditure on ship-building of other countries; it is the lowest by which we can 
secure the objects which the people expect of the Navy. . . . Let it not be thought 
that we have gone one jot beyond the circumstances as they stand. ... Are 
these estimates framed in any aggressive spirit? Does not the House see that 
they are forced upon us by the action of other countries ? 


How, then, does he excuse his repeated failures to carry out 
these ‘lowest justifiable programmes,’ the complete execution of 
which is all the more vital since both France and Russia are 
known to have considerably exceeded their proposed outlay in the 
three years, a fact upon which Mr, Goschen maintains a discreet 
silence ? 

In 1897, of course, there was the unhappy engineering dispute, 
though this has been worked for a good deal more than it was really 
worth. In 1898 the strike was resurrected once more, and other 
excuses, such as a ‘boom in shipbuilding’ and a failure in the out- 
put of armour, were alleged. The failure in the supply of armour 
had been put forward in 1897, and the Admiralty had even then 
been urged either to acquire an armour-making plant of their own 
or to give such guarantees as would ensure the extension of the 
plant in the hands of existing firms. Little attention was paid to this 
warning, and so year after year we hear the same story. Ten years 
ago there were normally not more than ten to fifteen ships, requiring 
armour, in hand in the British Isles, for British or foreign Govern- 
ments. To-day there are thirty-seven building or pretending to 
build for the British Government alone, to say nothing of four or 
five for foreign Powers. It is no exaggeration to assert that the 
demand for armour has trebled, and it is certain to go on increasing 
in the future. Yet, though this could be foreseen, and was foreseen 
at least three years ago, this year Mr. Goschen comes forward, again 
tells us, with admirable imsouciance, that he cannot get armour or 
material, and adds that his very diminutive programme for 1900 
* has been limited by what we deemed to be the possibility of output 
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of the country as regards armour, machinery, hulls, and the vast 
number of accessories.’ 

If these excuses are correct they reveal an even more alarming 
state of things than any one had supposed to exist. The idea that 
England has reached the limit in the matter of new construction is 
most disquieting in view of the great additions to their fleets which 
France, Russia, and Germany have in contemplation. Still more 
surprising is it to find that no proposals are made, even at this 
eleventh hour, to relieve our congested dockyards by increasing their 
plant and personnel, or by the establishment of a fresh yard, urgently 
needed for strategical reasons, on the north-east coast. Mr. Goschen 
explains that the number of shipwrights in the country is limited. — 
If so the remedy would seem to be a large increase in the number 
of apprentices and shipwrights under training. But as a matter of 
fact the total addition under this head appears from the estimates to 
be only 300. 

If, on the other hand, these excuses are not correct or justified 
by facts, the country is being misled. Mr. Goschen met the report 
that the Treasury has been withholding money from contractors with 
disdain. But he must surely be aware that not one but several of 
the great firms complain that they. cannot get the sums due to them 
for work done, and that their demands are met with every kind of 
frivolous excuse aud vexatious delay. These reports may, of course, 
be false, but I do not think so, nor would the public think so if the 
sources from which they come could be disclosed. If the money 
saved had been expended upon the Navy in giving more target prac- 
tice, in sending more ships to sea, and in acquiring some of the fine 
cruisers built for foreign Powers which have been recently in the 
market, there would be less room for such criticism. But it has 
been repaid to the Treasury and has gone to meet the cost of the war. 

A curious detail, which may explain much, is that at one minute 
Mr. Goschen exults over the fact that he builds his ships 20 per 
cent. cheaper than France and Russia, while at the next minute 
having to confess that he cannot get them built at the rate and in 
the number which he requires. Here again he omits to recall the 
German Naval Constructor Siissenguth’s statement that Germany 
is now building her ships as cheaply as, or more cheaply than, 
England. But in our British sacrifice to cheapness lies, in the 
opinion of many, the explanation of the disastrous delays and arrears 
in the shipbuilding programme. So little profit is made out of 
Admiralty work that firms will always undertake other contracts and 
let the British ships wait. There are time clauses in all British 
contracts, but the shipbuilders know that these will not be enforced 
and cannot be enforced. They are not enforced because that would 
send up the cost of ships, since the contractors could no longer 
reckon upon being able to take Government orders as a ‘ stand-by,’ 
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postponing their execution when more profitable jobs are to be 
obtained. Ifa British ship and a foreign ship are building side by 
side, it is always safe to reckon that the foreign ship will be delivered 
first, because the foreign Government pays an honest price. Nor 
have foreign ships to wait for armour. The Asahi is completed 
while the Formidable is delayed. ‘For many years,’ said a recent 
issue of Engineering, ‘the Admiralty have Been doing more and 
more to make engineering and shipbuilding firms careless as to 
whether they get Navy contracts or not, until at last a good many 
prefer to work for foreign Governments or on mercantile vessels.’ 
And this is what Mr. Goschen calls developing the shipbuilding 
resources of the country. Admirable indeed! But in the interests of 
the nation is it safe that such tricks should be played at a time of 
great danger ? 

The Navy League lost no time in following up Mr. Goschen’s 
statement by inquiries of the armour-plate makers and shipbuilders. 
All the persons interrogated have not replied, but we have information 
from one of the largest armour-plate makers that he can supply far 
more armour than has been ordered, and from various shipbuilding 
firms of high reputation that they could build, and build rapidly, 
three more battleships or large cruisers. As it is, little or nothing 
is by Mr. Goschen’s proposals to be spent on the two battleships and 
six armoured cruisers to be laid down this year. Their cost may be 
placed at 6,500,000/. ; the sums voted for them amount to 270,000/. 
This is what I call ‘ pretending to build.’ 

The manner in which the failure to expend the money voted is 
affecting not only the future but also the present strength of our 
Navy may be seen from these facts. Battleships are now three years 
in hand, though twenty-four months is proved by experience sufficient 
for their construction. Small cruisers are three years building ; 
destroyers three, four, five, and even six years. The battleships 
Canopus, Goliath, and Ocean, which were originally to be ready for 
sea in the winter of 1898, were completed, the Canopus in December 
1899, the Ocean in January 1900, and the Goliath in March of this 
year. The Albion, Glory, Formidable, Implacable, and Irresistible, 
which should have been ready, the first two by the autumn of 1899 
and the second three by the end of 1899 or beginning of this year, 
are still incomplete. The armoured cruisers, of which we stand in 
the extremest need, are all in a very backward condition, and though 
four were promised us in 1900 not one of the four will be completed 
until 1901. It is impossible not to feel alarm at this dawdling, 
hesitating rate of construction. If we have an enormous number of 
ships building it is largely because a number of vessels which ought 
to have been long since ready figure upon the list. And just at the 
time when France and Russia are accelerating rapidity of construc- 
tion we are marching backward to the old slovenly habits which 
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prevailed before the Naval Defence Act. Just at the time when 
Russia is building such a cruiser as the Gromobot in thirty months, 
and the 23-knot ships Waryag, Askold, and Bogatyr in eighteen, we 
are taking forty months over our Drakes and King Alfreda. 

While, if Mr. Goschen can be believed, we cannot obtain ship- 
wrights or material and our dockyards are overtasked, time ang 
money are yet being wasted on such fooleries as repairs to the old 
muzzle-loader coast-defence ship Hecate, on which ship 16,000/. is 
to be expended, on the provision of boats, at the cost of 3,000/., for the 
Swiftsure—one of our useless thirty-year-old battleships—and on the 
construction of two new sloops, a type of vessel of no military value. 
If an emergency does exist, as Mr. Goschen would have us believe, 
why does he not attempt by his action and policy to grapple with 

? Why spend on sloops when cruisers and battleships are urgently 
required ? 

I turn now from these details to the larger question, Is our fleet 
prepared for war? And here let me point out that experience is 
strongly against the management, whether of peace preparations or 
of actual war, by Boards, for the simple reason that in Boards all 
responsibility is lost, though in the preparation for war efficieucy 
depends first and foremost upon direct personal responsibility. If 
there is some one to hang, should necessary precautions be neglected, 
there will be no such neglect. But the conflicting terms of the 
Patent and Order in Council under which the Admiralty is adminis- 
tered render it impossible for us to discover whom to hang. 

Readiness for war demands that our squadrons shu! at each point 
be superior in strength to our probable enemies, properl7 disposed, 
aud properly equipped. Yet until the press—or, to be more correct, 
in Mr. Gibson Bowles’s polite words, the ‘hysterical cheaper news- 
papers ’"—drew attention to the fact that, as the Channel Squadron 
was leaving for Gibraltar, the Channel would be left without an 
organised force of any kind to watch the strong French Northern 
Squadron, no steps were taken to mobilise the Reserve Fleet. Then 
and then only was that fleet assembled, and looking at it it is 
impossible to be without some uneasiness. The French Northern 
Squadron is composed of seven battleships, two of which are perfectly 
medern, and the other five of which have been modernised, stripped 
of their wood, re-boilered, and for the most part rearmed. In our 
total of ten battleships is no vessel of recent date. ll ten are filled 
with inflammable wood fittings, and, in the words of a foreign 
officer who knows them, and who saw the fighting at Santiago, 
would burn like ‘tar barrels.’ One of the ten still carries muzzle- 
loaders; not one has smokeless powder for her heavy gans, though, 
according to the latest American Intelligence Department report, 
‘smokeless powder has long been considered abroad to be absolutely 
essential.’ In quality and power their artillery is inferior to that of 
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their possible French opponents. Whereas the French ships are all 
high free-board vessels with good sea-going qualities our ten are, 
with one exception, low free-board ships. One of them at the last 
manceuvres could only steam 114 knots; another was good for no 
more than 12. The fleet has no colliers, no repair ships, no adequate 
number of cruisers attached to it. 

The Channel Squadron, though composed of modern battleships, 
is also at this moment practically without cruisers, since its best 
ships of that class have been detached to watch over the transports 
going and coming on the South African trade line. It has available, 
however, five cruisers of the Training Squadron, which in some 
degree go to compensate it for its weakness. Still these cruisers 
are not attached to it, and its admiral, upon whom so much depends, 
cannot study scientifically the difficult problem of scouting at sea. 
This squadron has no torpedo craft with it. The Mediterranean 
fleet, again, is weak in cruisers and none too strong in torpedo craft. 
Both Channel and Mediterranean fleets are without colliers and 
distilling ships, though, according to the head of the American Bureau 
of Naval Equipment, ‘in future fresh water for boilers must be rated 
among the necessities of a fleet. It must be abundantly supplied at 
all coaling stations and transported to the fleet when supplied with 
coal elsewhere.’ 

In both the Mediterranean and Channel fleets are many ships 
with an excessive amount of wood in their fittings. It would take 
from twelve hours to seven days—according to the opinion of various 
officers—to remove this source of danger. That is left to the last, 
because as a nation we believe in leaving everything to the last— 
provision of colliers, repair ships and distilling ships, repainting our 
ships their war colour, cutting away wood, adding the necessary 
cruisers. But this system is one which has nothing to recommend 
it, and which is, indeed, contrary to every military consideration. 
For how do we know that at the last minute the enemy will give us 
time to accomplish all these things? The Spaniards postponed 
removing the woodwork to the last, with the result that when they 
tried to get rid of it they found the task an impossible one. Their 
three ships destroyed by fire were all English-built, and there are 
many, very many, vessels in our navy which are no better protected 
against fire than the Infanta Maria Teresa. 

On the China Station our fleet has been lamentably weakened, 
till it is in strength much below that of Russia alone. If we have a 
naval agreement with Japan this is sound and sensible. If not we 
are facing a very grave risk and once more disregarding the dictates 
of strategy. And who that has watched the course of British policy 
for the last four years can feel confident that the danger is appre- 
hended, or that precautions against it will be taken without popular 
pressure? It is deplorable that outsiders should have to meddle 
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with these things, but if the Government will not do the werk for 
which it exists and is paid, outsiders must meddle. They are at 
least justified in requiring some explanation of facts which are so 
extraordinary and so disquieting. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes has just published some very 
unpleasant reflections upon the artillery of our fleet, by a very able 
Frencly artillery officer, the ex-Director of Artillery, General de la 
Rocque. Are they justified? I do not know, but I do know this, 
that the rate of fire in all our ships except the very newest will be 
slowed by these facts. Our heavy guns can only be loaded in one 
position ; the French heavy guns—and also those of the American, 
German, and Russian ships—can be loaded in any position. The 
time required to move the gun back from the target to the fixed 
position and from the fixed position to the target is thus saved. 
Secondly, whereas in the French and foreign ships every large quick- 
firer is supplied with an electric ammunition hoist, in addition to a 
hand-operated hoist, our ships have the hand hoist alone. It is 
notorious, so that I am disclosing no secret when I say it, that our 
quick-firers cannot be supplied with ammunition fast enough by 
hand. Therefore such vessels as the Masséna, pitted against the 
Majestic, will develop a greater rapidity of fire. Nor is this a small 
thing. We won Trafalgar largely because we fired three shots to the 
enemy’s one. 

Turning to our dockyards, I see that Portsmouth is without 
electric light, so that a rapid mobilisation will be hampered, and 
work cannot be carried on night and day. Fatal accidents have 
already occurred through this remissness, but the loss of a marine or 
two affects no one. M. Lockroy in his Défense Navale called atten- 
tion to the national danger to France of leaving Toulon Dockyard 
without electric light, and his criticism bore immediate fruit. But 
for years this defect at Portsmouth has been pointed out without the 
slightest result. We could pray for a larger endowment of the 
heavenly gift of imagination in our rulers. Would that the Com- 
mittee of Defence could for a few brief hours perturb its philosophic 
tranquillity and attend to such things! 

From material we pass by a natural transition to the personnel 
of the fleet. And here the all-important question is whether the 
shooting of our fleet is as good as it ought to be—as good as is the 
shooting of foreign navies. There is a touching belief in the ranks 
of our Navy that it has the prerogative of good shooting ; and for 
venturing in the Downfall of Spain to hint some doubts on this 
head—-after myself witnessing several target practices—I have been 
very severely taken to task by several gentlemen, who are quite 
surprised at my audacity in attempting to collect certain material 
which should be useful to the tactician and constructor. Delusion 
number one is that our navy alone practises. So let me quote from 
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the latest American Intelligence Department Report, since our own 
reports are buried in childish and absurd secresy. Says this 
authority : 

In the French Navy the training of gun-pointers bas for some time past been a 
matter of special effort, and since the recent war [Spanish-American] these efforts 
have been redoubled. The exercises appear . . . to be of a very practical nature. 
In the German Navy . . . nothing is left undone to stimulate interest in target 
practice. Press reports show that the vessels in commission at Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven go to sea almost every day for target practice. 


And what are the results? Do we shoot as well as the French ? 
In its practice last year at the Rochers des Médes the French Mediter- 
ranean fleet made the following percentages, the four best and two 
worst ships being given: Cassard, 72 per cent. hits; Friant, 68 per 
cent. hits ; Du Chayla, 61 per cent. hits; Jawréguiberry, 61 per cent. 
hits; Masséna, 22 per cent. hits; Jemmapes, 21 per cent. hits. 
Our own returns for 1898, the latest accessible, are classified some- 
what differently—by calibre of gun, not of ship. They show an 
average with the 16}- and 134-inch guns of 29-9 per cent., the best 
figures being the Rodney’s, 69 per cent., the worst the Sans Pareil’s, 0. 
The average for the 12-inch guns is under 29 per cent., for the 
6-inch quick-firers 28 and 25-6, according to the pattern, and for the 
4°7- and 4-inch quick-firers 33. There is no marked improvement 
upon 1897, and on the whole the percentages are much inferior to 
the French. 

The conditions under which the two navies fired were not entirely 
dissimilar ; for, though the French target was very much larger, the 
range was twice to three times as great and the speed higher. It 
does, therefore, appear that our Navy has no distinct advantage in 
gunnery and that great efforts on our part are necessary to gain a 
decided lead. In no direction will expenditure give a more satis- 
factory result ; provided the ammunition, and reserve guns to replace 
those eroded by the firing, can be supplied, a million more spent in 
providing for further target practice would have made our seamen 
the best shots in the world. If it is true that we cannot build ships 
fast enough, here is a method by which we can in some degree com- 
pensate for such a deficiency. Noone would question that one 
battleship, whose gunners are capable of making 50 per cent. of 
hits, is worth two with averages of twenty and fifteen respectively. 
But having ‘saved’ 1,400,000/. on the ship-building vote, Mr. 
Goschen very judiciously—from the Treasury standpoint—passes 
this by. If questioned in the House, he will doubtless affirm that 
the British Navy shoots far better than any other fleet, though 
the Americans do spend more upon target practice, just as Lord 
Lansdowne would in August 1899, if questioned upon our resources 
of ammunition, have declared that these were ample, though now he 
is ‘struck’ by their deficiency. 
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A second matter of extreme importance is the officering of the fleet. 
Though great additions have in recent years been made to our personnel, 
the total of lieutenants and sub-lieutenants has not been correspondingly 
increased. The consequence is that we have very few more officers in 
these important ranks than Francealone. France had in 1899 1,280 
lieutenants de vaisseau and enseiynes, besides twenty-two lieutenants 
‘en non-activité.’ England in 1900 has only 1,440 lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants to a fleet of twice the size. Of these 905, or nearly 63 per 
cent., are on active service, leaving for the reserve ships 535, or 
37 per cent. Of these 535, again, all but a mere handful are required 
to fill various posts, so that the unfortunate lieutenant finds it 
almost impossible to obtain his fair share of leave. Of the seamen 
less than half, or 40,700, were on active service, and more than half, or 
51,100, in reserve. Plainly, then, when we mobilise our whole fleet 
there will be an enormous shortage of trained lieutenants. Whereas 
in the ships on active service there is one lieutenant to forty-five 
men, in the mobilised ships there will be but one to ninety-five men, 
and this without taking into account Royal Naval Reserve men and 
Naval Pensioners, who will also be drawn upon in the mobilisation to 
the extent of about 40,000 men. If we add these in there will only 
be one lieutenant to 170 men. The deficiency will have to be made 
good from the Royal Naval Reserve officers and from the ranks of the 
warrant officers, both of whom may be trusted to do very well in- 
deed, as they are keen and devoted, if not up to the Britannia-made 
lieutenant in professional capacity and the quality of leadership. 
The mischief is that the small number of lieutenants affects pre- 
judicially the education of these most valuable officers. It would be 
difficult to spare many of them to study war in a higher naval school, 
were such established upon the lines of the French, Russian, German, 
and American superior naval colleges. It is difficult, too, to grant 
the necessary leave for the study of modern Janguages, in which 
matter our Navy is behind every other navy of the world. Nor can 
this ignorance of languages be wondered at. The naval officer, 
though his education is by no means all it might be, is keen and 
eager enough when his keenness is encouraged ; he is even keen 
under frequent douches of Admiralty cold water. It is not inhuman 
nature to engage in a weary and difficult task which brings no profit, 
no honour, and no promotion. Encouragement to learn modern 
languages there is none. By the regulations ten officers on the 
active list can be given four months’ leave to study abroad, yet there 
have been many instances of late when applicants for this leave have 
been told that their services cannot be dispensed with. For the four 
months they receive the bare pittance of half-pay, on which it is 
quite impossible for a lieutenant to exist decently, abroad or at 
home. On their return to active service they must pass a very stiff 
examination, and if they fail in this not one cent of all the extra 
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expense beyond their half-pay is refunded. If they succeed they are 
allowed full pay for the four months, and a dozen of them will be 
employed in flagships as qualified interpreters at 2s. 6d. or 1s. 6d. 
day. The consequence is that the total number of interpreters in 
the Navy is only 103, of which only eleven speak German and 
but two Russian. This state of things is in the highest degree 
discreditable to the Admiralty and dangerous to the country. Its 
practical disadvantages were evident when in the blockade of Delagoa 
Bay German-speaking officers could not be found to search 
suspected German ships. As I have shown, the Admiralty and not 
the lieutenants and sub-lieutenants of the fleet are responsible for 
this lamentable ignorance. Even now no efforts are being made to 
make good the defect. 

In engineers our deficiencies are more marked and less easily re- 
mediable than the weakness in lieutenants. Yet the engineer holds 
a position of great importance in the modern fleet ; in 1898 he had 
under him no less than 22,000 men, against 44,000 on the executive 
side. The time has gone by—if indeed it ever existed—when an 
admiral could say with justice that all that was needed to do the 
engineer's work was a ‘Jascar with an oil can.’ Until this branch of 
the service is represeated on the Admiralty Board—and why it should 
not be represented passes all understanding—we may expect to find 
that the number of engineers is utterly inadequate, and that ships. 
with immensely powerful machinery are sent to sea in no condition 
to use that machinery from shortage of engineers. The classical 
example is the Proserpine, a vessel of 5,000 horse-power natural 
draught, and 7,000 horse-power forced draught. She was despatched 
to the West Indies with only two engineer officers and six artificers- 
late in 1898. As the logical consequence she broke down, and the 
junior of her engineers and an artificer had to be invalided home- 
from worry and exhaustion. One engineer and one artificer less may 
matter little in peace, but what if war comes? Notoriously even in 
such ships as the cruisers of the Channel Squadron the engineer 
personnel is quite inadequate. That is the price we pay for ridiculous 
service jealousies, which keep engineers off the Admiralty Board. 

The last point which I have to notice is one which concerns our 
mercantile marine rather than our Navy, though it certainly should 
engage the attention of the Admiralty. This is the rapid increase in 
the number of extremely fast mail steamers in foreign hands, and the 
very scanty additions that have been made in this type of ship in the 
British merchant service. Germany now has completed two vessels 
—the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and Kaiser Friedrich—which are 
faster than anything in our Navy or merchant service. She has no 
less than three more vessels of the same type and yet higher speed, 
completing or under order. Remembering that we have absolutely 
nothing to catch these ships, remembering their immense radius of 
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action and power of commerce-destruction when armed, remembering 
also the pronounced hostility of German opinion, is this safe? If Mr. 
Goschen says that it is not his fault, and that he cannot remedy it, 
we may have to ask Lord Charles Beresford, as a man who does not 
sit down and wring his hands, but is able to grapple with difficulties, 
to see if he cannot do something to guard against a very real danger. 

I have pointed out in this article a number of defects in our 
fleet, most of which are remediable. It must not be supposed that 
the French and Russian fleets would not on a. careful examination 
disclose similar deficiencies, but that is no real reason for tolerating 
such weaknesses or refusing to remove them. This much may be 
said with absolute truth, that no navy contains so high a per- 
centage of inefficient vesselsas our own. No navy parades thirty- or 
forty-year-old ironclads, armed with muzzle-loaders, in its returns, 
as if they were of any serious value for war. How is the man in the 
street to know that of the fifty-three completed British battleships, 
which appear in our latest return, sixteen or seventeen are in an 
ineffective state? Let these hoary shams be struck off the active 
lists and we shall understand better where we are. 

H. W. WItsox. 
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THE ‘PARLOUS POSITION’ OF ENGLAND 


I appRoAcH the subject which I propose briefly to consider in this 
article with diffidence, for which there are two reasons. It is of a 
different kind from the topics which I have, from time to time, dis- 
cussed in this Review. And I feel keenly the responsibility attaching to 
any man who ventures to put before his fellow-countrymen his opinion 
upon the present grave crisis of our national history. On the other 
hand, I feel, as keenly, the imperativeness of the duty lying upon 
every man to do what he can, in the way open to him, for the service 
of his country at such a timeas this. Too many years have gone by 
since I wore the uniform of the Cambridge University Volunteers, 
for me to hope to be of much use as a military combatant. But as a 
constant student, throughout those years, of history and of political 
science, it may be possible for me to say a few words on the crisis, 
which may be worth the consideration of the readers of this Review. 

I have called it a ‘grave crisis of our national history.’ Few 
graver, perhaps, are to be found in the annals of our country. But, 
before considering its gravity, a few words will be in place concerning the 
war which is its immediate cause. We did not seek that war/ On the 
contrary, we sought to avoid it by every rational overture of conciliation, 
carrying long-suffering to the very verge of weakness. There are few 
things more disgraceful in the records of faction—and that is saying a 
great deal—than the attacks which have been so persistently made 
upon the Colonial Secretary for the negotiations with the Transvaal 
Republic. ‘ Provocativediplomacy!’ A far better founded complaint 
would be that Mr. Chamberlain did not adopt a more Bismarckian 
tone. The strong man’s self-restraint was mistaken for impotence. 
President Kruger doubtless thought he had another Gladstone to 
deal with, and expected another exhibition—to borrow a phrase from 
Mr. Hardcastle—of that new-fashioned ‘magnanimity’ which is so 
like old-fashioned cowardice. An ultimatum from the Colonial 
Secretary in last July or August, couched in the straight language 
which the great German Chancellor knew how so effectively to 
employ, might have averted the conflict, for a time. 

But fora time only, indeed. In the long run, it was sure to come. 
The bad faith of the Boers, in spite of the unparalleled generosity 
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and monumental patience with which they have been treated by 
this country, their flagrant and repeated breaches of the Conventions 
by which they were bound, and their intrigues with Foreign Powers 
against Great Britain, had made it inevitable. And, indeed, no one 
who fairly studies the evidence can doubt that they had long 
resolved upon it, and had been making preparations for it years 
before the Jameson Raid. But it was inevitable for another reason. 
More than a quarter of a century ago, a distinguished Austrian states- 
man, Baron von Hiibner, in his work Through the British Empire, 
observed that the Boer régime is out of date. ‘The Boers,’ he said, 
‘are of the seventeenth century. They have not progressed beyond 
the constitution of the family. Modern ideas do not exist for them.’ — 
But the English are the pioneers of progress, the apostles of modern 
ideas. And the issue between the two races—an issue social and 
political, involving the question of supremacy in South Africa—was 
bound to be tried, sooner or later, and settled by the arbitrament of 
the sword. It may be well to note, in passing, that two extremely 
able writers on the Continent have lately expressed this view. Herr 
von Brandt, the well-known German diplomatist, observes in a recent 
number of the Deutsche Rundschau: ‘ The existence of the Boers, as 
a separate nation, isan anachronism. Having come into contact with 
the higher civilisation of England, they must, like inferior races all 
over the world, accept it or perish.’ And to the same effect that 
thoughtful publicist, M. Villarais, in the Bibliotheque Universelle : 
‘England cannot yield in this business, because she really represents 
the ideas and interests of Europe—although Europe is as yet unaware 
of it.’ 

If we had had a statesman at the head of our Government after 
Majuba, the issue between us and the Boers might have been then 
tried and settled, once for all, with small expenditure of blood and 
treasure. Sir Evelyn Wood, not a man to speak rashly, declared 
that he held them in the hollow of his hand. But the cry of 
indignation from the betrayed British and loyal Dutch population 
in South Africa, the hopeless wail of misery from whole tribes of 
natives, abandoned to the callous cruelty of the merciless task- 
masters who yoked them to the plough and harrow, and drove them 
with raw-hide whips to the cultivation of lands filched from 
them, found no entry into Mr. Gladstone’s ears. This conflict is one 
of the many legacies of evil which he has left us. A just and 
righteous war it is that we are waging, if ever there was one. Sir 
Henry Fowler admirably said, in a recent speech, ‘It is not the 
outcome of a desire for imperial aggrandisement, or to gratify the 
lust of gold. Our army is fighting neither for gold nor for territory, 
but to resist and to defeat a supremacy which, if victorious, would 
be a standing menace and a ceaseless danger to Great Britain, 
threatening the existence of our Indian Empire, inviting the 
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alliance of any foreign State with which we might be involved in 
hostilities, and proclaiming to our colonies that we could not protect 
their independence.’ 

So much as to the cause and meaning ofthe war. It found us un- 
prepared, as every war has found us in which England has been engaged 
for the last two hundred years, not to go farther back. Lamentable 
as that fact is from one point of view, it at all events affords a 
satisfactory answer to the charge that the British Government desired 
the conflict. This is a point which was brought out with admirable 
emphasis by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the Canadian House of Commons 
on the 13th of March : ‘ It will be to the eternal glory of Great Britain 
that, instead of preparing for war last summer, the war found her practi- 
cally unprepared.’ Into the ‘ series of mishaps and entanglements,’ as 
Mr. Wyndham euphemistically calls a succession of colossal blunders 
hard to parallel, which marked our conduct of the earlier stages of 
the campaign, it is not necessary to enter. Nor need anything be 
said here concerning the responsibility for those blunders of the 
department which has found in Mr. Wyndham an accomplished but 
an unconvincing advocate: there is a wholesome Greek proverb 
which bids us not kill the dead over again. We all know how the 
nation was thrilled with grief and indignation by them; how the 
Government, aroused at last by the popular outcry, despatched to the 
Cape the two ablest of our generals; how reinforcement after rein- 
forcement has been hurried thither, until these islands are denuded 
of effective Regular troops; how the colonies rallied to the aid of the 
mother-country, and despatched some of the best and bravest of their 
sons to fight her battles—yes, and their own too, for her cause is 
theirs; how the flower of our British manhood have offered them- 
selves, and in spite of official hindrance, of every kind, are now at 
the front, ready in heart and ready in hand to die for England, 
and counting not their lives dear for her. We know, too, how the 
tide has now turned, and victory appears promised to our righteous 
arms. But, unquestionably, a long and arduous campaign lies before 
us. The most optimistic cannot say that the military situation is 
not still such as to inspire anxiety. An infinitely more anxious 
matter, however, is the political situation at home. Let us consider 
it a little, with minds cleared of cant. 

England is the richest country in the world; the centre, the heart, 
so to speak, of a vast empire whose provinces are found in every 
quarter of the globe. It is not necessary to enlarge upon what is so 
familiar. But what, perhaps, is not so familiar to most of us, is the 
fact—the unquestionable fact—that the spectacle of British great- 
ness does not inspire in other nations that unalloyed satisfaction 
which it ministers to us. Nations, like the individual men of whom 
nations are composed, seek, as Adam Smith puts it, to promote 
their own advantage and to better their condition. And this is 
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usually achieved at the expense, directly or indirectly, of the 
advantage and the condition of other men and other nations. Hence 
‘ variance, emulations, wrath, strife.’ Cicero somewhere tells us that 
the Latin word for foreigner (peregrinus) anciently also denoted enemy. 
No wonder. For foreigners are always, to a certain extent, our enemies. 
Their interests are hostile to ours, and must be so, more or 
less. That is a truth which for some years faded out of the 
popular mind in this country. Not so very long ago, the belief 
in an economic millennium largely prevailed among us: the ‘ calico 
millennium’ whereof Cobden prophesied. It was the outcome of the 
utilitarian philosophy, of which the cardinal principles were that men 
might be guided by a prudent calculation of their own interests, and 
that such calculation would Jead them to see the folly of quarrelling. 
and to give it up. The particular interests, whether of men or of 
nations of men, were supposed to coincide with the general interests 
of humanity at large. And the ever-deepening apprehension of that 
truth, it was insisted, would, among other happy results, bring about 
the peaceful brotherhood of mankind. 

I suppose the culminating period of this belief was the time 
immediately preceding the Great Exhibition of 1851. Doubtless 
we all remember how the author of that Great Exhibition—for so, 
unquestionably, we must designate the Prince Consort—was 
described by Lord Tennyson as 


Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace. 


The economic doctrines then prevalent, the vast discoveries and 
inventions in the physical sciences, and a sort of universal laisser- 
faire had led even the hard-headed to imagine that men were 


about to 
work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers, 


and beating their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks. It is curious to reflect how soon the ‘ baseless fabric 
of this vision’ faded, leaving ‘not a wrack behind.’ Since the Franco- 
German war the aspect of Europe has been transformed. The 
military spirit, supposed to be dormant and well-nigh extinct, has 
awaked like as one out of sleep, and like a giant refreshed with 
wine. The world is groaning under the cost of standing armies. 
The frontiers of every country are embattled. Rapidity of communi- 
cation serves first for the concentration of troops. The physical 
sciences are ransacked for instruments of carnage. Europe is an 
immense parade-ground, destined—who can doubt it ?—at no distant. 
date to become a vast battlefield. 

‘ Vain wisdom all and false philosophy ’ we must say then of that 
utilitarian doctrine in general, and of its application to internationa} 
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relations in particular: vain, because entirely disregarding the consti- 
tution of things ; false, because flatly opposed to the facts of human 
nature and the laws of human existence. Life, whether in nations or 
in the individuals of whom nations are composed, is not, and never can 
be, peace. It is, and ever must be, strife. There isa fine saying of 
Emerson’s, and a true, ‘ Man is born into the state of war.’ Life is 
essentially battle. War, as the old Greeks knew, is the creative 
principle of everything: wéXeuos ratyp mdavtwv. The struggle for 
existence is the primary fact throughout the universe. It rules as 
in the vegetable world, the animal world, so also in humanity, 
from the rudest societies of ‘cannibals who one another eat,’ to the 
most refined communities of civilisation, where the process by which 
man devours man, though thickly veiled, is not the less real. And 
it is the primary fact of national existence, as of individual existence. 
If any truth is writ large upon the pages of history, it is that. The 
spectacle of superior advantages enjoyed by others, arouses, together 
with a desire for them, a feeling of dissatisfaction, displeasure, ill 
will at not possessing them. Envy is a primordial principle of our 
being, and it is as near akin to hatred as pityistolove. It proceeds 
from the nature of things that British greatness and prosperity 
should excite, in other countries, the hostility of late expressed 
throughout the Continent in violent words, which assuredly would 
be translated into equally violent deeds should opportunity offer. 

If these things are so—as who that is not hopelessly befogged in 
sentimental optimism can doubt—the first duty of our country 
surely is to maintain such fleets and armies, and other preparations 
for war, as are required for her security against the rival States which, 
in the phrase of the Hebrew poet, are ever ready to eat her up. The 
chief rivals of England are the other great European Powers: France, 
Russia, Germany, Austria. All four are her competitors in the struggle 
for existence. To be able to hold her own against them, in case of 
need, is the very condition, not only of the influence and dignity, but 
of the existence of her world-wide Empire. No doubt the country 
from which we have most to dread at the present moment is France. 
Popular feeling may be not less bitter against us in Germany. But 
there the strong hand of the Kaiser holds a fretful realm in awe. 
That extremely sagacious ruler, though as keen a combatant as any 
in the struggle for existence, is not the man to sacrifice the solid 
interests of his Empire to the gratification of an animosity which, 
while eminently human, yet springs from the lower element of 
humanity : from the passion which it is the office of the ruler, as 
personifying the rational will of a nation, to control and discipline. 
And again, there is in the Teutonic character a substratum of 
common-sense which is wont to respond to the promptings of pru- 
dence. The French temperament is different; it is far less sane. 
Montalembert said, upon one occasion: ‘ My countrymen are like a 
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pack of hounds; they enjoy nothing but a hunt, and respect nothing 
but the whip.” But now they are as hounds without a hunts- 
man, and are in no dread of the restraining thong. France is 
dominated arbitrio popularis aure; it is swayed by any chance 
storm of passion, ‘or wind of impulse, or gust of emotion, which 
may sweep over the land. Those who know the country best, warn 
us—many such warnings lie before me as I write—that the madness 
of the people may at any moment plunge it into war: that the 
Anglophobia now rampant may at any moment issue in an invasion 
of England. And it argues judicial blindness not to recognise that 
such an enterprise might be undertaken under conditions most 
promising to the invaders. An adequate number of French Army . 
Corps could be mobilised in a few days. And there are always in 
the ports of France contiguous to our shores the means of bringing 
across the Channel a hundred and fifty thousand men. ‘But the 
Channel Fleet?’ it may be asked. Well, in the first place, the 
Channel Fleet is not always in the Channel. In the second, it is no 
more invincible than was the Spanish Armada. And in the third, 
stratagem plays as notable a part in naval as in military operations, 
and, in fact, enters largely into the calculations of the French strate- 
gists, whose plans for the invasion of England have been long worked 
out, and are available, when required, in the French War Office. 
Finally, is it objected, ‘If four or five French Army Corps were 
landed in England, what prospect would they have of getting back ?’ 
The answer given by one of the greatest living authorities is this: 
‘That is a matter about which French strategists trouble themselves 
little; they calculate, with some confidence, upon what four or five 
Army Corps landed in England could do, if the opportunity were 
favourable.’ And could any opportunity be more favourable than the 
present? Our country is denuded of the effective Regular troops 
usually maintained—in quite insufficient numbers indeed—for home 
defence. In their place we have ‘an unorganised multitude ’—the 
phrase is not mine, I borrow it from an extremely competent German 
strategist—of Auxiliary Forces, who would be powerless to check the 
advance of the invading force upon exposed and defenceless London. 
You cannot improvise an army. Without discipline, training, and 
proper equipment, the efforts of a body of men with arms in their 
hands—however numerous and brave and patriotic—are worthless 
against regular troops. 

At the present moment the sole defence of these islands is the 
Navy. And what sane man would rely upon the Navy alone, even if it 
were in the highest state of efficiency ? Unquestionably, if it were in 
such a state, it would be the strongest Navy in the world. Butis it ? 
There would seem to be grave reason for anxiety upon that matter. 
Doubtless the Admiralty is not in the deplorable condition of the 
War Office. But facts are being brought to light every day, in the 
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newspapers, which lead one to distrust seriously the proud boasting 
made concerning it. I will here mention one as a specimen—there are 
plenty more forthcoming if the official mind desires them. Orders have 
recently been given for the three battleships Hercules, Nelson, and 
Sultan, to coal at once, so that they may be ready for commissioning. 
Concerning these three battleships, a correspondent of the Morning 
Post, who knows what he is writing about, gives us the following 
information : 


The Nelson was to have been sold last year for old iron. Her main armament 
is muzzle-loading, she is only partially and weakly armoured with iron, she was 
built in 1876, and has a nominal speed of thirteen knots, The Sultan is thirty 
years old. Her main armament is muzzle-loading, she is weakly armoured with 
iron, and has a nominal speed of fourteen knots. The Hercules is thirty-two years 
old. Her main armament is muzzle-loading, she is weakly armoured with iron, 
and has a nominal speed of fourteen knots. Three feebly armed cruisers, two of 
them quite unprotected, are apparently to accompany these old death-traps. 


The writer from whom I am quoting adds: ‘ Will no member of 
Parliament protest against this scandalous waste of public money, 
spent for the sole object of throwing dust in the eyes of the taxpayer ? 
for it is well known that the three so-called battleships which I have 
named would never be allowed to go into action.’ Is this a time for 
casting dust in the eyes of the nation ?—a time when England is in 
greater peril of invasion than she has been at any time during the 


last two centuries. Greater than in 1802, when Napoleon threatened 
a descent on our coasts and fully meant to carry out the threat ? 
Yes: for in 1802 we had, in addition to the regular garrisoning 
army, an organised, armed, and trained force of a million of men 
in the country, although the whole population was only fifteen 
millions. 

This, however, is not all. There is something else to be thought 
of in the present connection. We speak of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. But the tie which binds Ireland to 
Great Britain is one which the political agitators who usurp the Irish 
name avowedly seek to break. What a usurpation itis! For the 
parliamentary party led by Mr. Redmond does not represent the 
Irish people. It represents, or rather misrepresents—lI will justify 
the correction presently—a slight preponderance of the popula- 
tion, and a great preponderance of the poverty, of Ireland. It does 
not represent elements of far more account in Irish life than 
numbers and want—industries, wealth, education. That it should 
pretend to speak for the Irish people, and that its pretension should 
be so widely accepted, is a sufficient reductio ad absurdum of the 
system of merely counting heads, well called by Mill ‘ false democracy,’ 
which reduces self-government to a sum in addition. Doubtless it 
is entitled to a hearing, so far as it is really the spokesman of the 
Irish peasantry, the exponent of their grievances, the mouthpiece 
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of their hatred of the Saxon, accumulated through centuries of 
tyrannous oppression. Is it said that the tyranny is overpast, that 
the grievances exist no longer? Even if that were altogether true— 
which it is not—we should do well to realise that it is easier to 
forget inflicting than suffering wrong—that the evil which men 
do lives after them, survives for generations in the hearts of oppressed 
races, manet alta mente repostum. The Nationalist party represents 
in the Imperial Parliament Irish disaffection. But there is another 
element in the character of its constituents which it does not repre- 
sent, and, so far, it misrepresents them; the element of loyal 
devotion to the Sovereign which is deep down in the heart of 
the Celtic peasant, a loyalty of late so ungrudgingly proved on 
many a bloody South African battle-field, so touchingly evidenced 
by the welcome prepared for Her Majesty on her approaching visit 
to her Irish realm. In this loyalty we may reasonably discern a pledge 
and an instrument of the future pacification of Ireland by a real union 
of heart with the rest of the Queen’s,dominions : a pacification which 
Mr. Redmond and his confederates can, perhaps, hardly be expected 
to desire, for with it their occupation would be gone. Meanwhile it 
may be conceded that they represent a disaffection in an integral 
portion of the Empire which is a teal danger to the Empire; they 
focus it, they manufacture it, and they trade upon it. Nor is it 
only with them that we have to reckon. We have to reckon with 
those likeminded with them beyond the Atlantic, who dominate the 
great cities of the United States, and own its principal newspapers, 
and largely influence its public opinion, and for the most part furnish 
the Bosses that direct its politics. 

Surely, as we think of these things, we must admit that England is 
in a crisis of the utmost gravity. And it is well that we should 
realise it. The recent successes of our troops in South Africa have, 
happily, eased the extreme tension of the public mind which existed 
until the relief of Kimberley indicated the turning of the tide. But 
the situation of this country, at the present moment, is what 
Lord Rosebery vividly pictured it on the day when the news of that 
event reached us: ‘ Alone with our fleet in the midst of a Europe 
which has many scores to pay off—and will be only too glad to pay 
them off’ 

What, then, does the Government propose, in this great crisis, 
in order to the security of the nation, and the allaying of the 
anxiety gnawing at the hearfs of men? The answer to that 
question is most fully given in the speech made by the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, Mr. George Wyndham, in the House of 
Commons, on the 12th of February. The following were the chief 
‘expedients to meet a great crisis,’ as he put it, proposed by Govern- 
ment ; expedients which, however, in their judgment, may perhaps 
become ‘integral parts of a regular system.’ 
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(i.) 30,000 men to be added to the regular Army—7f so many 
recruits can be enlisted. 

(ii.) The Auxiliary Forces to be increased by 70,000 men, or at 
least by 50,000—7f so many can be induced to join. 

(iii.) Officers to be provided for this conjectural augmentation of 
our military strength, from the reserve of officers, from the Colonies, 
the universities, the public schools—7f they can be got. 

This hypothetical addition of 100,000 men to the Regular troops 
now in the country—whose number was gravely stated at 109,000— 
would, it was affirmed, together with the Reserves not yet called up, 
and the Auxiliary Forces, make our total military strength in these 
islands 409,000 men. 

It was also announced that the Militia would be better paid, that 
the Yeomanry—those of them who are left at home—would be gra- 
dually turned into Mounted Infantry; that the Volunteers would be 
encouraged instead of snubbed, and invited to go under canvas for a 
month’s training—a period since made commutable to fourteen days 
—and, further, that the artillerymen among them would be supplied 
with guns of a modern pattern, in the place of the antiquated and 
perfectly useless muzzle-loaders which the War Office, in the fulness 
of its contempt, had thought good enough for this branch of the 
service. Nay, if any of these patriot artillerymen should wish for 
a course of three months’ training, the War Office, it was stated, ‘ will 
not put any obstacles in their way.’ Could the condescension of 
the War Office be carried further? There is no need for going into 
the various and complicated details of this nebulous scheme. As I 
listened to Mr. Wyndham’s fluent exposition of it, the line of Virgil 
came to my mind: ‘ Sic ait, atque animum pictura pascit inani.’ An 
inane picture, indeed, it seemed, that he presented to the House of 
Commons; a vision of a state of things, resting upon ‘ifs,’ which, 
even if realised, in some indefinite future, would be utterly inade- 
quate, and which made no provision at all for the imperatively pressing 
needs of the country in the present. 

One knows the amazement, pitying or derisive, with which it 
was received throughout Europe. I made it my business to look 
through the comments upon it by the Continental journals— 
except, indeed, the French and Italian newspapers of the kind called 
‘clerical.’ The type of critic who writes in those prints about 
things English may be dismissed with a pungent observation of 
Dr. Parr’s : ‘ His ignorance is equalled only by his impertinence, and 
both are exceeded by his malice.’ But in the weightier and well- 
informed organs of opinion, in every European country, I found a 
unanimity of surprise at the failure of the British Government to 
recognise the seriousness of the situation. They observed, with one 
accord—how could they help observing ?—that the 100,000 troops 
stated to be at present in the country are made up of men too young 
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to go to the front, men required at the depéts, and men in hospital : 
that the 215,000 volunteers are not soldiers at all in the scientific 
sense of the word, and that the plan which the War Office, true to 
its traditions, proposed for making them into soldiers was useless : 
that even the 77,000 militia were not to be embodied : in short, that 
Mr. Wyndham’s figures existed only on paper. One of the leading 
journals of Berlin, in a particularly able article, summed the matter 
up in three sentences : ‘ The most superficial examination is enough to 
reveal that this so-called re-organisation is a simple fraud. What is 
the good of adding another 100,000—if they can be got—to the 
present mob of untrained men with rifles? Such a proposal, in the 
actual condition of things throughout the world, takes one’s breath 
away !’ 

It is well to see ourselves as others see us, in a case of this kind. 
And indeed, here, English opinion and Continental opinion are at one. 
Surprise and indignation at the utterly illusory proposals of the 
Government are general throughout the nation. It requires no 
professional training, no knowledge of strategy, to comprehend that 
what the country wants is an adequate defensive force prepared to 
take the field at a moment’s notice :+a military organisation ready to 
hand. Even the Man in the Street can see that the first step is to 
make effective the troops we have. Equally clear is it that in the 
Auxiliary Forces now in the country we possess a sufficient number 
of men for home defence. The 200,000 Volunteers—to speak of 
them only—supply admirable materials for an army of twenty 
divisions. The men are there, crying aloud to the Government to 
give them guns, transport, mobility. They cry in vain. The War 
Office, unintelligently tenacious of its routine, replies that the barracks 
are full; replies that it is impossible to interfere with the country’s 
trade by taking men away from their civil callings; replies—who 
knows, or cares, what it replies? What is certain is, that we cannot 
defend the country without interfering, to some extent, with its 
trade; that defence is more important than trade and is the.condi- 
tion of trade; that there is no sort of present need for putting 
Volunteers in barracks; that they can be called out, drilled, dis- 
ciplined, trained, organised, equipped, and made into effective soldiers, 
without being immediately taken from their homes; soldiers ready 
in two months to be assembled in divisional camps for active military 
service. But the War Office, hopelessly incapable of a fresh idea, 
prefers to take the risk of an irretrievable national disaster, and comes 
forward with what Mr. Wyndham aptly calls ‘a makeshift scheme.’ 
It is, I understand, an open secret that Mr. Wyndham as little 
believes in this ‘ makeshift scheme’ as does the Man in the Street, and 
urged the adoption of more adequate measures. But, to quote the 
words of Captain Jessel in the House of Commons on the 13th of 
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March : ‘The War Office was too strong for the Under-Secretary of 
State for War.’ 

So much as to the military proposals of the Government to meet 
the present crisis. And what shall we say of the naval? This much 
must unquestionably be said: that the Navy Estimates recently 
presented to the House of Commons do not indicate the least sense 
of the necessity for exceptional provision to.meet our actual needs. 
They afford no sort of reason for thinking that in the strength and 
composition of the Navy the requirements of the war which may 
come upon us at any moment have been taken into account. Nay, 
they do not exhibit even a trace of any settled policy. Two 
battleships and six armoured cruisers are to be built. And plans, 
Mr. Goschen stated, are ‘ under consideration’ for the improvement 
of the reserve. ‘Under consideration!’ One knows what that 
means. What is quite clear is that the Admiralty are not carrying 
out their programme—for the last eight years they have not carried 
it out—or eight additional ships would now be under construction. 
Equally clear is it that there is a lamentable deficiency of cruisers, 
which, as a recent writer has admirably remarked, ‘ are to the Navy 
what cavalry and mounted infantry are to the Army.’ And here 
mention may be made of an ugly ramour—current a short time ago, 
and never, I believe, contradicted—that the Treasury had arrested 
the completion of two battleships under construction by withholding 
money actually due to the builders, in order to make the credit side 
of the Budget appear more favourable. The Treasury is capable of 
much ; but not, it may be hoped, of such high treason against the 
country. 

All real knowledge—which is the only knowledge worth anything 
—is causal: according to that dictum of the French philosopher: 
‘ Savoir c’est connaitre par les causes.’ Let us seek briefly after that 
sort of knowledge with regard to this terrible fiasco of the Government. 
What does it mean? Towhat is it due? What has caused it? And 
here the words of a veteran Indian statesman come to my mind—words 
spoken in conversation with me some twelve months ago with regard 
to another matter as to which, also, the Government failed to do their 
plain duty. ‘ How isit, Sir A ?’ I said. ‘ What is the explanation 
of it ? In India we should have done the thing at once, as a matter of 
course.’ ‘I'll tell you the explanation of it,’ my old friend replied. 
‘ It’s because there is no real government in this country: the ruling 
power, in this country, is Funk.’ It would be an injustice to Lord 
Lansdowne’s clear judgment, and to the alert intellect of Mr. 
Wyndham, to suppose that they do not know, as well as the Man 
in the Street, how utterly inadequate, and illusory, their scheme is. 
Why then is such a scheme propounded? Simply for the reason 
that the Government was hampered by the fear of the Opposition : 
yes, by fear even of such an Opposition as that led by—or 
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leading—Sir H. Campbell-Baunerman: an Opposition the rank 
and file of which is made up of Little Englanders, Jacobin 
Doctrinaires, Local Optionists, Contagious Diseases mongers, and 
other tribes of faddists, clean and unclean. And so this abortion of a 
scheme was brought forth at the War Office by—vwell, never mind by 
whom; what do the names of officials matter? They are most 
respectable persons in private life. In public they are what the 
system has made them during long years spent in abject terror of the 
Treasury : routinists, circumlocutionists, obstructives : or, to quote the 
words of Carlyle, ‘ doleful creatures, inhabiting a jungle of red tape, 
deaf, or nearly so, to the voice of human reason.’ 

Reason, indeed, has little to do with the highest function of their 
activity—-to prepare for Ministers a nothing which shall look like a 
something, and blunt the edge of Opposition criticism, and derange, 
as little as may be, the Budget. The particular product of their 
art offered to Parliament on the 12th of February was certainly 
a success in one respect. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, if he did not 
bless it altogether, at least found it tolerable. What he dreaded, 
above all things, was, to commit himself and his followers—it will be 
best to quote his own words —to ‘any great scheme for the develop- 
ment, the increase, the extension, or the reconstruction of our 
army forces.’ The Government abortion possessed, at all events, what 
was in his eyes the supreme merit, that it would develop, increase, 
extend, and reconstruct nothing. He knew, as wellas Mr. Wyndham, 
that it was a mere tub toa whale. So he was quite at one with Mr. 
Balfour when, on a later day, the Leader of the House of Commons 
prophesied smooth things, and deprecated ‘a state of panic.’ We 
may agree with Mr. Arnold-Forster that such an alliance between the 
two front benches is ‘a sinister conjunction.’ It means an under- 
standing how not to do it. 

Let us go a step further. It may be urged that all this is the 
natural outcome of our existing system of party government. No 
doubt it is. And we shall probably also be told that political parties 
are essential to the working of a constitutional system. Very likely 
they are. But party government is one thing. Constitutional 
government is another. In Germany, in Prussia, in the United 
States of America, you find constitutional government. But you do 
not find party government, as_we understand it. Our parliamentary 
politicians—especially such as_adorn the front benches—are, for 
the most part, gamblers, and of a far worse kind than those who con- 
gregate at Monte Carlo or on the Stock Exchange; gamblers playing 
recklessly for place and power, the counters being the honour, the 
safety, the existence of the country. And the reason of the bitter 
hatred displayed by his former associates against Mr. Chamberlain is 
that, on a memorable occasion, he declined to play the game: that 
before its supposed exigencies he placed the unity of the empire. 
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Surely it is time to make an end of the party game, if the party game 
is not to make an end of England. Writing elsewhere, a short time 
ago, I quoted the following weighty words from a letter addressed to 
me by acorrespondent whom I ventured to call ‘one of the clearest- 
headed of living historians,’ and whom, by his permission, I now 
name as being Dr. Creighton, the Bishop of London : 


The party system is breaking down. People are ceasing to be interested in 
the way in which the party game is played. The thing is becoming antiquated. 
Yet we do not face the fact. 


It is high time that we should face the fact. Where is the 
statesman who will lead us to doso? The hour is come. Who is the 
man? Exoriare aliquis! 

W.S. LILty. 





THE BOERS AND THE NATIVE 
QUESTION 


WE are face to face with the most serious conflict that the British 
Empire has been compelled to wage during the course of the 
present century. The loss of South Africa would involve the 
disruption of the Empire. Our first plain duty is to set our teeth, 
square our shoulders, and bring the war to a successful termination. 

We shall do this none the worse for the checks we have received. 
Writing as a South African colonist, I confess to a feeling of 
uneasiness as we entered into the war with so light a heart last 
October. One of the most thoughtful and able of our South African 
public men said to me, just before the Boers declared war, that he 
feared the consequences of too easy a victory. We both agreed that 
a walk over to Pretoria might involve a repetition of the Majuba 
policy, and a settlement which would curtail the power of South 
African Republicanism without making a final end of the Republics 
and their Flags. This would have meant a postponement of the 
conflict to a more convenient season for the Boers, and not its final 
ending. 

The temporarily crippled Republics would have waited in patience 
until England was involved in foreign complications, and then their 
hour would have come. They would have struck, and struck hard, 
in a final desperate effort to banish the British Flag from South 
Africa. But we are beyond the reach of such future contingencies 
now. The verdict of the British Parliament and of the whole 
Empire has been given with no uncertain voice. The Republics and 
their Flags must go, and the British Flag must take their place. 

The Flags of the Boer Republics and the Flag of Great Britain 
represent two entirely incompatible ideals of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice. They cannot coexist any longer upon this 
sub-continent of South Africa. It is a question of the survival of 
the fittest, and, quite apart from national feeling and patriotic 
fervour, there is no doubt in the mind of any right-minded man, 
who knows the facts, that peace, order, and justice to the natives can 
only be secured in South Africa under the Union Jack, as the symbol 
of political and religious liberty. 
593 
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As a South African colonist of many years’ standing, I know 
that what I have written above is the plain and literal truth. But 
though this be so, and though all thoughtful South Africans have 
known it for the last twenty years, it seems impossible to get it into 
the heads of a handful of warped and hysterical personalities in 
England who are declaiming, shrieking, and twittering with the 
irresponsible frivolity of crass ignorance upon the war and its 
causes, 

There is the ‘ conciliation committee’ of Mr. L. Courtney, Mr. 
Selous, and Mr. Mackarness. There is the ‘ Boer’s brother,’ with his 
kindly invitation to France to perpetrate a ‘Jameson raid’ on 
London. There is the heavy blank cartridge of Sir W. Harcourt, 
and Sir E. Clarke—par nobile fratrwm. And then there is ‘ Ouida,’ 
who, with a wealth of vivid verbiage all her own, denounces the 
conduct ‘of which Great Britain has been guilty in this insincere 
and ignoble gold-brokers’ war.’ The only persons who are worth 
taking seriously out of the list I have mentioned are ‘Ouida’ and 
Mr. Selous. Ido not wish to be discourteous, but, so far as I am 
able to judge, the rest of them have all axes ‘ of sorts’ to grind, some 
political, and some legal ; none of them have the stamp of reality upon 
them—none of them are endowed with the capacity of weighing 
facts, save in the balances of their own prejudices and self-esteem. 
To them their ignorance is bliss—and political capital. Mr. Selous 
is transparently honest, but his knowledge is only partial. He does 
not know the views of the ‘ Britisher of the veldt’—the Britisher 
who is as much a son of the soil as the Boer himself. 

Only ‘Ouida’ remains, and she deserves more serious treat- 
ment than political special pleaders like Sir E. Clarke and Sir W. 
Harcourt. I desire with all due respect to deal with ‘ Ouida’s’ 
* insincere and ignoble gold-brokers’ war.’ It is a trial to any man’s 
instincts of chivalry to be compelled to contradict a lady flatly. 
But when a lady brings her talents of romance and wealth of imagi- 
nation (gifts which have been so powerfully displayed in her works of 
fiction), and applies them to the hard facts of a political situation, of 
whose inner workings she has had no experience, chivalry must 
make way for truth. I am obliged, with all courtesy to ‘ Ouida,’ to 
state that she has utterly and completely misconstrued the South 
African situation. 

She has called this war ‘ a gold-brokers’ war.’ 

She might just as reasonably have called it a ‘cod-fishers’ war’ 
or a ‘ lobsters’ war,’ and followed up her statement by saying that 
President Kruger sent his ultimatum to England in order to help 
France to settle the Newfoundland Fishery question from the French 
point of view. This solution of President Kruger’s motives would at 
least have the merit of originality, and if ‘Ouida’ had put it 
forward, I could have treated it with more patience than the 
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hackneyed parrot cry, ‘This is a gold-brokers’ war’! ‘This is a 
eapitalists’ war’!! ‘This is Mr. Chamberlain’s war, into which he was 
pushed by Rhodes, Beit, and the Johannesburg millionaires’!!! 
The people who choose to believe fictions of this kind cannot be got 
to look facts squarely in the face. Fortunately, they are a very small 
minority, but they cause an ordinary British Cape Colonist, who 
knows the facts which led to the war, to feel as angry as one does 
when on a hot summer’s night a big mosquito gets under the mosquito 
curtains of one’s bed, and buzzes away in exasperating defiance of 
the utmost efforts of perspiring humanity to catch him. I am con- 
strained to admit that no words of mine are likely to convince 
‘Ouida’ or any other person who is determined to avoid facts and 
history in forming a judgment upon the causes of the war. 

But it is possible that my words may be read by persons who do 
wish to get at facts and want to know the truth of the matters at 
issue between Briton and Boer in South Africa. 

For the sake of these persons I am bound to state once and for 
all that this is no ‘capitalists’’ or ‘ gold-brokers’’ war, and that it 
would have come about just as surely, though not quite so soon, if 
there had been no Johannesburg and no gold discoveries in the 
Transvaal at all. I am willing to admit that these gold discoveries 
Aastened the war, though they did not cause it. The gold-mining 
industry and the capitalists were heavily taxed by the Boers and 
found them money to build forts and arm themselves with Mauser 
rifles and Creusot guns. This lucky windfall hastened and completed 
the Boer war preparations. President Kruger, by taxing Johaunes- 
burg, was enabled to build up a great Boer military power with 
energetic rapidity. Had the Transvaal remained poor, the war 
preparations would have gone on all the same, but at a vastly slower 
rate and on a much smaller scale. 

Let us imagine an out-at-elbows Dick Turpin, who wants to 
‘stick up’ a neighbour whom he hates, but has got no money to 
buy arms with. He comes across an unarmed old gentleman with a 
fat purse—‘ a gold-broker’ if ‘Ouida’ wishes it so. He knocks down 
the old gentleman, gags him, and takes his purse. 

He then gaily buys a pair of horse pistols, and immediately 
assails the neighbour whom he hates. But it would be a bit ‘rough’ 
on the old gentleman to bring him in as the guilty party, instead of 
the redoubtable Dick, because Dick assaulted his neighbour with the 
new pistols he had bought with the money he had robbed from the 
defenceless old gentleman. Perhaps ‘Ouida’ will see my point. 
But some people can never discriminate between ‘post hoc’ and 
* propter hoc.’ 

Once more I repeat that this is no ‘ capitalists’ or ‘ gold brokers’’ 
war. 
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It is a war due to natural causes which have been at work in 
South Africa since the British Flag was finally hoisted on the Castle 
at Capetown on the 10th of January 1806. 

President Kruger said recently that the cause of the friction 
between Briton and Boer in South Africa was veally due to the 
capture of the Cape Colony in 1806. The Dutch and the English, 
although both races are of the same Teutonic stock, began to 
drift apart directly the British occupation of the Colony became 
effective. There were serious faults on both sides, and the Imperial 
Government made many grave blunders in dealing with South 
Africa. 

I have no desire to minimise those blunders. I do not wish to 
recall the story of the hauling down of the British Flag at Bloemfontein 
in 1854 whereby the Orange Free State was established. Nor do I 
wish to recall the bitter memories of the surrender after Majuba in 
1881. I was in South Africa at the time and have lived there ever 
since. No British South African colonist cares to remind himself or 
others of the humiliations he has endured at the hands of the Boers 
since that shameful day when the British Flag was hauled down at 
Pretoria on the 8th of August 1881. 

I will go straight to the point of policy upon which Briton and 
Boer have always stood in irreconcilable antagonism from 1806 to- 
1899. 

I will go straight to the real underlying cause of this war. It is 
the native question. Here is the true parting of the ways between 
Briton and Boer. To the Briton the overwhelming multitude of 
natives in South Africa form a subject race bound to him by the ties 
of a common humanity. To the Boer the native is a ‘zwart 
schepsel,’ ‘a black creature’ who was created to be a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water for his white master. The ‘schepsel’ cannot 
legally own land, ought not to be allowed to learn to read and write, 
must not be married by a minister of religion in such a way as to 
claim the recognition of the State for his marriage, like a white 
man’s marriage, and above all must never under any circumstances 
be permitted to claim the franchise as a political unit of the State. 
I remember many years ago meeting a native who could read and 
write a little. He was working as a labourer on a Boer farm, and 
for some time got on well with his master until on one unlucky day 
the Boer farmer caught him in the act of reading abook. ‘You can 
read, eh!’ said the enraged farmer. 

‘Yes, Baas, a little,’ replied the trembling native. 

‘ Go,’ roared the Boer, ‘ get off at once, and don’t let me catch 
you here again.’ The man took his dismissal for the serious crime 
(in Boer eyes) of knowing how to read, and had to seek work else- 
where. I have told the man’s story just as he told it to me. No 
British farmer in South Africa would have turned off a decent farm 
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labourer for the crime of knowing how to read, although he would 
be on his guard against any misconduct on the part of a semi- 
educated native, who, if he is inclined to be bad, is more difficult 
to deal with than an uneducated savage, because knowledge is 
power. 

The difference between Briton and Boer in dealing with natives 
is irreconcilable and fundamental. 

A Scottish Independent minister, who had been acting minister 
to a Boer congregation for some years, told me the other day that 
he believed that the Boers would have been reconciled to British 
rule years ago if they had not realised that the British Flag was in 
flat antagonism to their whole native policy. 

Their native policy is one of their most cherished ideals, and the 
chief ingredient in the Boer ambition of a universal Africander 
Republic is the thought that the Boer view of native policy would 
predominate in South Africa with the disappearance of the British 
Flag. 

The Bishop of St. John’s, Kaffraria (Dr. Bransby Key), has worked 
in South Africa as a missionary for thirty-six years. He is no 
advocate of an ‘ Exeter Hall’ policy in dealing with our natives. 
He was a firm supporter of Sir Bartle Frere’s native policy during 
the Kafir War of 1877 and the Zulu War of 1879. The Bishop’s 
native policy is a thoroughly sound and sensible one, and ne has 
won the confidence and support of British colonists on the spot. 
Some missionaries are unwise enough to alienate the sympathies of 
colonists by their indiscriminate zeal and love for the natives. They 
are blind to the faults of the natives, and are thus out of touch with 
men of their own race and colour. Bishop Key does not encourage 
this spirit amongst his clergy, and he has always dealt with the 
native question from a statesman-like point of view. His words are 
worth weighing upon the matter under discussion. I quote the 
following extract from the Bishop’s Charge to his Diocesan Synod, 
delivered in August last, when most of us felt that war was 
inevitable : 

There is a famous phrase by the most popular writer of the day. Ile recognises 
that the destiny of the British Empire is the carrying of the white man’s burden ; 
by which he means the duty which has been laid upon us of governing alien races 
for their own benefit, and in their own interests, and not merely for our own. I 


cannot but feel very strongly that this idea has its roots deep down in Christianity 
itself. 


The Bishop has in these words very clearly set forth the British 
ideal of dealing with native races. The Boer ideal is the very 
opposite. And yet the Boers ‘profess and call themselves 
Christians.’ How is this root difference between British and Boer 
Christianity to be accounted for? It is the difference between the 
Law and the Gospel, the Old Testament ideal contrasted with that 
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of the New Testament. Over 250 years ago the Boers colonised 
South Africa in the spirit of the stern and harsh Calvinism of the 
Synod of Dort. They look upon themselves as the chosen people 
of God, the predestinated lords of the soil, whose destiny is to 
possess the whole of Southern and Central Africa. To them South 
Africa is the Land of Promise which, like the Israelites of old, they 
have to win for themselves by the sword. The native races are the 
Canaanites who have to be driven out and extirpated by their 
commandoes as Joshua smote the men of Jericho. Joshua allowed 
the remnant of the Canaanites no civil rights, and found no place for 
them, save as hewers of wood and drawers of water for his victorious 
host. The Boer leaders take Joshua as their model in dealing with 
the native races. And if an alien white race, like the English, 
comes and settles in South Africa, with its newfangled notions that 
slavery is wicked and that natives are human beings, so much the 
worse for the meddlesome strangers. If they settle in the land they 
must adopt Boer policy and Boer methods, or else they will be 
treated as an inferior race, so far as the Boer’s rifle can enforce 
his superiority, and minister to his Calvinistic self-esteem. It 
is the application of the Boer native policy to the Uitlander 
population of the Transvaal that has caused the state of 
things revealed in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book, The Transvaal from 
Within. 

This may be a novel view to the persons who look upon Johannes- 
burg questions, such as franchise and dynamite monopoly, as the 
cause of the war. These are mere side issues of the main tendency of 
Boer policy. The native is to be kept down, and the English, who 
allow the native just treatment before the law, and rights of citizen- 
ship where he has proved himself fit to exercise it, must be kept 
down too, as part and parcel of the ideal Boer policy. Boer 
independence means Boer native policy—just this and nothing more. 
Mr. Hofmeyr said that he would prefer the annexation of the 
Republics by Great Britain to the continued existence of the Republics 
after the war in a state of subjection to British policy like Indian 
Native States. We in South Africa can read his meaning between 
the lines of his statement. No semi-independence which involved 
the adoption by the Republics of the native policy of the Cape Colony, 
which is virtually the English policy, would be acceptable to the 
Boer. It would be worse than useless to him from his own peculiar 
standpoint. If he is to be coerced into adopting British native 
policy his nominal independence is valueless to him. Better accept 
the British Flag, and let the British manage everything, natives 
included, in their own way. The Boer utterly abhors and rejects 
the British ideal of ‘the white man’s burden,’ 

The Boer will have none of it. The black man must carry the 
Boer’s burden, and think himself highly privileged that he is 
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allowed to exist at all on consideration of his being a submissive beast 
of burden for the Boer. Dr. Livingstone found this out some forty 
years ago, when the Boers looted and destroyed his Mission station 
at Kuruman, and sent him forth a wanderer without a home. 

Bishop Key’s Charge contains some further words which are 
worthy of the serious attention of all thoughtful Englishmen. He 
says : 

It would seem that it is the different way in which we and the Dutch look 
upon the question of governing these native races that has brought the thunder of 
war so near. The question may have taken a different form for the moment, but the 
crucial difference between us has always been the way in which we accept this 
duty. 


The bishop is hopeful that the Boer will one day learn to be just 
to the natives. He proceeds: 

They will learn the lesson, too, for they are of our blood—the lesson of the 
white man’s burden. Yes—we may say it with pride—our race has learned at last 
the lesson of equal rights, and the evil of class or race privilege. On fields of 
battle our ancestors have bled for this, and it has become part of the nature of us, 
their descendants. .. . Here one right is secured, here another, and always can 
the reverent student of history see that the cause of freedom is of its essence bound 
up in Christ’s religion ; there is never any doubt that the cause of our liberties rests 
on the foundation that Christ laid when ‘He died that we might be made one. 
And can we think that we can, in this land of South Africa, pass on the Liberties, 
without there being swung along with them that which underlies all liberty, the 
Knowledge of God ? 


Bishop Key is no orator. His rugged and forceful utterances 
are redolent of the fresh air of the ‘veldt’ and are just the simple 
straight talk of a missionary of the Kafir kraals, where he has spent 
the best part of his life, speaking Kafir far oftener than he does 
English. 

America has in Bishop Whipple of Minnesota her great 
missionary. The words of the ‘ Apostle of the Indians,’ as they call 
him, carry great weight with all who know his life and work. 
Bishop Key is our great South African Missionary Bishop, and his 
words, ‘straight flung and few,’ carry great weight on the rare 
occasions when he visits our cities and towns to preach in English 
to South African Englishmen. 

The Bishop’s words quoted above were published before the 
war. Since the outbreak of the war he has spoken again in even 
plainer language. 

In a letter addressed to the Foreign Mission Chronicle he 
writes : 

We have now entered upon a new phase, that of a war which, though it can 
hardly end but in one way, may, if disaster comes at first to British arms, spread 
very widely. I would impress upon our friends at home, that the real cause of the 


situation, the one great difference which separates us from our Dutch fellow- 
countrymen, is the Native Question. 
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A HOLY WAR 


It is our proclaimed method, our policy towards the natives, from the time of 
the freeing of the slaves to their admission to the franchise, and the recent advance 
among them of education, which has prevented us, Boer and British, from becoming 
one nation. If this is to be a war of races through the colony, it is not merely a 
question of franchise to the Uitlanders. It will be, 1 cannot but feel, a holy war. 
Many as our sins and shortcomings may be, it is a war resting on the broad 
question, ‘ Are these natives of South Africa to be looked upon as beasts of burden 
or human beings ?’ 


These last words of the bishop’s letter express the literal truth 
that seems hopelessly hidden from the eyes of Mr. Morley and the 
‘ Liberal Forwards,’ whoever they may be. 

Mr. Morley is making precisely the same mistake about the 
Boer war as Mr. Gladstone made in espousing the cause of the 
South in the American Civil War. The Southern armies fought 
with admirable skill and valour. So do the Boers. The South 
fought hard for its absolute independence, against the supremacy 
of the more powerful North. So are the Boers now fighting hard 
against British supremacy. 

But the gallant fight of the South was in a bad cause, and the 
successful assertion of Southern independence would have meant the 
triumph of slavery and the victory of principles inherently evil and 
absolutely opposed to all true human progress. In like manner the 
Boer is fighting for an independence which he has abused, and 
struggling for a freedom to carry on a native policy that is far worse 
than the slavery once practised in the Southern States of America. 
The cause of the Boer is inherently unholy and unjust, and is 
fundamentally opposed to all true progress and civilisation. 

Literary ladies like ‘Ouida’ and Olive Schreiner have espoused 
the cause of the Boer with an hysterical fervour which passionately 
declaims that black is white and vice versa. 

I pointed out in a former article that Olive Schreiner had a 
brother who was loyal to Queen and country and could see a little 
further than her other brother, the present Cape Premier. I can 
now quote the published words of Olive Schreiner’s sister, who has 
had just as much opportunity of forming conclusions from local 
knowledge as Olive Schreiner herself. In the course of an earnest 
published appeal for united prayer for the success of the British arms, 
Mrs. Lewis (née Schreiner) says : 

If ever there was a war for the Lord of Hosts, if ever there was a war for 
truth and right, for the putting down of oppression and wrong, for the deliverance 
of a people powerless to deliver themselves, whose wrongs have cried up to heaven 
until the Lord has come down to deliver them, this is that war... . Let no 
Christian heart think that the immediate events which have led up to this war 
are the chief cause why the lifeblood of the British Empire is being poured out 
to-day. No! British soldiers are dying on African soil to-day to put an end to a 


condition of atrocious wrong—a wrong continued throughout generations, and 
which, apparently, nothing but this sacrifice of life could right. 
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For over 200 years the progenitors of the Transvaal Republic and their 
descendants have crushed, maltreated, and, as far as they had power to do so, 
robbed of all rights belonging to them as fellow human beings the coloured peoples 
of this land. . . . Under Transvaal rule, a ceaseless committal of crimes—legisla- 
tive, social, and individual—has been perpetrated upon the helpless natives, both 
within and beyond the borders of the Republic, for whom it has seemed till now 
there was no possible deliverance. Powerless to right themselves, with no human 
arm to look to for succour, the mute appeal of their helpless sufferings has gone up 
before God—the God of eternal justice. The crimes which have cried unredressed 
to Heaven from the length and breadth of this land for over 200 years, but more 
particularly from that part known as the Transvaal territory, defy description ; 
and it has seemed as though redress would never come, as though no deliverance 
were possible. To justice-loving souls who have known of these wrongs it has 
been like some horrible nightmare that in the nineteenth century, within the . 
limits of a country over part of which there waves the British Flag, political and 
social oppression by one race over another was being so grossly practised, to know 
that on every side individual brutalities were being committed on defenceless 
victims, and that not by Arab slave-drivers or Moslem oppressors, but by a pro- 
fessedly Christian and highly religious people, who, with the Bible in their hands 
and loud professions of faith and prayers, were practising barbarities, in peace as well 
as war, which put to shame the records of what the savages of this land have 
inflicted, even in war time, upon white races. 

Fellow-Christians, will any of you withhold from us the upholding strength of 
your prayers? By day and night this prayer is given to us, ‘God speed the 
British arms,’ We dare not desist thus‘to plead, because God has shown us that 
the whole future history of South Africa and of its countless tribes depends on the 
issues of this war. . . . If you will do this, we know that from thousands of hearts 
who have hitherto withheld the power of their prayers from the armies who, at 
God’s appointment, have been sent forth from our British Isles and elsewhere to 
work His will, there shall go up such a mighty force of believing prayer that our 
trembling hands shall be upheld here, and the material forces, battling on the side 
of God and right, shall prevail in a way that they cannot while divisions exist 
among the spiritual forces of God. God, even our God, bless this message to work 
His will. 


I venture to submit that this lady’s eloquent and forcible words 
have as much right to be heard as her sister's passionate defence 
of the Boer cause. 

In the January number of this Review I stated the plain truth 
about the Boer conspiracy against British rule, as I had personally 
traced its workings since I first came to South Africa in 1874. 

I have now given the raison @étre of the Boer conspiracy, and 
shown the inner reason of the Boer hostility to the British Flag. 

The relief of Kimberley may prove to be a turning point in the 
history of the war, and we may see the beginning of the end in the 
quiet acceptance of our rule “by the occupied districts of the Free 
State, an acceptance made all the easier by the iron discipline 
enforced by Lord Roberts upon the troops occupying the enemy’s 
country. When the Free Staters find by experience that the 
British Army respects private property, and acts throughout the 
country as it has acted in the occupation of Jacobsdal, peace will 
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be speedily established with the gradual advance of the British 
Flag. 

Sur cause is righteous and true. I am not afraid to: make 
Bishop Key’s words my own, and to say with him that the British 
Empire is waging a holy war for the cause of freedom and justice to 
the native races of South Africa. 

A. THEODORE WirGMaAN, D.D. 


Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral. 
February 17,1900 





WHO IS TO PAY FOR THE WAR? 


THE uninterrupted succession of Boer discomfitures and defeats 
during the last few weeks points to the termination of the war in 
South Africa at no distant date. The day on which the Union Jack 
will be hoisted at Pretoria may come a little sooner or a little later ; 
but in the absence of some miraculous change of circumstances it 
cannot be very long delayed. It is no longer premature to indulge 
in meditations and reflections as to what will follow ; indeed it may 
be useful to direct attention to some of the probable contingencies 
of the near future. 

One thing at least we know for certain, that Lord Salisbury has 
declared that after what has happened, his Government cannot assent 
to a continuance of the independence of the South African Republic 
and of the Orange Free State. Although it is possible that this 
frank and explicit declaration may for the moment assist Presidents 
Kruger and Steyn to some extent by driving the more obstinate of 
* the Boers to despair, it has been hailed with satisfaction by the 
loyalists in South Africa, and generally throughout the Empire. 
After the anxiety, the expectation, and the excitement of the last five 
months, it is all-important to know clearly the intentions of the 
Government ; and it is as refreshing as it is novel to find that a 
British Government has a firm and clear policy in South Africa. 

Many of the most important questions in regard to the future of 
the two Republics cannot be decided for some time to come. It is 
possible that their boundaries may be largely altered ; it is uncertain 
what even their constitution will be. It may be found desirable for 
a time to establish a Military Administration, or to govern as in a 
Crown Colony ; or again, in some distant future it may be resolved 
to set up a confederation of British South African. The solution 
of these and similar problems thust depend largely on circumstances 
which are not yet fully developed, and as to which it is not profitable 
to speculate. 

There are, however, important practical questions which will very 
soon call for settlement, of which perhaps the first is, ‘ Who is to pay 
for all the devastation and ruin which the war has brought upon 
Natal and upon the northern part of the Cape Colony ?’ 

603 
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The two Republics, having deliberately chosen to declare war 
upon the Queen, must, surely, accept the consequences of defeat ? 
If they had been victorious, Dr. Leyds has informed us that a large 
indemnity—at least 20,000,000/.—would have been demanded, and 
also the cession of a large slice of British territory, of which the 
Proclamations annexing parts of Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Cape 
Colony have been the foretaste. 

The Republican armies and sympathisers have done enormous 
damage. Railways and bridges have been broken up in Bechuana- 
land, Natal, and the Cape Colony. Private property has been looted 
and injured in a wanton manner. Not only have cattle been 


driven off, farms destroyed, and industrial establishments dismantled ; | 


but even private houses with their furniture and contents have been 
wrecked for no apparent reason except malicious spite. 

Of course there will not be wanting persons who will urge that 
because Boers and Britons must hereafter live under the same 
Government, it is desirable to give a full amnesty or, at all events, to 
do nothing which can irritate Dutch feeling or tend to keep alive the 
memories of the war. 

A complete and full amnesty would transfer to other shoulders 
the burden which the Boers have brought upon themselves, and 
which they have been warned and well knew that they would have 
to bear. What is required is strict and even-handed justice. Ex- 
cessive leniency and mercy would, as we know from previous 
experience, be regarded as a proof of weakness. To treat lightly 
what has occurred would be a mistake of the first magnitude. Every 
Boer must be made to understand from personal experience that the 
consequence of attacking and looting his neighbours is to bring per- 
sonal loss upon himself. 

If any other course be adopted, deep discontent and sense of 
wrong will be excited amongst the loyalists in South Africa. Why, 
because President Kruger saw fit to declare war upon Great Britain, 
was Natal to be made the cockpit in which a destructive and bloody 
contest was to be waged ? and why, when Natal colonists have lost 
their property and in many cases their lives, are the invaders to be 
freed from the penalties which they have justly incurred ? 

Again, some regard must surely be given to the British taxpayer ? 
Although Great Britain does not grudge any burden for the sake of 
the Empire, it is nevertheless a disagreeable fact that, after making 
deduction for the magnificent contributions, pecuniary as well as 
military, of her colonies, Great Britain will have to bear the great 
proportion of the cost of the war not only in blood, but in money, 
unless it be obtained from another source. The British taxpayer 
will demand to know why he is to pay while the Boers, who provoked 
the war and did the damage, are to go free. 

Further, it must be made abundantly clear that it is no light 
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thing to attack the British Empire. President Kruger suddenly 
declared war in the midst of a negotiation; and the Orange Free 
State, without any difference with Great Britain or other justifica- 
tion, threw in its lot with the South African Republic. 

As success would have entailed the loss of South Africa to the 
British Empire, so failure must bring with it just and stern retribu- 
tion to those who made the attempt. It is desirable to warn 
others who may in the future entertain similar designs. 

It must be remembered too that Great Britain has to deal with 
a people who, from the President downwards, are obstinate, self- 
sufficient, and ignorant almost beyond belief. Shrewd and cunning 
observer as President Kruger is, he entirely failed to comprehend, 
and refused to be informed of, the character of the British nation. 
His error perhaps was venial, being founded on his experience 
of British statesmen. He had convinced himself, and his Hollander 
advisers had told him, that the British people, surprised and 
-discouraged by almost inevitable misfortunes and reverses before 
their forces could reach South Africa, would be ready to grant 
peace on his terms, as had happened on previous occasions. His 
Boers too had been brought by previous experience to regard them- 
selves as superior to the British in bravery and in military skill, 
and they especially relied on their aptitude for defensive war in a 
mountainous country. 

As nothing but defeat could have convinced them of their 
inability to withstand British forces in the field, so nothing but the 
infliction of the penalties which they have earned will bring home to 
them the unwisdom of invading the British Empire. 

Of the sources from which compensation is to be drawn, the 
first is obviously the State property and assets of the two Republics, 
as to which a searching inquiry must be instituted. It will probably 
be found that of these assets the State property in railways is the 
most valuable. 

The Orange Free State bought its railways only a few years ago 
from the Cape Colony, by borrowing 2,450,000/., of which about 
650,000/. has been repaid. 

In the South African Republic a virtual monopoly of the railways 
is possessed by an organisation known as the Netherlands Railway 
Company. Originally promoted by Hollanders and having obtained 
a concession when Dr. Leyds was State Attorney, this company has 
extended its subtle ramifications into other departments of State. 
The State owns about four-sevenths of the shares of the Company 
besides a right to 85 per cent. of undivided profits. According to 
the accounts published for 1898, the shares received a dividend 
of about 14 per cent., and the State received further a sum of 
about 580,000/. from undivided profits. 

Although these rates of profit might not, for a time at all 
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events, be maintained under a more just administration (for it is 
notorious that the interests of the public and of all other railways 
have been strangled in favour of the Netherlands Company), it seems 
certain that these railways, under British management, would prove 
a valuable and increasing source of revenue. Moreover, a guarantee 
would be thus provided against the collection of warlike stores and 
other surreptitious traffic for illegitimate purposes or for future 
rebellion. No more Creusot guns would be carried in pianoforte 
cases to Pretoria. 

One caution, however, must be given. These railways must be 
worked under the High Commissioner of South Africa and must on 
no account be handed over to the Government of the Cape Colony. 
It is only a short time since all the British employed on the Cape 
railways were on the point of being dismissed by the Government 
for reasons which it is not difficult to divine. Arms, ammunition, 
warlike stores were passed through the Cape Colony with the 
permission of the Government, into the two Republics almost up to 
the commencement of the war; while requests by colonists to 
introduce arms for the purpose of self-defence were refused. 

If it should prove, as most probably it will, that the public 
property of the two Republics is insufficient to meet the costs of the 
war, charges must be imposed upon the Boer inhabitants of the 
country. 

If cattle and farm stock belonging to British subjects have been 
looted in the colonies or in either republic, is it unjust that the loss 
should be made good by the Boers of the two Republics? If the 
Boers cannot find money to pay taxes, they have lands. Would it 
be unjust that a mortgage should be imposed on each Boer farm, and 
that in the event of failure to redeem it or to pay interest, a part of 
the farm should be surrendered? It must be borne in mind that 
these farms were granted freely by the State, and that in almost 
every case an infinitesimal portion of the land is in cultivation. 

It will be urged that in the two Republics the mining interest 
ought to bear a large portion of the charges of the war; that the 
issue of the war will bring to them greater relief than to any class in 
the community, inasmuch as at present the mines are confiscated, 
and if the Boers be victorious, are valueless ; and further that under a 
better administration the mining interest will be well able to bear 
further taxation. 

If the subject of discussion were the future administration of the 
country, it may be granted that there would be considerable force in 
this argument. If monopolies and unwarranted concessions are 
abolished, and a fair system of taxation adopted, not only will the 
mines now working be able to bear more taxation, but many mines 
will be worked, and will contribute to the revenue, which under 
present conditions are unworked and unworkable. 
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In regard, however, to defraying the cost of the war, is it not 
clearly just and for every reason expedient that those who made and 
waged the war should be the first to feel its consequences? Would 
it be just if, before thi source of compensation is explored and 
exhausted, those whose property has been greatly injured, and even 
confiscated for the time, should be called upon to pay for their 
own injury ? 

It may be pleaded, in extenuation of the Boers, that the war was 
the act of the Government, and not of the nation. Was the war 
unpopular when it was declared? Was any attempt made, in either 
Republic, to stem the tide? The Boers of the South African Republic 
have only ceased to be insolent and overbearing since they have dis- — 
covered that their power is not what they supposed. The Dopper 
section, who are the chief supporters of President Kruger, have 
always been in favour of keeping the Uitlanders in subjection, and 
refrained from counselling their ejection only because, as tax-paying 
animals, they were useful. 

In the second place, it is not possible to distinguish between a 
nation and its government. ‘ Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi’ is an old saying, but of universal application. The plea to 
the contrary has been promptly rejected whenever it has been 
advanced. One of the latest instances of this occurred in 1870, when 
the Germans declined to admit that the conversion of the French 
Empire into the French Republic removed from the French nation 
its responsibility for the war. 

It will be necessary that compensation and other similar questions 
shall be settled with as little delay as may be when the time for con- 
sideration arrives, and that the tribunal shall be such as shall com- 
mand respect. The duty of instituting the necessary inquiries and 
of confirming the results must rest upon Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner in South Africa, who, in addition to his other labours 
already too severe, will, doubtless, in due time be charged with the 
resettlement of the two Republics. 

Has not the time arrived for a reform long demanded, and, in 
the interest of the Empire, long required : for the separation of the 
office of High Commissioner from that of Governor of the Cape Colony? 
It is a complaint of long standing that the Cape Ministers have 
been able to bring influence to bear upon the administration of the 
High Commissioner governing the Crown’s dominions in South 
Africa, through the liberty of a¢cess which they possess to the same 
man as Governor of the Cape Colony. If it were desirable to give 
instances and to mention names, it would not be difficult to prove 
that more than once in recent times Imperial questions—such, for 
instance, as the interests of the native races, the expediency of 
offering special inducements to British immigrants, and even the 
demarcation of the sphere of Imperial influence-—have been treated 
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and decided not without special reference to the views and interests 
of those who for the time being held the reins of government in 
the Cape Colony. 

Those who have followed closely the present crisis in South Africa 
can hardly have failed to notice that some of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
most embarrassing difficulties have arisen from his association with 
the Executive of the Cape Colony. If that association be continued, 
that Government, which represents a Dutch majority and depends 
for its existence on the support of the Afrikander Bond, will shortly 
find it necessary to make exertions in favour of the two Republics, 
and will thus complicate and render more difficult the already 
difficult task of the High Commissioner. -If the High Commissioner 
were no longer Governor of the Cape Colony, he would be free to 
concentrate his attention upon his Imperial tasks. 

The holder of the combined offices has already more work than 
any man can satisfactorily perform. What will be his position, and 
what the measure of the possible and probable disadvantage to the 
Empire, if he be further charged with the reorganisation of the two 
Republics ? 


CAMPERDOWN. 





PLANTING OUT STATE CHILDREN 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THERE exists a State Children’s Aid Society. On its list of sup- 
porters may be seen the names of men who have held foremost 
positions in Great Britain. Its objects are defined as being these : 


1. To obtain the dissolution of large aggregated schools, so that the children 
may be brought up when possible in families, or in small groups, where they will 
be in daily touch with the various interests and activities of social life. 

2. To dissociate the children from all connection with the workhouse and the 
officials who have to deal with a pauper ¢lass. 

3. To obtain for the State further powers of control over neglected children. 


It is obvious that one of the easiest methods of carrying out such a 
programme is by judicious emigration. 

Now the number of children whose emigration to Canada was 
authorised by Orders of the Local Government Board during the ten 
years 1890 to 1899 inclusive was as follows: 


} Children whose emigration was Authorised expenditure upon 


Year authorised the emigration 


375 4,191 
2965 3,450 
322 
360 
299 
246 
207 
85 
78 
142" 


Total for 10 years 2,410 


* Subject to slight modification, but approximately correct. 


The definition of ‘child’ has been any one below the age of 
eighteen—a very liberal limit of ‘childhood’—in the Canadian 
legislation affecting emigration. 

The success of genuine child transfer has been undoubted. 
There must be a few failures, and these have not been hidden. 
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Canada, as represented by the two provinces to which children have 
been sent—namely, Ontario and Manitoba—has a population quite as 
alive as is any colonial community to any encroachment on the wages 
obtainable for labour. It may be assumed, then, that when the 
Legislatures of these two most strenuous and enterprising provinces 
recognise the advantage of the reception of children from the Old 
Country, merely guarding against any abuse of the practice of 
immigration, they know what is good for themselves as well as for 
the children. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, who was for so many years 
the Prime Minister of the province, Sir Oliver Mowat, says : 


I am advised that a great deal must be left to the good judgment of those 
selecting the children for emigration, and also to the Ontario official charged with 
their certification. If it could be set forth that workhouse children or other 
children intended for Ontario had been under the supervision of the Poor Law 
Guardians or some philanthropic society for the period of one year, and had not 
shown any serious defects of bodily health or character, such certificate would no 


doubt be promptly accepted by the Ontario agent stationed at Liverpool, and would 
be satisfactory to the Department here [in Canada]. 


The Provincial Chamber passed an Act to regulate immigration, 
and their example was followed by Manitoba, almost the same words 
being used in both cases. 

Let us see what they insisted on. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council must authorise the agent or society. Their work must be 
inspected four times a year. A record must be kept of each child, 
with whom he or she stays, and all particulars of any apprenticeship. 
The society must carefully look after them till eighteen years of age. 
Homes must be provided for the children. In default of fulfilling 
terms, the child must be sent back at society’s expense. A penalty 
is imposed for any neglect. Any change of domicile to be reported. 
Before leaving Britain each child must have a certificate from a 
Government authorised examiner. The immigration of any ‘defec- 
tive’ or criminal child is prohibited under penalty of not more than 
201. Any child becoming a public burden must, on demand, be 
taken back. These are the main points under which alone the 
Colonial Governments allow this ‘planting.’ The legislation is 
backed by the Federal Government at Ottawa. 


This is how the British Government concur and work together 
with the Canadian : 


The following conditions shall be observed [says the Local Government Board’. 
The Guardians shall in each case obtain an undertaking in writing from any person 
entrusted by them to take children to Canada, and of placing them in homes. That 
immediately after the child is placed out, a report shall be sent to... Ottawa 
of the person with whom the child is placed. 


ere 


The same information is given to the’ Guardians at home. Then 
provision is made that the religion of the child shall govern the 
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selection of the person with whom it is placed. Before leaving home 
a child must be six months under instruction. Each child has to be 
pronounced physically fit, in body and mind, and suitable for emigra- 
tion. The society taking a child out must prove there is reasonable 
expectation of finding a suitable home. 

Now, we have cited these arrangements to show what has been 
practically proved sufficient. A very small percentage of these 
children only have been failures. The colony accepts them. They 
grow up in it. They become good Canadians, fond of the land that 
has become their home. Can we not extend this experience? 
Hitherto the cost of sending emigrants to any other colony has 
been so much greater than Canadian ‘planting,’ that the Cape has 
been neglected. But the Dutch, who were wise in their genera- 
tion, did not confine their child emigration in the nineteenth or 
eighteenth century to New Amsterdam, as New York was called, but 
sent children from Old Amsterdam to the Cape to strengthen the 
white population there. Why should we not follow so good an 
example? There is plenty of room in the territory of the former 
Orange State, as well as in the Transvaal, besides in many an odd 
corner of Cape Colony itself, for more white blood. The first to have 
their pick of land must be those who have suffered for the sake of 
the white race in South Africa. But after they have had their 
choice, is it not possible that under a proper arrangement, such as 
that made in Canada, there may be ‘planting out’ there also? Nay, 
more. May we not organise little settlements in carefully chosen 
places where clergy and schoolmasters and others necessary for 
training children sent from England may bring up healthy little 
colonists? These children would never wish to leave the country 
they would regard as their own. They would be taught a loyalty to 
motherland and fosterland. They would in time help to keep the 
balance of power in making the whites ‘show up’ in comparison 
with the blacks. The care taken in Canada against any physical or 
criminal taint could be scrupulously observed and enforced. They 
could be taught how to farm, how to ‘ ranche,’ how to take their part 
in mining or trade or any technical work. They would in short be 
bred up to usefully fill places in that South African Union of 
Provinces which shall keep for the races who have to live there 
together, the benefits of the best characteristics of the European 
races. That their bodies will not deteriorate in the healthy climates of 
the Cape and of the plateaux ftom north of Pretoria to Cape Town, 
we are sure from the robustness of settler and native alike. That 
we may help to keep their political and social character strong and 
healthy and pure must be our desire. Child emigration carefully 
guarded and looked after, under some such management as the 
Canadian, may well aid us in our effort. 

LORNE. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Translated into English Verse by ARTHUR WavuGH 


Down the aisles of the Abbey, in gathering night, 

I saw the majestical marbles loom ; 
And the gorgeous panes in the pale twilight 

Shed a filtering fire on the pavement’s gloom. 
Like the stream of the light my memory streamed, 
And the shadows grew deeper the longer I dreamed ! 


From statue to statue I wandered oft, 
And gaunter and ghostlier still they frowned ; 
When a mighty peal from the organ loft 
Thundered, and deluged the air with sound. 
Then a light, like a star, gleamed out above, 
And a silvery note like the call of the dove. 


‘Will you play?’ they asked. And my fingers leapt 
With joy to the five-fold, serried keys ! 

And I called from the place where their music slept 
The voice of the trumpets, the sound of the seas! 

In billow on billow the melody rolled, 

While the twilight gathered the strains to her fold ! 


The towering arches shivered and swung, 

As the storm of the music doubled and spread : 
The vaults of the ages open sprung ; 

The cavernous graves gave up their dead! 
And the blood of the martyrs for centuries slain 
Came back to the withered veins again. 


I saw the Christ on the bitter rood, 

Now crowned in glory, apparelled in light : 
The saints misjudged, misunderstood : 

God’s army, re-ordered to claim its right : 
Weeping they rose from their prison of stone, 
Weeping they passed, to seek their own. 
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Grey-browed Resentment, the Hatred of years, 
The brood of Sorrow, the spawn of Hell! 
All that is bartered for blood and tears, 
All that the angels strive to quell,— 
They passed, as the dew on a desert land, 
While the Abbey shook like a palsied hand ! 


Then the music changed to a pitiful cry, 
To the beating pulse of a twilit sea: 
The aisles grew greyer; but still the sigh 
And sob of the grief of Eternity ! 
For the glorious army of martyrs came, 
And their murderers quailed ‘neath the finger of shame. 


They clung to the pillars whereby they were scourged, 
They pointed the tree and the ladder of death! 

The organ crashed, and a shriek emerged 
From its bursting heart, like a dying breath. 

And there, in the twilight’s afterglow, 

I was one with the chorus of deathless woe. 


Then the music died, and the wailing lone, 

And, like shadows sweeping the marble floor, 
The mighty army sank back into stone, 

And slept on the bosom of earth once more ; 
And all they had suffered, and hoped, and prayed, 
Found silence at last in the Abbey’s shade! 


My heart, my heart is the Abbey grey! 
My heart has its altars and graves of white ; 
Where the voice of music, in Memory’s lay, 
Recalls my gods to the lower light! 
O hearts I have cherished, awake, awake! 
Live again in my song for your own sweet sake! 


See, the figures of light arise and throng, 
Throng back with a smile, my smile to greet ; 
I can hear the strains of their gentle song ! 
I break thro’ the darkness—we meet! we meet! 
I can feel their breath with my tresses play ; 
But their eyes and their heart are far away ! 


My heart, my heart is the Abbey high, 
The Abbey wide, with its hidden nooks! 
Where nothing can perish, where nothing can die, 
Where Fame is inscribed in Gop’s Doomsday Books ! 
Where the marble’s warning is cold and grey, 
For the souls that sleep are awake for aye ! 
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I cling to the pillars where once I bled, 
For these are the pillars that bear my life: 
They shiver for thought of the grief that is dead, 
For they know where my heart broke|down in the strife. 
But the graves of the past open still to the strong, 
And my dead shall live—in my burning song! 


Es wurde Nacht im gewaltigen Dom, 

Noch weisser die Statuen, hehrer, 

Durch Riesenscheiben kam weich und bleich 
Die Dimm’rung herein, wie ein stiller Strom, 
Der lang verschollnen Geschichte gleich, 
Der Schatten ward grosser und leerer. 


Ich wandelte noch von Gestalt zu Gestalt, 
Die gespenstisch wurden, verschwommen, 

Da kam aus der Hohe ein miichtiger Klang, 
Die Orgel durchbrauste den Dom mit Gewalt, 
Dann ist in silberner Pfeifen Drang 

Ein einzig Lichtlein erglommen. 


Wollt Ihr die Orgel versuchen ? sprach 
Der Canonicus. Ich? O! Wie gerne! 
Die Hinde in fiinf Claviaturen rief 

Ich Himmelsstimmen, Posaunen wach, 
Die ganze Kirche, die schweigend schlief, 
Das Dimmerlicht in der Ferne. 


Und in den Wélbungen hat es gebebt, 
Ich sass, von Ténen umfluthet, 
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Die Griifte thaten sich seufzend auf, 

Was lingst vergangen, hier hat es gelebt, - 
Es kam aus Jahrhunderter Tiefen herauf, 
Was hier verklungen, verblutet. 


Der Sender unter dem Baldachin, 

Der Genius, von Licht umflossen, 

Der Hunger erlitten, Verkennung, Pein, 

Der hiinderingend nach Recht geschrien, 

Sie traten hervor aus dem schweigenden Stein, 
Und haben Thriinen vergossen. 


Der alte Hass und der alte Groll, 

Hat unversdhnt noch die Hiinde 
Verzweifelt geballt, und die Holle stand 
Vor den Himmelsstimmen, die trauervoll, 
Wie Thau, hinstrémten auf Wiistenbrand, 
Es bebten die Mauern, die Wiinde. 


Es bebte die Orgel, wie Pulsschlag laut, 
Wie brausende Meereswellen, 

Und schluchzte leise, wie tiefer Gram, 
Es hat den alten Siiulen gegraut, 

Wie Martyr und Henker da wiederkam, 
Hindeutend auf blutige Stellen. 


Und Arme umschlangen die Siiulen, wie 
Von hilfloser Qual gewunden, 

Daran gefesselt von eignen Haar. 

Die Orgel klirrte und heulte, schrie, 

Zu dem Erdenleid, zu der Jammerschaar, 
Die niichtens sich hier gefunden. 


Dann ward es wieder so still und gross, 
Das Toénen, das Schluchzen verhallte, 
Sie hullten in Marmorgewandung sich, 
Sie bargen schweigend in Erdenschooss 
Was sie erduldet, dass feierlich 

Ihr Fuhlen im Ruhm erkalte. 


Mein Herz ist wie die Westminsterabtei, 
Ist Friedhof, mit weissen Altiren, 

Ist Orgel, posaunt in Vergessens Nacht, 
Ruft all meine Gétter zum Gruss herbei, 
Ihr Heissgeliebten! Erwacht! Erwacht 
Ich will Euch Wohllaut bescheren ! 
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Da treten die Lichtgestalten heran, 
Und lacheln, sind auferstanden, 
Mir brausts, durchs Herze und singt so mild, 
Bis Finsternisse ich theilen kann, 

» Sie athmen warm, wabrend Bild um Bild, 
Mit fernen Griissen sich fanden. 


Mein Herz ist wie Westminster, so hoch, 

So weit, mit verborgenen Tiefen, 

Da Keiner verschollen, und Nichts verschwand, 
Da warnend iiber der Richtstatt noch 

Ein Unvergessen ! in Marmor stand, 

Und wach sind, die ruhlos schliefen. 


Mit meinen Armen umschling ich bang 

Die Saulen im Herzensdome, 

Die zittern. Sie wissen wo’s Herze brach, 

Sie horten klirren was einst zersprang, 

Sie schauen dass all meine Griiber wach, 

Im feurigen Liederstrome ! 

CARMEN SyYLya. 

Bucarest, den 9ten Januar, 1900. 
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“MR. RUSKIN AT FARNLEY 


THE recent death of Mr. Ruskin has brought to my mind certain 
notes I took of his later visit to Farnley, and has made me try and 
remember all I had heard of the visit he paid many years ago, and 
these notes, with my recollections and a few letters from him, 
should, I think, make an interesting record of his connection with 
Farnley. 

I have no means of knowing how Mr. Ruskin became acquainted 
with our late uncle, Francis Hawksworth Fawkes of Farnley, the son 
of Turner’s friend, but his first visit to Farnley was about the year 
1851. All that is known about the visit is a matter of tradition, but I 
remember my uncle telling me that Mr. and Mrs. Ruskin stayed 
there for a month at least, and that every night he used to take one of 
the water colours up to his bedroom to look at it the first thing in the 
morning, and there are many notes about the Turner drawings in 
Modern Painters. There are also memories of the beauty and 
charm of the bride, as she then was, and of how she used to wade 
barefoot in the stream like a real Scotch lassie. There must have 
been during that month much of interesting talk, but I was never 
able to glean much about it from my uncle. I am bound to say 
that though he was pleased with his great appreciation of Turner, 
he had not the feeling of reverence for the avthor of Modern 
Painters that I have always had; however, they were very friendly, 
as the following letter will show, written from Venice : 


Venice : 8th February, 1852. 

Dear Mr. Fawkes,—I have been long wishing to write to you, and more to 
hear from you; but sirice I left London I have been far from well, and able tc 
write only few letters, but I cannot stay longer without knowing, first how you 
are, and secondly, that you were not offended at my inscribing my pamphlet to 
you, of which, not having heard from you since, I have been in some little fear. 
There was so much in it about your“collection that I did not like it to appear 
without some special acknowledgment of your kindness, but if you do not wish 
your name to be associated with the opinions expressed in other parts of the 
pamphlet, I will withdraw it in future editions. But I want first of all to know 
how you are, for you must have felt very deeply what has occurred since last I saw 
you. For myself, I had been expecting ft, and yet it has cast more shadow than 
I thought over these lagoons which he painted so often—what must it over your 
secret walks and glens ? 
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I have heard nothing definite of what he has done—probably you have heard 
more than I. I was in hopes at first, from a vague report of the will, that all the 
pictures, sketches and drawings had been left to form a grand gallery ; now they 
tell me it is the finished pictures only. Alas! these are finished in a double sense— 
nothing but chilled fragments of paint on rotten canvas. The Claudites will have 
a triumph when they get into the National Gallery. 

I am longing to get home to see what has been found in his cellars and drawers, 
but I have a great deal to do here yet—perhaps I shall have to run home and 
return, Are you thinking of coming to town this season, or were you discouraged 
by the unfortunate result of last year ?—nay, I am sure you will be up if only to see 
the Queen Anne Street pictures once more on the old walls, and I should be 
grieved if I did not meet you there. 

I was very sorry that I did not see Lady Barnes when she came to town. We 
were just leaving when she arrived. I was, besides, in much confusion, not only 
leaving for the Continent, but leaving the town house—I hope the last, as it was 
the first town house in which I shall ever live. The man who breakfasts with a brick 
wall opposite to him when he may have a green field, deserves to be bricked up in it. 

You will not be much interested in anything that I can tell you about Venice ; 
you have enough to entertain you at home—the brave doings of ourclever Ministry. 
I think, however, I shall make Effie write you an account of one of Marshal 
Radetzky’s balls, which I broke through my vows of retirement to take her to the 
other day at Verona. There was much of interest in it, but chiefly seeing the old 
Marshal and his intense solicitude that everyone, and especially the ladies, should 
have enough to eat, standing behind their chairs at the supper table, reconnoitring 
the table as if it had been a field of battle, and running every now and then 
himself to the kitchen to order up the reserves. I think also I must get you to 
write to Effie, in order to remind her that she has some friends in England; also 
I do not know how I am to get her away from here, the Austrians have made 
such a pet of her that she declares if she ever leaves Venice it must be to go to 
Vienna. But, at any rate, pray write a single line either to Effie or me, saying 
how you all are—a letter will always find me sent to the Poste Restante here ; I 
have a direction, but it is a troublesome and long one, and the letter will be quite 
as safe at the Post Office. I must do the Austrians justice in this respect. My 
father writes to me twice a week, and I to him every day. I have been five 
months in Venice and never a letter has missed. I hope this will not be the first 
to be lost, for I am really getting very anxious to hear from you. 

Have you done anything to the drawings of birds yet? I am terrified lest any 
harm happen to them in framing. Pray tell me they are safe, and if the large pic- 
tures are still down and you continue to like them so. Effie sends her best love, 
and says (which my letter above will confirm), first, ‘ that she is as wild as ever,’ 
secondly, which is rather inconsistent with my statements, ‘that she hopes to 
come and have some more walks at Farnley,’ which I am exceedingly glad to hear, 
and lastly, that she hopes ‘to come to be kept in order by you again some day,’ 
which is the most sensible thing I have heard her say for a long time. Our best 
regards to Mrs. Fawkes. 

Ever, my dear Mr. Fawkes, 
Most sincerely yours, 
J. Ruskin. 


Postscript by Mrs. Ruskin : 


Dear Mr. Fawkes,—Pray don’t mind what Mr. Ruskin says about me on the 
opposite page. I love you and dear Mrs, Fawkes and Farnley as much as ever, 
and no Austrians or anybody else will make me forget you or your kindness to me. 
Mr. Ruskin and I often talk of you and Mrs. Fawkes. 

« Ever, believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
EFFIE. 
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The pamphlet alluded to in the letter is the one on Pre- 
Raphaelitism, in which there are many descriptions of the Farnley 
drawings, more especially of the ‘Mont Cenis’ in a snowstorm and 
the ‘Man-of-War.’ The allusion to the drawings of birds is of great 
interest. There is a book of birds’ feathers compiled by a member 
of the Fawkes family early in the century in the library at Farnley ; 
on one side the feathers from the head, back, breast, etc., fastened 
down ; on the other side of the page, drawings of the bird by various 
hands ; of these some twelve are by Turner, some of them said to be 
shot by him. Mr. Ruskin was of opinion that the fact of rubbing 

-against the feathers was injurious to these works of art, which were 
very badly mounted, so they were placed in a book, and many years 
later we bad them window-mounted with great care. Soon after 
this letter was written, sad events happened which caused the 
intimacy with Farnley to be broken off, and it was thirty years 
before any communication passed with Mr. Ruskin. In the year 
1881 I was anxious to place a portrait of Mr. Ruskin in the room 
at Farnley, which tradition says was occupied by Turner, and in 
which room I placed all the portraits of Turner I could find. I wrote 
to Mr. Ruskin asking him for his photograph, and I got the following 
reply : . 

Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire : 
4th May, 1881. 


My dear Madam,—Your letter has given me more pleasure than anything that 
has chanced to me for many a day—relating to the old times and lost hopes of my 
life, or at least, laid down hopes, for I can sometimes lift them again, and 
recover the trust that some day yet Turner may be known by English people for 
what he was. 

It is more than delightful to me also to find an English lady still caring for 
the things and the people that have been. 

There is no photograph of me that is the least like even what is now left of the 
youth who loved Turner. The engravings from Richmond’s portrait are out of the 
market, but I have written to him to-day to ask whether, if I were to send the 
drawing to London, he could trust my photographer to do from it what would 
satisfy him. If not, I will try and get a little water-colour copy made for you 
from Richmond's water-colour sketch; this, I think, might fall in better in 
every way with your pretty plans for the decoration;of the room. May 1 come to 
see it when all’s done ? 

With sincere remembrances to Mr. Fawkes, and renewed thanks for your 
letter, 

Believe me, dear‘Madam, 
Ever your faithful servant, 
Joun Ruskin. 


This letter was very shortly followed by a most kind letter from 
Mr. Richmond. 


20 York Street: 
June 22, 1881. 


My dear Madam,—My friendship with your father, Baron Cleasby, emboldens 
me to address you, and I write this to inform you that at the request of my dear 
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old friend, John Ruskin, I sent the only copy to be had of the early print of him 
from my drawing, which I am proud to think should be deposited in the Turner 
room at Farnley, for which purpose he told me it was destined. I tried at the 
publishers to get a copy for him, but it seems to have been all sold off, and 
fortunately among my own prints, the one sent to you was found, and I could not 
wish # more honoured or appropriate destination of it than to be admitted into 
the historical chamber associated with our Shakespeare in landscape painting, 
Turner. 
I beg to remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Gro. RicuMonD, 


The print is a lovely work of art, and still hangs in the Turner 
room at Farnley. It is needless to say that the last paragraph in 
Mr. Ruskin’s letter, about ‘coming to see,’ was not left long 
unanswered, but ill-health prevented his coming till 1884, when, 
in May, I had a very few lines from him, asking to bring 
M. Chesneau to Farnley, but once more hindrances came, and it 
was not till November 1884, that I got the following letter: 


84 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
Dear Mrs. Fawkes,—I did not answer your last kind letter, in my unsettled 
state of mind and plans. Will you forgive me yet ence more, and will you and Mr. 
Fawkes hear my most pitiful and humble and importunate prayer for the showing 
with the Rhine sketches some of those solemn Highland lochs—the Cenis Top and 
the Ship of the Line, and the Reichenbach; yes, and one or two Wharfedale bits. 
I am going to send Farnley itself and the Avenue, and some chosen Jater ones, 
but you have everything best of the early time—(and, oh! can we get the Major's 
Field of Waterloo ?) and your Farnley Heraldry. I saw Sir Frederick yesterday, 
and we are agreed, if only you will help us, to turn the world outside in and upside 

down, and get such a sight as London never saw. 
Ever your grateful and affectionate, 
J. Ruskin. 


This letter foreshadows the exhibition of Turner’s water-colours, 
with which the new water-colour gallery at the Royal Academy was 
opened, and to which many of the Farnley pictures went. I 
received a short letter, dated the 13th of November, suggesting 
coming to stay at Farnley, and then a few days later from: 


Balliol College, Oxford : 
19 November, 1884. 

Dear Mrs. Fawkes,—I am so grateful and happy at the thought of being once 
more at Farnley Hall again. 

I will be at your hall door, D.V., on Wednesday, Dec. 10th. May I stay till 
Saturday, 13th ? Don’t think of putting off any visitors on my account, only if 
you have strangers at dinner you will send me a slice of mutton to my room, for 
of all things I dread dinner talk on either shooting or painting. 

I was stupid to forget the big Reichenbach, but my chief delight is the small 
one. [Here follows a slight pen-and-ink sketch of the rainbow Reichenbach. } 

Ever yours gratefully, 
J. R. 


There was further delay, and on the 12th of December Mr. 
Ruskin wrote further : é 
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Cheltenham; 
December 12th, 


Dear Mrs. Fawkes,—How kind you are! I never should have thought of the 
Inn if I had known you would understand my being tired, and for this further 
terror, that I felt as if I might be by that time just in the woefullest and most 
ridiculous stage of a cryingcold. It hasnot come on yet, however, and to-morrow 
I shall take the 9 train from here and bring myself somewhere within quite easy 
reach of you by Saturday—whether I need nursing or rest, or am, as I still hope, 
able to enjoy myself as you would like me to—anyhow, I will be at Farnley at 
some time early on Saturday, most thankful in the hope of entering once more 
into the joys of past days. 

Ever yours faithfully, 
J. Ruskin. 


And on Saturday the 13th of December he really did arrive. The 
first words he said when he entered the room, were—that he had a 
great favour to ask, which was that we would not ask him to go into 
the drawing-room, the room where the oil pictures by Turner hang, 
for that he should not be able to bear it. As far as we know he did 
not go into that room, for of course we did not propose it; but he 
was down very early one morning before anyone was about, and it is 
possible that when quite alone he went into that room, where, ‘ Dort 
hangs like the sun personified,’ but'we never knew whether he did 
or not, nor did he give us any idea why he did not wish to go into 
that room, only we felt sure it was for reasons connected with his 
previous visit to Farnley, when he did not go there alone. I 
regretted that he did not see the oil pictures, for there was a tradi- 
tion that he preferred the ‘Pilot Boat’ to ‘Dort,’ and I should have 
liked to hear his reasons. On this occasion he came to Farnley quite 
alone, not even a servant, and he looked and seemed so frail and 
feeble that his visit, delighted as we were to see him, caused us some 
anxiety. He had travelled from Matlock, and had nearly doubled 
the journey by coming in a roundabout way by Skipton, because 
he said he could not bear to come by Sheffield, as the sight of the 
ravages made by smoke and manufactures in that once lovely 
country affected him too much. He seemed very tired and worn 
out, but after a short rest he came down to dinner, and in the even- 
ing he spoke about music. He said that what is now called high- 
class music missed all the point and meaning of the old national 
music, which so much depended on the feeling of the performer. 
Now-a-days you could not get to hear a Scotch or old Italian air, and 
for his part he preferred low mutsic to what is called good music— 
the latter was full of a certain passion but meant nothing. Later on 
the education system was attacked by Mr. Ruskin, who was of 
opinion that it was greatly overdone, that all compulsory education 
was a mistake, that all people required to learn was that if they did 
their duty and their work in life well, they would be happy here 
and happy hereafter. It was suggested to him that, unless children 
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were eduéated up to a certain point, you could not find out those 
who had talent and genius; but Mr. Ruskin maintained that all 
that was required was to teach people to be honest and upright, 
and faithful workers, that real genius always found its own level. 
He then wandered round the room, and said he did not think the 
drawings had faded at all since he had last seenthem. He fell upon 
modern art and artists, whose sole idea was to live in society and 
make money, ‘ruined,’ he said, ‘ by that accursed London.’ We asked 
how it was that no one could paint now like Turner, and he said, 
first of all Turner was a great genius, probably such a one as the 
world had never seen, and also he worked hard and studied deeply, 
which none of the present men did. I asked if he did not think 
Mr. Alfred Hunt was an exception, and he said, up to a certain 
point he was, that he did study, and had done some charming work, 
but nothing grand. 

Sunday, December 14th.—A dull, gloomy morning, and Mr. Ruskin 
came down rather depressed by the weather. He talked at breakfast 
about the clouds and his study of the sky, and the fact that the last ten 
years had been marked by such great absence of sunshine and so much 
cloud and fog. He said he had a daily record of the sky for the last 
forty years, and that his love for clouds and sky effects had first led 
him to love Turner. He said it was too dark to look at the pictures, 
so he went up tohis room. In the afternoon he looked at the Rhine 
sketches, the day being so dark he said he could not fully enjoy 
them, but it was most interesting to hear his comments upon each 
one ; afterwards he looked at the book of birds, which he had alluded 
to in the letter of 1852. They seemed to delight him, especially the 
peacock’s head, which he said was a marvel of colour and force, and 
the kingfisher, which he examined for a long time with a microscope, 
and he said he could not find words to describe its exquisite beauty. 
I asked if Turner had painted many birds, and he answered, ‘ Nowhere 
but at Farnley. He could only do them joyfully there!’ He showed 
us some studies of Swiss mountain scenery which had been done 
by one of his pupils, and which appeared to me very harsh and 
crude; he also showed a very lovely design by Kate Greenaway, 
the pencilling and colouring most delicate. After that he sat for 
a long time silent in a reverie, when he suddenly spoke and 
said: ‘Farnley is a perfectly unique place, there is nothing like 
it anywhere; a place where a great genius had been loved and 
appreciated, who did all his best work for that place, where it is 
treasured up like a monument in a shrine.’ Later on he spoke of 
the large drawing of Chamouni, and from that went on to describe 
how the glaciers are gradually melting away, the Glacier des Boissons 
in the drawing no longer exists at all, and he added, with a deep 
sigh, that the Chamouni valleys were‘now full of great hotels and a 
babbling crowd. He was not well enough to dine with us, but he 
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came down for an hour after dinner, and he talked a good deal about 
Sir Walter Scott, and the fact, which I ventured to doubt, that his 
works were not read now by the young. I said they were sold in 
sixpenny and penny numbers, so, surely, there must be a demand ; but 
he said they had not the same influence. Several times during his 
visit he touched on his ideas respecting political economy, and it was 
not very easy to find out exactly what he meant. He said he had never 
given a vote and never should, and he seemed to hold the same views 
as Carlyle, of whom he spoke with the utmost love and veneration. 
He said he had been more than a father to him, that there was nothing 
in literature, as far as history went, like his French Revolution and 
Frederick the Great, and that he had done immortal work. I said 
how sad it seemed that with his great aspirations he should have 
led such a miserable life, and Mr. Ruskin said he was not really as 
unhappy as the Life by Froude made him out to be; that he had a 
wretched digestion and a way of talking about his miseries, but that 
his life was not really as unhappy as Turner’s. Returning to his 
views on political economy, he seemed to wish to return to feudal 
times ; he said we should be better without trade or commerce, that, 
having taught other nations to work for themselves, we should only 
manufacture what we required outselves, and that all the extra coal 
should be sent to Polar regions, Spitzbergen, etc., so as to keep the 
inhabitants warm. It was all most interesting to listen to, because of 
the wonderful flow of picturesque language, but it was not very con- 
vincing, for if the kind of Socialism he appeared to advocate were to 
obtain, what would become of the art to which his life was dedicated ? 
and his pessimistic views of the degeneracy of his countrymen were 
very depressing, especially when he wound up by saying that ‘An 
Englishman of the time of Queen Elizabeth was the most glorious 
creature that ever was created, whereas the cockney of to-day was 
the loathsome slime of an abominable rascal.’ It reminded me of the 
late Duke of Albany saying that Mr. Ruskin had been born 300 
years too late. He told us the Duke’s death had been the greatest 
blow that could have happened to him. The next morning Mr. 
Ruskin went away. I drove with him to the station, and as we got 
near the little town Mr. Ruskin said, ‘Look! look! A Turner draw- 
ing!’—and engraved on my memory is the familiar view of Otley 
Bridge, the river Wharfe gleaming in veiled sunshine, a soft mist 
half hiding the town, and the great hill rising slate-coloured above 
the mist into a luminous sky—just the sort of effect that the great 
artist loved to paint, and had learnt to love at Farnley. When we 
parted at the station, Mr. Ruskin said he would come again, but ever 
increasing illness made it impossible, and now he is gone to ‘ where 
beyond these voices there is peace.’ 
Epirh Mary Fawkes. 
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THE 
AUTOCRAT OF THE DINNER TABLE 


THE twenty years of John Selden’s life began with the England of 
the great Queen, and ended with the England of the great Protector. 
Mark Pattison regarded him, not without reason, as a typical Eng- 
lishman. He was never out of England, but, as Ben Jonson said of 
him, though he stayed at home, he knew the world. His learning 
was prodigious, even for a learned age, and yet he was conspicuously 
practical, even in the practical art of politics. He was one of the 
few lawyers who attained great eminence in the House of Commons, 
and one of the few statesmen who ever held their own in an assembly 
of divines. His published writings, except the History of Tythes, 
are dead, and even the History of Tythes is only consulted by pro- 
fessional students. He wrote a style which can never have been 
read with pleasure, and can scarcely now be read at all. Stilus 
optimus magister dicendi, says Crassus in the De Oratore—‘ The 
pen is the best master of speech.’' It was so with Cicero, it was so 
with Burke, it was so in our own day with Macaulay. But in Selden’s 
case it was far otherwise. His pen had to be taken away from him 
before his mind could flow clearly and easily through natural 
channels. He lived, of course, long before the days of Parliamentary 
reporting. But by the general consent of his contemporaries he was 
one of the most powerful and effective debaters in Parliament. So, 
among others, says Clarendon, an unsparing critic of his books, and 
himself a consummate master of all the rich resources of our English 
tongue. Selden’s speeches have perished, like Strafford’s, and Eliot’s, 
and Pym’s. The happy accident which has preserved his Table Talk 
enables us to see for ourselves the immeasurable superiority of his 
spoken to his written word. Scarcely any book in the English lan- 
guage has a value so utterly disproportionate to its size. The 
duodecimo edition of 1847 can be carried comfortably in the pocket. 
The larger and more elaborate volume, brought out by the late Mr. 
Harvey Reynolds in 1892, contains only two hundred pages. These 
pages show us how an accomplished man, famous for his conversation, 
entertained his company more than two hundred and fifty years ago. 
The knowledge is priceless, and would be so even if the publication 


' The exact words are Stiius optimus et praestantissimus dicendi effector et magister. 
They have the air in the dialogue of a familiar quotation, but I cannot indicate 
their original source. 
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of the book thirty-four years after Selden’s death had led to no 
direct result. But it is impossible to read Selden’s witty aphorisms 
and brilliant illustrations without perceiving how much the great 
talker of the eighteenth century was indebted to the great talker of 
the seventeenth. It is no disparagement of a strong man’s original 
force to say that Samuel Johnson derived his colloquial manner from 
John Selden. 

If Selden had lived in ordinary times, his career would have been 
uneventful, for he was neither adventurous nor ambitious. Civil 
troubles forced him into prominence, and when he was compelled to 
take an active part in public affairs he showed that he was no time- 
server, but a man of principle. He had the intellectual honesty 
which is to some men what morality or enthusiasm is to others. 
He would not make a fool of himself by saying what he knew to be 
untrue. In deference to King James he expressed regret for having 
argued that tithes were not payable by divine law. To retract the 
argument, to acknowledge himself in the wrong, he absolutely 
refused. Selden belonged to the middle class, which in this country 
more than in any other answers Aristotle’s description, and acts as 
the bulwark of the State. He was a native of Sussex, and received 
his early education at the free school of Chichester. From Chichester 
he went to Oxford, with which for the remainder of his life he was 
destined to be connected. He matriculated at Hart Hall, and it is 
curious that this great scholar, who represented the University 
throughout the Long Parliament, took no degree. He was called 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple, and, so far as he adopted any pro- 
fession, he adopted the profession of the Jaw. But his heart was in 
study, and in the larger affairs of State. Two views of the law of 
England have come down to us from the seventeenth century. To 
Sir Edward Coke it was the perfection of human reason, to Oliver 
Cromwell it was a tortuous and ungodly jumble. Selden was too 
much of an antiquary to agree with Cromwell, and too much of a 
philosopher to agree with Coke. He must very soon have mastered 
whatever the law-books of those days could teach him, and in legal 
learning he had no superior at the Bar or on the bench. He was a 
conveyancer, and had a large amount of chamber practice. But he 
is said to have appeared in court only when his vast knowledge was 
required by some case of unusual gharacter and special importance. 
He became, when he was quite a young man, steward to Henry 
Grey, ninth Earl of Kent, and ‘his close connection with that family 
only ended with the death of the Countess, three years before his 
own. One consequence of this appointment was that he spent his 
vacations at Wrest, in Bedfordshire, then Lord Kent’s, and now Lord 
Cowper’s. Another was, that after the Earl’s death he came to live 
at Lady Kent’s house, The Carmelites, in Whitefriars, where he kept 
his splendid library and his choice collection of Greek Marbles. If 
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he was ever married at all, he was privately married to Lady Kent. 
Sir Edward Fry, from whose admirable article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography 1 have taken the facts of Selden’s life, does not 
believe the story of the marriage. In any case, there was no scandal, 
which is creditable to the somewhat censorious society of the time. 

Like Lord Mansfield, who in his youth ‘ drank champagne with 
the wits,’ Selden enjoyed the best of good company from the first. 
He was the friend of Ben Jonson, of Camden the famous author of 
Britannia, and of Sir Robert Cotton the antiquary, at whose house 
in Palace Yard he read and studied. His History of Tythes from 
the days of Melchisedec appeared in 1617, and he soon discovered 
that England was not a free country. For denying what was called 
the jure divinoship of the clerical tenth he was haled before the 
High Commission, and apologised lest worse should happen to him. 
He did not follow the example of Galileo by retracting as error what 
he believed to be truth, but he submitted to the jurisdiction. The 
incident is thoroughly characteristic. Selden had a profound con- 
tempt for ‘the great vulgar and the small.’ He did not care two 
straws what the High Commission thought about a matter of which 
they knew nothing. He knew the difference between his own real 
learning and the sham learning of King James. But he sincerely 
respected law and order. His mind was not naturally speculative, 
like the mind of his illustrious friend Thomas Hobbes, but practical 
and historical. If the Commissioners chose to talk nonsense, that was 
their affair. He submitted to their authority without prejudice to 
his contempt for their understandings. Nor was he cast (few men 
are) in the heroic mould. When it was his duty to express an 
opinion, he never shrank from expressing it because it was dangerous 
or unpopular. But to go to prison for a theory of tithes he regarded 
as absurd, and as the times grew more turbulent he may have thought 
that the supply of martyrs was likely to exceed the demand. He 
was not, however, timid like Hobbes. He braved the wrath of King 
Charles by acting as a manager in the impeachment of Buckingham, 
and risked the vengeance of a Parliamentary majority by opposing 
the impeachment of Strafford. Nor did he always escape the penalty 
of his boldness. In 1629 he was committed to the Tower with Eliot, 
Hobbes, and six other Members of Parliament. He was shifted from 
prison to prison, and was not finally released till 1631. But it is 
a curious fact, as Sir Edward Fry points out, that he bore no malice 
against the King. He must have been a man of singularly even 
temper, cold but placable, never carried out of his way by enthusiasm 
or resentment or the passion for notoriety which has been the motive 
of so many otherwise inexplicable acts. 

Selden sat in Parliament successively for Lancaster, for Great 
Bedwin, for Ludgershall, and for the’ University of Oxford. Soon 
after the meeting of the Long Parliament his colleague in the repre- 
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sentation of the University died, his place was not filled up, and 
Selden became the sole representative. Never, before or since, has 
Oxford been better served. Devoted to the interests of learning and 
education, he regarded with a jealous fondness the noble institu- 
tion to which he belonged. In days of fierce faction, of revolu- 
tion, of civil conflict, he preserved a judicial calmness almost 
inhuman in its austere severity. He would have liked to see the 
dispute between the King and the Parliament decided by four 
judges sitting in banc, if only the judges had been, as they after- 
wards became, independent of the Crown. He had had the honour 
to be counsel for Hampden in 1627. He had the courage to refuse 
security for good behaviour when he and other Members were . 
arraigned for words spoken in the House of Commons in 1629. But 
if he had had his way, he would have protected the legal rights of 
the Sovereign against the encroachments of the Commons, as he 
protected the rights of the subject against legal tyranny. When 
politics sank into what he called a scuffle, and both parties appealed 
to the sword, Selden withdrew into privacy, and left them to fight it 
out. Even in 1642 he refused an offer to join the King at York. 
He was then fifty-eight, well provided with this world’s goods, a 
lover of ease, and, as Clarendon says, would not have made a journey 
to York or slept out of his own bed for all the preferment at the 
disposal of the Court. He was content and proud to have been ‘ one 
of the Parliament men imprisoned tertio Caroli.’ That was as near 
martyrdom as he got or desired to get. He never held any office, 
and in 1645 he refused, perhaps from loyalty to Oxford, the Master- 
ship of Trinity Hall, which has often been held by a lawyer, almost 
always by a layman. At the Westminster Assembly of 1643 he was 
a prominent, if not altogether a popular figure. He knew more 
theology than Lord Melbourne, and was even fonder of flinging it at 
the heads of the Bishops. He had, with far wider learning, the same 
caustic humour, and he played havoc with the Westminster Divines. 
‘Perhaps it may be so,’ he used to tell them, ‘in your little pocket 
Bibles with gilt edges ; but the Hebrew (or the Greek) is so and so.’ 
And so and so it remained to them, for very few of them could meet 
him on his own ground. They did not like to be taught by a 
scholar and a man of the world, who studied the Bible as he studied 
the classics ; but they had to put up with it, and the constitution of 
the Church which Parliament adopted from the Westminster 
Assembly is chiefly due to John Selden, Esquire, M.P. Selden was 
a Churchman, and I see no reason to doubt, though Mr. Reynolds 
doubted, that he was, as Sir Matthew Hale described him, a ‘ resolved, 
serious Christian.’ But he had more sympathy with the Presbyterians 
than with the High Church, and it was a fundamental principle 
of his creed that no ecclesiastical system was of divine origin. 
Christ, he held, taught religion and morality, not forms of discipline 
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and administration. So far as they were concerned, all was as the 
State pleased. In short, he was a consistent, logical, unflinching 
Erastian, as all upholders of the connection between Church and 
State must, consciously or unconsciously, be. 

Selden’s Table Talk covers the last twenty years of his life, from 
1634 to 1654. It is probable that during most of that time he 
resided under Lady Kent’s roof, occupying his own sumptuous 
apartments in her large and beautiful house near the Temple and 
the river. Though himself a man temperate in all things, he was 
extremely hospitable, was. famous for his good dinners, and loved to 
entertain. His guests had better entertainment than food and wine, 
for there have been few such brilliant talkers as Selden. The crabbed 
English, and the still more crabbed Latin, of his books present a 
strange contrast to the racy vernacular of his delightful conversa- 
tion. A shrewd, cynical, sarcastic, but not unkindly observer of men 
and things, he always went straight to the heart of his subject, and 
his command of humorous illustration was scarcely surpassed: by 
Swift. I cannot help thinking that Mr. Reynolds was too severe 
upon his indecency. There are perhaps half a dozen passages which 
a delicate taste might censure. But we have no reason to suppose 
that they were uttered in the presence of women, and they are 
purity itself when compared with the habitual converse of the 
succeeding age. Of his alleged impiety there is no trace, though he 
handled ecclesiastical subjects with a homely freedom. From the 
superstitions of his time he was absolutely exempt, and nothing 
can be more exquisite than his own account of the way in which 
by means of an amulet he cast out sham devils from a self- 
tormented friend. His secretary, Richard Milward, to whom we are 
indebted for these flashes of a master mind, observes that the origin 
of the sayings will be proved to all Selden’s acquaintance by ‘the 
familiar illustrations wherewith they are set off.’ 

One of the most justly famous occurs under the heading of 
‘Bishops.’ Selden’s habitual tolerance broke down at Bishops. He 
had no use for them, and even went so far as to deny that they were 
a separate order in the Church. One can easily imagine how a man 
like Selden must have been irritated by the fussy, domineering 
arrogance of the man whom Carlyle profanely calls W. Cant. The 
Long Parliament never did a more foolish thing than when they 
made a martyr of that mean and cruel pedant. 

‘The Bishops,’ says Selden, ‘were too hasty, else with a discreet 
slowness they might have had what they aimed at. The old story 
of the fellow that told the gentleman he might get to such a place 
if he did not ride too fast would have fitted their turn.’ 

And not their turn only. The apologue should be hung up, framed 
and glazed, in every public office, from the Colonial Office downwards. 
That is the best of Selden. He always sticks to the point, and yet 
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he throws out pregnant hints for general application to human 
affairs. Festina lente looks like a frigid paradox, though it is not so. 
The story of the fellow that told the gentleman is ‘the wisdom of 
many, and the wit of one.’ 

Selden’s mind was essentially political—even more political than 
legal. He was under the influence of Hobbes, though his ideal of 
constitutional monarchy was entirely opposed to Hobbes’s absolute 
doctrines. Selden was certainly no democrat. He believed in the 
natural supremacy of the leisurely and educated classes, and he 
probably held that, as Bishop Horsley put it, more than a century 
later, the mass of the people had nothing to do with the laws except 
to obey them. Of Parliamentary freedom he was a devotee, but to 
the notion of self-government in its widest sense he was a stranger. 
Like a good Erastian, he desired the retention of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords, and stoutly maintained against all comers that they 
sat there by as good a right as the hereditary peers. ‘To take away 
Bishops’ votes,’ he said, ‘is but the beginning to take them away; 
for then they can be of no longer use to the King or State. ’Tis 
but like the little wimble to let in the greater auger.’ It is amusing 
to find our old friend, the thin end of the wedge, in this early and 
rudimentary form. Selden’s conception of a Bishop was rather like 
that of Lord Westbury, who said in the Judicial Committee, of 
Bishops Gray and Colenso, ‘ Both these ecclesiastical personages are 
creatures of the law.’ For apostolical succession he did not care a 
rap. A Bishop not a Lord of Parliament was to him no Bishop at 
all, which of course implied that he had no faith in Episcopacy as a 
divine or even as a human institution. As a matter of historical 
fact he was right, and he lived to see it; for in 1646, by ordinance 
of Parliament, the ‘ name, title, style and dignity of Archbishop and 
Bishop were wholly taken away.’ It is true that there are now Bishops, 
suffragans and others, who have no seats in the House of Lords, and 
that the Bishop of Sodor and Man never had a vote. But they are 
exceptions, and, in the true meaning of the Latin proverb, the 
existence of exceptions proves the existence of a rule. On another 
occasion Selden declared his own views with a dogmatic severity 
unusual in him. ‘They are equally mad,’ he exclaimed, ‘who say 
Bishops are so jure divino that they must be continued, and they 
who say they are so anti-Christian that they must be put away. All 
is as the State likes.’ It would have been a strong thing to affirm 
that all Roman Catholics and «all Presbyterians were mad, or even 
unreasonable, which is what Selden meant. But he was a staunch 
Church of England man, regarding the Church as part of the Con- 
stitution, and he spoke as an ecclesiastical lawyer. 

The popular theology of his time was by no means to Selden’s 
taste, and that is no doubt why he was accused of irreligion. He 
suffered in that as in other respects for being in advance of his age. 
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He belonged as a theologian rather to the nineteenth century than 
to the seventeenth, and would have found himself in perfect agree- 
ment with Thirlwall or Stanley. His contrast between Christianity 
and Mahommedanism is curiously modern. 

The Turks tell their people of a heaven where there is a sensible pleasure, but 
of a hell where they shall suffer they do not know what. The Christians quite 


invert this order. They tell us of a hell where we shall feel sensible pain, but of a 
heaven where we shall enjoy we cannot tell what. 


Neither Milton nor Bunyan can be said altogether to have 
escaped the application of this caustic criticism. Selden had what the 
French call the positive spirit, which is sensible of its own limita- 
tions, and will not go beyond them. The imagination of his time, 
especially the Puritan imagination, ran riot in the wildest fancies of 
future woe for the enemies of the saints, and Selden, though a man 
of high character, must have been conscious that he was no saint. 
He was one of those who would rather live up to a comparatively 
low standard than fall short of a comparatively high one. He must 
have secretly sympathised with the young man in the parable who 
went away sorrowful because he had great possessions. He took the 
Englishman’s love of compromise into religion as well as into politics, 
and with the whole force of his nature he hated extremes. There 
are traces in his Zable Talk of the Baconian temper, the grave, 
dignified, philosophic calm with which an intellect, unclouded by 
passion or prejudice, contemplates the wild surging of ignorant 
enthusiasm in its desperate efforts to find truth where there is no 
road. 

‘The laws of the Church are most favourable to the Church, 
because they were the Church’s own making; as the heralds are the 
best gentlemen, because they make their own pedigree.’ This is an 
invaluable text for the Erastian in all times. It is also a perfect 
specimen of Selden’s best manner. There is not a word too much in 
it ; it condenses a whole theory into a couple of sentences, of which 
one is fact and the other illustration. In a formal treatise it would 
have to be expanded or to be followed by a formal essay. In talk it 
is just as it should be. Selden had a singular gift of conversational 
completeness. He could sum up and dismiss a subject in a phrase 
which adhered to the memory while memory remained. Perhaps 
the talker who most resembled him in this particular was Talleyrand. 
The Duke of Wellington was once asked whether he considered 
Talleyrand to be good company. He replied that in the ordinary 
sense of the term he was not. ‘He would often,’ added the 
Duke, ‘sit silent for hours. But once or twice in an evening he 
would say something which you could not forget as long as you lived.’ 
I cannot recall the Duke’s exact words, but such, I am sure, is the 
substance of them. We do not know: how large a share Selden took 
in the talk at his own dinner table. Probably it was much larger 
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than Talleyrand’s, and we only have scattered fragments of it in 
Mr. Milward’s record. But we have quite enough to show us of 
what sort it was. It did not burst out in a torrent, like Johnson’s, or 
flow in a rich volume like Coleridge’s. Johnson owed much to Selden, 
but his own natural eloquence swept away all barriers. Selden kept 
his temper, and was not easily moved to sympathy or to indignation. 
He must have been, I think, a good listener, not because he was 
patient of contradiction or ready to be convinced, but because he 
wished to have the last word. When he said a thing it was to be 
so. His natural dignity and acquired learning gave him a legitimate 
advantage of which he must have been fully aware. 

Having compared Convocation with a court leet, Selden, like a 
good Protestant, turned his guns upon the General Councils of the 
Church of Rome. ‘They talk (but blasphemously encagh) that the 
Holy Ghost is President of their General Councils, when the truth 
is, the odd man is still the Holy Ghost.’ By the odd man he meant 
of course the majority. The charge of blasphemy might perhaps be 
retorted, though I think without reason, by those against whom it 
was directed. Selden, in common with many men whose religion 
lies altogether below the surface, was disgusted by its unseasonable 
intrusion. It affronted his sense of reverence as much as it irritated 
his intellect to hear men say that an issue would be determined by 
inspiration when they knew that it would be determined by numbers. 
But it is true of this as of almost all his wise and pithy sayings, that 
they have an application far wider than that which he originally gave 
them. There is not much outward resemblance between a Council 
of the Church and a political convention in the United States. But 
a belief in the infallibility of the odd man is a political as well as a 
theological superstition. Those who support representative and 
democratic government merely as the fairest and most convenient 
method yet discovered for carrying out the will of a free people are 
beyond the reach of Selden’s sarcasm. Yet it may be useful even 
for them to be reminded that the rule of majorities is an arrange- 
ment, not a principle, and that truth must often be on the losing 
side. Selden had too much of Horace’s contempt for the unholy 
mob, who, after all, may be presumed to know their own minds and 
understand their own business. He did not always remember, though 
he knew, that there might be men as learned as himself without a 
hundredth part of his practical sagacity, and that, on the other hand, 
shrewd mother-wit is a safer guide through life than learning. A 
Conservative will not get much good out of Selden, who will only 
strengthen him in his prejudices. But as a cooling medium for 
enthusiastic democrats I venture to recommend the Table Talk. 

It would be interesting to know what Selden thought of James 
the First. He often quotes that highly educated monarch, with 
whom he argued about the divine right of tithes and other matters. 
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The right divine of kings to govern wrong was His Majesty’s 
favourite tenet, and he believed also in the divine right of Episco- 
pacy, because, as he tersely said, ‘No Bishop, no King.’ Indeed, 
James’s notion of his own attributes and of the sacrosanctity of the 
system which made him possible left little scope for the Governor 
of the Universe. Selden had old scores to pay off against the King, 
and he laughed at him after his death in a characteristic fashion by 
telling an anecdote. Henry the Fourth of France was killed, observes 
Selden, according to some, for his apostasy; according to others, for 
his debauchery. ‘No,’ says King James (who could not abide fight- 
ing), ‘ he was killed for permitting duels in his kingdom.’ ‘ Commonly,’ 
adds the table talker, ‘ we say judgment falls upon a man for something 
in him we cannot abide.’ That is the secular and mundane version of 
the moral drawn for all time in the Gospels from the fall of the Tower 
of Siloam. In a homelier vein is ‘Old friends are best. King James 
used to call for his old shoes ; they were easiest for his feet.’ That 
is all. Selden did not often elaborate, if we may trust, as surely we 
can trust, his constant friend and companion, Mr. Milward. He 
had not the fault of our English nation that when they have a good 
thing they makeittoocommon. The worst and most tiresome talkers 
are those who worry a subject to death. Selden threw out a hint, 
sometimes shot a Parthian arrow, and passed on. He knew better 
than to deliver in conversation an essay on friendship. Everyone 
feels the comfort of old shoes. Selden was too fond of his old shoes, 
too worldly a sage, too fond of peace and wealth. As he grew bolder 
he became more and more impressed with the sinfulness of being 
uncomfortable. I can hear the impassioned moralist declaim against 
the low view of friendship which Selden’s apophthegm implies. It 
was not intended to be exhaustive, but to be suggestive. It was 
table talk. 

‘No man,’ says Selden, ‘is the wiser for his learning.’ He had 
a right to this paradox, and, as in all paradoxes worthy of the name 
there is some truth in it. But it is difficult to conceive Selden apart 
from his learning, or to suppose that the inexhaustible wealth of 
illustration with which it supplied him did not suggest new ideas, 
besides enriching and adorning the old. Yet, on the other hand, we 
may say with confidence that Selden’s wisdom is often most manifest 
in the homeliest images. Like Bacon he took a low view of marriage, 
and he had little respect for the minds of women. The frogs in 
Esop, he tells us, were exceeding wise, because they would not venture 
themselves into the well, although they longed to drink. That is 
rather a cheap form of cynicism, and below Selden’s powers. On the 
other hand, nothing can be better than his example of the old truth 
that we measure the excellency of other men by some excellency we 
conceive to be in ourselves. ‘Nash,'a poet, poor enough (as poets 
used to be), seeing an alderman with his gold chain, upon his great 
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horse, by way of scorn, said to one of his companions, “‘Do you see 
yon fellow, how goodly, how big he looks? Why, that fellow cannot 
make a blank verse.”’ Selden goes on to preach a little sermon against 
what is or was called Anthropomorphism, the only answer to which 
is that if we do not think of God in human terms we cannot think of 
Him at all. We know too well from daily experience that blank verse 
of a sort can be made by anyone, and we have had not only Aldermen 
but Lord Mayors who could ride to hounds. After Tennyson poverty 
can no longer be safely predicated of poets, and Ben Jonson, the 
admiring friend of Selden, was in easy circumstances. But poor 
Nash and irrelevant contempt are as perennial as human nature 
itself. I confess that I have far more respect for Nash than I - 
should have if he had envied the Alderman his great horse and his 
gold chain. He at least respected himself, and a blank verse of 
Shakespeare’s or Milton’s is worth all the gold chains in the world. 
Others of Selden’s contemporaries were illogical besides poor Nash. 
Selden was an attentive critic of sermons, which he did not always 
hear with humble submission. ‘Preachers,’ says he, ‘will bring 
anything intoatext. The young Masters of Arts preached against non- 
residence in the University ; whereupon the Heads made an order that 
no man should meddle with anything but what was in the text. The 
next day one preached upon these words, Abraham begat Isaac; 
when he had gone a good way, at last he observed that Abraham 
was resident, for if he had been non-resident he could never have 
begot Isaac ; and so fell foul upon the non-residents.’ Queen Elizabeth 
was a stickler for relevancy in sermons. She loved to tune the 
pulpits, and her famous ‘ Stick to your text, Mr. Dean,’ is historical. 
It is not perhaps unnatural that the clergy, having to connect 
their thoughts with a verse of scripture, which after all is limited, 
should sometimes be in sore straits. ‘Hear the Church’ was very 
tempting, and to leave out the condition as easy as lying. Arch- 
bishop Whately’s pungent comment, ‘I should like to hear that 
young man preach on “‘ Hang all the law and the prophets,” ’ was quite 
in Selden’s vein. I suspect that Selden, like many laymen, would 
have liked to preach himself, and that when he attended the West- 
minster Assembly the pent-up energies of years broke out ina flood 
which astonished the divines, ‘For a man of the world,’ said Burke, 
in reference to religious questions—‘ for a man of the world, I have 
thought of these things.’ Selden had thought, and read, and written 
on many ecclesiastical subjects. « He was not to be taught by parsons, 
who were, as he reminded them, only ‘ persons’ differently spelt. Mr. 
Reynolds has pointed out that he contradicted himself about their 
learning, which in one place he extols and in another denies. But 
substantially he agreed with Clarendon that they had bad judg- 
ment, and were unsafe guides in mundane affairs. Selden practised 
his own theories. One great merit of his talk is that it always 
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goes straight to the point. His stories, like Lincoln’s, are always 
told for a purpose, and never because he had a story to tell. 
Abraham Lincoln was probably the best storyteller known to 
fame. There may have been mute, inglorious Lincolns who 
equalled him in that respect, if in no other way. But of 
Lincoln it was said, and of Lincoln only could it be said, that he 
illustrated by a story every argument he used, that he invented 
every story he told, and that he never told the same story twice. 
Selden’s stories were not invented. He had a wonderful memory, 
upon which he freely drew, but he never dragged his anecdotes in by 
the head and ears, nor did he dilute them or spin them out. They 
are short, pithy, pointed, easy to remember, and impossible to 
misunderstand. The man who is determined to tell his favourite story 
or the last story he has heard, whether there be a legitimate open- 
ing for it or not, destroys conversation, and ought to be destroyed 
himself. There should be a heavy social penalty for the use of the 
phrase ‘ By the way, that reminds me.’ Ifa story does not explain 
itself, if its connection with the subject is not at once seen, both it 
and its narrator are social solecisms. Soli is their native town, 
although they never heard of it. 

The most profound and searching of all Selden’s utterances is 
partly characteristic of his age, but far more characteristic of him. 
‘ Aye or no never answered any question. The not distinguishing 
where things should be distinguished, and the not confounding where 
things should be confounded, is the cause of all the mistakes in the 
world.’ One would give a good deal to know the precise occasion 
on which this deep and subtle remark was made. The when and the 
why, as Mr. Milward justly observes in his dedication to the Execu- 
tors, give these sentences the more life and the smarter relish. 
Unfortunately he did not supply the want, and to guess is futile. 
All we know is that a ‘doubt’ of some kind had been ‘ propounded.’ 
It may have been whether monarchy was the best form of govern- 
ment, or whether a subject was justified in resisting his sovereign, 
or whether faith without works was more salutary than works without 
faith. But tantalising as our ignorance is, we can fall back upon 
the general truth of the apophthegm. There are questions which 
answer themselves, because they are questions only in form. Where 
there is a real dispute, aye or no raises more difficulties than it 
solves. It is easy to lay down universal propositions. The difficulty 
arises when we come to apply them. Selden lived in stirring times, 
fall of action and speculation, when erroneous opinions might at any 
moment lead to some blunder which was worse than a crime. The 
impartial historian, if such a superhuman being were possible, could 
not acquit either the Court or the Parliament of serious and even 
fatal errors. They were both always ‘answering aye or no to every 
question, until Charles lost his crown and his head because he would 
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be a despot or nothing, and Cromwell, the vindicator of national 
rights, had to rule England without a Parliament by military force. 
They both confounded things which ought to be distinguished, and 
distinguished things which ought to be confounded. In an age of 
political philosophy the voice of the philosopher was unheeded. 

It is, I am afraid, arguable that Selden was a lukewarm patriot. 
No mar more thoroughly enjoyed that pleasure of looking down 
upon the errors of the vulgar which Lucretius has so magnificently 
described. Not that he had any ill-will to either party. He boreno 
malice, he harboured no feeling fiercer than contempt. 


Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 


There is a tradition, not authentic, that at the close of Selden’s life 
he wished he had been a justice of the peace, and in that humble way 
useful tohis neighbours. He would certainly have been the wisest 
justice on the banks of Trent, or Thames. Such wishes are not to be 
taken seriously. But Selden might have had a great career as a 
sagacious statesman, guiding the counsels and moderating the zeal 
of the Parliamentary party. He deliberately turned from what be- 
came in his eyes a vulgar broil. The ‘ great refusal’ has never been 
made with more dignity. Selden retained the respect of his old 
colleagues, and his funeral in the Temple Church was attended by 
the judges of the land. He died, as he had lived, plain John Selden, 
while his intellectual inferiors filled high offices of State. He wanted 
a quiet life; he got it, and he paid for it. He has painted the 
situation in a quaint allegory : 

Wise men say nothing in dangerous times. The lion, you know, called the 
sheep to ask her if his breath smelt; she said aye; he bit off her head for a fool. 
He called a wolf and asked him ; he said no; he tore him in pieces for a flatterer. 


At last he called the fox and asked him. Truly he had got a cold and could not 
smell. 


Selden’s cold was chronic. During the period of these conversa- 
tions the last civil war in England (except Monmouth’s trumpery 
rebellion) was waged, Charles the First was executed, Oliver Cromwell 
became Protector of the realm. But to none of these events is there 
the smallest allusion in the talk of Selden’s table. Such silence 
in private is amazing, and of course we do not know how much 
the secretary suppressed. But one can imagine that Selden, 
having definitively abandoned public life, would not care for such a 
pale simulacrum of it as talking politics with his friends. He 
had filled a great place, and there is nothing less dignified than 
a partial retirement ; or it may be that men of very different opinions 
came to his house, and that to content them all he adopted a cleanlier 
shift than Sir Robert Walpole’s by talking of universal truths. 
Posterity would be ungrateful to quarrel with the result. Except 
Bacon’s Essays there is hardly so rich a treasure-house of worldly 
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wisdom in the’English language as Selden’s Table Talk. Some of it, 
indeed, is thoroughly Baconian, as ‘Wit and wisdom differ; wit is 
upon the sudden turn, wisdom is in bringing about ends.’ But most 
of it is entirely his own, the mature thought of a princely intellect 
equally at home in the book of the world and in the world of books. 
Johnson compared it with French collections of ana, such as the Mena- 
giana, but it is intensely and characteristically English. Although he 
asks, ‘Is there not enough to meddle withal upon the stage, or in 
love, or at the table, but religion?’ religion was seldom out of his 
thoughts. He considered it as a statesman, not as a pietist, but he 
recognised its all-pervading influence on human affairs. An Erastian 
of the Erastians he was no materialist, like his friend Hobbes. He 
was indeed a typical Church of England man, as far removed from 
Geneva as from Rome. He did not shrink from the free handling 
of sacred subjects, and there was an element of brutality in some of 
his sledge-hammer attacks on current superstition. But if he had been 
the scoffing sceptic that some in fear of his learning dubbed him, so 
saintly a man as Sir Matthew Hale could not have called him a 
resolved, serious Christian. Coleridge complained of the lack of 
poetry in Selden, and this complaint is just. He was too much 
under the influence of reason, he had little or no imagination, and 
he underrated the force of sentiment, religious or otherwise. The 
ridiculous aspect of things struck him so forcibly that it sometimes 


blinded him to their graver significance. Every man has his 
limitations, and these were his. But those who know best what good 
talk is will-be the readiest to admire the incomparable excellence of 
Selden’s. 


HERBERT PAUL. 





EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN FORUM 


‘HAST MARTIA: ET OPS CONSIVA?’ 


Ir is due to the initiative of Professor Guido Baccelli, Minister 
of Public Instruction, and to his solicitude for the scientific progress 
of Roman Archzology, that the present excavations in the Forum have 
been undertaken. 

I am thus enabled to give the following account of.the Sacraria 
of the Regia, and of the rites celebrated within its precincts, and to 
realise how the rulers of the ancient world, by subservience to 
the laws of nature, obtained strength to obey the laws of man. 

Last year nothing was visible of the Regia but a few blocks of 
marble attributed to the reconstruction of 36 z.C., the surrounding 
earth not having been removed below the level of the pavement of 
the court in front of the temple of Vesta, and of the altar on the 
steps of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina. A vast and 
depressing layer of medieval paving stones, broken and furrowed 
in various fashions, represented the so-called Via Sacra, arbitrarily 
located between the temple of Vesta and the Regia, and recently 
saddled with a new drain brought thither across republican masonry 
at the angle of the Regia, cutting up a well of the second or third 
century B.C. full of votive offerings, and damaging a fine Etruscan 
structure—the front of the Temenos or sacred enclosure of the Vestals 
—once plastered with delicate opus albaviwm. The well referred 
to above is twenty feet deep, and contained ashes, cinders, Etrusco- 
Campanian pottery with a black surface, architectural fragments and 
weights in terracotta, and an antefix representing Venus. 

The presence of the votive offerings points to the well being 
considered sacred ; while their date,as well as that of the structural 
formation of the tufa lining, would coincide with that of the Puteal 
Libonis, a ‘ fulguritum’ of 195 8.c. 

That the so-called Puteal Libonis must in future be looked 
upon as a purely medizval structure, probably a cattle trough, has 
been placed beyond all doubt by the fact that it overlaps a portion 
of one of the pedestals of the Arch of Augustus, and that a drain 
constructed in Imperial times passes beneath it. 

Explorations have frequently been carried out in the Regia for 
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the purpose of ascertaining the boundary and divisional walls. 
Mr. Nichols, some fifteen years ago, recognised the official residence, 
not the Domus Publica, of the Pontifex Maximus. Dr. Hiilsen 
succeeded in excavating and identifying several architectural 
fragments belonging to a late restoration, among which was a 
portion of the cornice of the obtuse angle formed by the eastern 
side, where was the entrance, and the southern side opposite the 
temple of Vesta. 


ADES VESTA 


FORVM ROMANVM 


SACRARIA of the REGIA 


Marble slabs of 
vperia! pavement 


Tula Wocks af 
Sepublican pavement 


SACRA VIA 


It was no secret that the Collegium of the Pontifices and Flamines 
served the purpose of a Record Office for Annals of State ; that the 
consular and triumphal Fasti of the Romans were incised on its walls, 
and that within its precincts existed the sacraria of the Haste Martix 
and of the goddess Ops Consiva ; yet no trace of them had ever been 
found, or even sought for. The complete destruction of the building 
was attributed to the sixteenth century, and this sufficed. 

Nothing is so injurious to archxological research as that indolence 
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of the brain which causes people, not only to accept for themselves as 
irrefutable canons, but to induce others, who have neither the means 
nor capacity to inquire for themselves, to place faith in opinions 
expressed in the first instance as provisional conjectures, and intended 
to be considered as such until justified by positive research. The 
preconception that the destruction of the Regia was accomplished in 
the sixteenth century, and the direction assigned to the Via Sacra— 
in opposition to the statements of Varro—have retarded the solution 
of the problem and caused irreparable damage to the Regia itself. 

Pirro Ligorio,' when referring to the discovery in 1546 of the 
marbles on which the Fasti were incised, states that as the excavations 
(conducted in search of building material for the construction of St. 
Peter’s) approached the ground, part of the inscriptions were found 
in situ,and that, notwithstanding this, they continued removing them 
down to the foundation. 

No account has been taken by modern archeologists of the assertion 
of Ligorio that ‘the same destructive process had already been 
carried on in former times’ (attributing perhaps to Vandalism that 
for which the Vandals were in no way responsible), nor of the state- 
ment of Panvinio in the Preface to the Fasti published in Venice in 
1558, that a portion of the blocks composing the Regia had already 
been employed as steps in the churches, dispersed among private 
houses or reduced to lime previous to the excavations of 1546; and 
that the limekiln was not only discovered hard by, but that blocks 
of marble which had escaped the fire had already been sawn into 
slabs ‘on which had been carved birds, flowers, Solomon’s knots, and 
other barbarous ornamentations—utterly senseless—similar to those 
on the panels of pulpits and choirs in Roman Basilicas’: Quwm autem 
crypta ipsa, in qua lapides ipsi inventi fuerant, impensis Alexandri 
Farnesii cardinalis amplissimi, effoderetur, summo studio et dili- 
gentia cautum est, ut undequaque in circuitu longe lateque per 
cuniculos excavaretur, quo quicquid superesset temporum maligni- 
tati inveniri posset. 

From his point of view, Panvinio could not have given a better 
description of the ecclesiastical sculptures of the eighth and ninth 
century, produced in a medieval marble yard adjoining a limekiln at 
the entrance of the Roman Forum. 

The fact that search was made far and wide by means of tunnelling 
for fragments broken off the Regia is in itself a proof that their 
dispersion had already been effetted, not only previous to the excava- 
tions of the Renaissance, but before the Forum became filled with 
earth. With reference to the above I may here mention that among 
the pieces of marble considered to have formed the architectural 
decoration of the walls on which the Fasti were incised and enriched 
with exquisite chiselling of the Flavian age, I recognised a piece of a 
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cornice which had been readapted during the Carolingian age for 
architectural purposes, and retained on one side the characteristic 
garlic moulding of the second half of the first century, and on the 
other a barbaric cross of the eighth with a central boss, and branches 
the ends of each of which are divided and bent round on either side 
in the form of a spiral. 

The facetiousness, not unmixed with sarcasm, with which 
Flaminius Vacca excuses the occurrence, frequent enough in his day, 
of an ancient statue being despatched to the limekiln, ‘to take the 
damp off his back after his many years under ground,’ does not 
exclude the presumption that the furnace and the saw had a preju- 
dicial effect on Roman monuments many centuries before the 
sixteenth. 

The Regia discloses a trapezoid of which the smallest side—that 
facing east—contains the ruins of the stairs of approach. The 
southern side, composed of three regular courses of tufa surmounted 
by a layer of pozzolana concrete, faces the ‘Temenos of Vesta.’ The 
wall of the western side, constructed of square blocks of travertine, 
rises from the lower level, likewise trapezoidal, of the adjacent office 
of the Kalatores Pontificum e Flaminiwm paved with delicate black 
and white striped mosaic. This hall terminates in a wall of opus 
reticulatum, where was originally an entrance door, passing which the 
boundary wall of the Regia is formed of square blocks of tufa similar 
to those of the Etruscan ‘Temenos.’ 

At a distance of 6 feet from this side of the Regia, the founda- 
tions of the back of the Heroon of Julius Cesar have been brought 
to light, of which the Cella appears to have more symmetrical pro- 
portions than have been hitherto attributed to it. 

The northern side of the Regia, facing the Via Sacra, was brought 
to view by the reduction of the latter to the level of Imperial times, 
a process which laid bare the lower steps of the approach to the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina, restoring to that building the 
majesty of its original proportions. It also disclosed the steps of the 
Regia, which at this point formed the curbstone of the Via Sacra, and 
by which access was obtained to a late Portico supported by columns 
of cipollino resting on bases of red granite. The travertine founda- 
tions of the northern side were found behind the steps at a depth of 
8 feet, and at an average distance of 6 feet from these steps is the 
tufa wall of the earliest facade. 

In the intervening space, close to the north-west angle, a repub- 
lican well was discovered and emptied, 2 feet 4 inches in diameter, 
lined round with slabs of tufa in five segments, each averaging 
about 2 feet 2 inches in height, and containing thirty-five recesses 
for the feet descending in two alternating rows to a depth of 46 feet 
below the marble pavement. It was ‘covered over at haphazard with 
blocks of tufa, including a republican tile bearing traces of a Greca 
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pattern painted in perspective in blue, yellow, green, grey, red and 
black, with a border of white. 

The well was empty to the depth of several yards, and the walls 
were blackened by fire. Below were discovered pieces of tufa bearing 
traces of the conflagration, rubble earth, and portions of the remains 
of a circular wooden covering, constructed of small pieces dovetailed 
together, and now practically reduced to a black mass. Six weights 
of terracotta lay at the bottom of the well, also fragments of cups, 
and Etrusco-Campanian vases ofa black surface stamped with rosettes. 
The walls of the well rest on clay, while the bottom is filled with a 
layer of gravel 12 inches thick. 

The explorations within the precincts of the Regia, well advanced - 
though not completed, present exceptional difficulties and demand 
the greatest attention, relating as they do to a monument which may 
be looked upon as an architectural palimpsest of fifteen centuries of 
stratifications—a monument which served to register and hand down 
to posterity the records of the most salient facts of Royal, Republican, 
and Imperial Rome. 

In one well alone, and that not an old one, which was dug out so 
as to reach geological stratification, no less than 8 feet of supereleva- 
tion due to Imperial times, including a tufa wall of the time of the 
Republic, and subsequently 27 feet 10 inches of rubble earth were 
traversed before the alluvial deposit was reached. 

The Regia faced east, and remains of the entrance exist in the 
jambs, cut down to the level of the marble pavement. Outside this 
entrance must have been the vestibule of the Regia, of which the 
sides were formed by the prolongation of the main walls, here con- 
structed of blocks of marble with roughly hewn surfaces. The 
removal of the earth at this point disclosed two steps descending 
from the threshold, their angles worn by the action of the feet; also 
a portion of the marble pavement of the Vestibule laid on an earlier 
level of tufa. 

The entrance gave access to a hall in communication with 
another which extended towards the west as far as the main boundary 
wall adjoining the office of the Kalatores. To the right of these 
halls were others confined by a wall somewhat in recess of that which 
supports the flight of steps of late date which led to the Via Sacra, 
The boundary and divisional walls of these halls are composed of Opus 
Quadratum in tufa similar to that of the side facing the Temenos of 
Vesta; they appear to date from the Republic and are surmounted 
by a projecting mass of concrete of red pozzolana, which probably 
indicates the level at which Domitius Calvinus commenced the 
reconstruction of the building during the life of Julius Caesar. 

The floor of the second hall facing the entrance is paved with 
blocks of yellow tufa 8 inches thick, and surrounds a truncated 
circular structure of grey tufa slightly conical, 8 feet 4 inches in 
diameter. 
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The paving-stones are worn by friction around this circular 
structure, of which the segments below the level of the pavement 
rest upon a substratum of earth containing fragments of rough pot- 
tery, among which was discovered a spindle weight, a terracotta 
saucer, and a republican bronze coin (as), stamped with a double- 
headed Janus. 

The hall to the side contains a republican well 2 feet in diameter, 
the walls of which rest upon gravel in which were discovered ten used 
‘knucklebones,’ one ivory die, a bronze cup, and a portion of the 
skeleton of a weasel. 

Against the western wall of the Regia a small square construction 
of blocks of tufa was unearthed, around the upper margin of which is 
a circular projection 3 feet in diameter; and hard by a fragment of 
peperino, cylindrical in form and incised with the following letters, 
‘A COV RI, filled in with red. Their shape coincides with that 
of the lettering on the tombs of the Scipios, now in the Vatican 
Museum, the earliest Latin monumental inscriptions known before 
the discovery of that on the Stele beneath the Niger Lapis (see 
below). The remains of the tufa blocks which formed the pavement 
of this hall were also exposed, together with some small tufa channels, 
no doubt used for sacrificial purposes. 

But the most important discovery was that of a storepit in the 
form of a Tholos 14 feet 7 inches deep, and 10 feet maximum inside 
diameter, cylindrical in form to a height of 7 feet 3 inches and 
conical for the truncated portion above, where is to be seen the 
mouth of a rectangular tufa drain or gutter 5 inches wide and 3 
inches deep. The walls of this storepit are constructed of grey tufa 
blocks 8 inches in thickness, neatly worked and placed horizontally 
in regular courses of from 14 to 17 inches in height. The side of 
these blocks facing the interior is concave and plastered, whereas 
that facing the exterior is more roughly finished and surrounded by 
a layer, 20 inches deep, of the reddish clay extracted from the 
interstices of the quarries of basaltic lava on the Via Appia, still used 
for paving Roman roads. This clay is wedged into the joining of 
the tufa blocks, and is itself surrounded by a layer of tufa 6 inches 
in width. 

The bottom of the Tholos is of well-laid earthenware concrete 
(opus signinum) having a slightly concave surface, around which is 
a raised rim from which spring the vertical walls. 

The level of the truncated conical portion is 4 feet 8 inches 
below that of the marble pavement of the Regia, and corresponds to 
that on which the republican pavement of tufa was laid. This pave- 
ment, if prolonged, would cover the margin of the Tholos and support 
the steps on which was erected the parapet. 

For about half its depth the Tholos was full of earth containing 
the bones of domestic animals and fragments of medizeval vases ; lower 
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down Imperial pottery was reached, among which an amphora 21 
inches high; a vase 8 inches high, with one handle, bearing the 
following inscription painted in black : 
P GABINI 
SEL 


another similar vase 104 inches high, with the following inscription 
painted in red : 
PHILIPPUS 
the bottom of a red terracotta cup of Arezzo ware, with the following 
stamp : 
C. SERI 
OCEL 


further, three lamps and three jars for ointment. 

Besides the pottery vases, nine fragments were discovered of a 
round parapet of crystalline limestone, slightly conical in form, ten 
inches wide at the mouth, and having a moulded plinth and cornice, 
the latter inscribed with the word: REGIA, 

Seventy-eight stili lay at the bottom of the Tholos, varying in 
shape and length, some short and stumpy, others graceful and thin, 
having the sharpest points, thougli a few are broken or repaired with 
a knife. All are products of the lathe. Together with the stili was 
found a somewhat blackened oaken tablet (tabella) 4 inches long, 11? 
broad, and about the twentieth part of an inch in thickness. It is 
accurately smoothed on both sides, showing signs of having been 
frequently scraped. On the surface are to be seen slight but 
undecipherable scratchings. 

I imagined that the building thus brought to light was none 
other than the Atrium Veste (not to be confounded with the 
Atrium of the Vestals), to have skirted which was considered, 2000 
years ago, to be equivalent to having arrived ‘ ad Vesta.’ 

I recognised in the circular structure a relic of the sacrarium of 
the Haste Martiw—in the Tholos and the altar two relics of Ops 
Consiva. It was not without emotion and excitement that I turned 
my attention to the nature and object of these sacraria—for they 
seemed to me to contain the solution of the most important archzo- 
logical problems that we have had to study in Rome since the 
discovery of the Niger Lapis (a pavement of black marble discovered 
last January in the Comitium; excavations beneath the stone 
have brought to light a very ar¢haic inscription now occupying the 
attention of glottologists). 

The spears kept in the Regia were venerated as the weapons of 
the mythical father of the first King and founder of Rome; hence, 
according to some, the derivation from curis (in Sabine ‘ haste’) 
of Quirinus, the name given to Mars and Romulus, and of 
Quirites to the Roman people. 
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The spears were wooden rods, haste pure, with metal points. 
(Two bronze conical points were discovered in the present excavations 
of the Forum.) 

They were in themselves objects of worship, if we can trust the 
authors to whom a historian of the time of Antoninus refers: ‘e ab 
origine rerum, pro diis immortalibus veteres hastas colwere, ob cujus 
religionis memoriam adhuc deorum simulacris haste adduntur.’ ? 

The Hast of the sacrarium in the Forum were probably two in 
number, dedicated to the Latin and Sabine Mars. This view is 
upheld by the fact of their being invariably alluded to in the 
plural, ‘Zt pontifices hastas motas nuntiavere,* whereas the 
Hasta of Praeneste is mentioned in the singular by the same 
author, ‘hastam Martis Praeneste sua sponte promotam.’* On 
Roman coins the Haste are represented by two spears. 

The form of a circle is in keeping with the sacrarium of a war god, 
and architectural tradition in this respect has been maintained in the 
case of the temple of Mars Ultor represented on a denarius and on a 
silver coin of the time of Augustus. The statement of Servius * that 
it is to Vesta, Mercury and Diana that circular temples should be 
built does not preclude the erection of temples in that form to other 
divinities, still less that of small shrines. It must be borne in 
mind that the rectilinear Porticus near the Arch of the Pantani, 
dating from the time of Hadrian, must not be taken for the temple 
of Mars Ultor, a type of the architecture of the time of Augustus. 

The sacrarium of Mars was an actual and genuine sacred seismic 
observatory, the record of the spears, as signalling a seismic disturb- 
ance, having been transmitted by a decree of the Senate in the year 
99 B.c., which was read out by Aulus Gellius ‘in veteribus memoriis 
seriptum,’® when the Pontifex C. Julius L.F. announced that ‘ in 
sacrarioin Regia hastas Martias movisse,’ and ordained sacrifices of 
the most important victims (‘ hostiis majoribus’). Aulus himself states 
that they were shaken by earthquakes, ‘ wt terram movisse nuntiari 
solet’ etc. ; it is further confirmed by the sacrifices decreed to Jupiter, 
Mars ‘ et ceteris diis quibus videretur placandis,’ and by the closing 
sentence of the decree of the Senate: ‘Si quid succidaneis opus 
esset robus succederet,’ which subsequent sacrifices must be attributed 
to the fresh shock always expected and dreaded. 

The inclusion of Jupiter among the gods to whom sacrifices were 
to be offered within the precincts of the Regia brings to one’s mind 
the ‘rubente dextera’ of Horace. Jupiter was represented as grasp- 
ing his threefold bolt: the first penetrating, the second shaking, 
and the third burning; ‘quia id aut terebrat, aut discutit, aut 
writ ;’ also Festus and Seneca’ ‘ Triswlewm fulgur.’ 

On such occasions the victims selected for sacrifice would themselves 


? Justin. Hist. xliii. 3. 8 Liv. xl 19. * Liv. xxiv. 10. 5 In Aen. ix. 408. 
§ iv. 6. 7 @. N. ii. 40. 
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be of a peaceful nature, inasmuch as ‘maximam hostiam ovilli 
pecoris appellabant, non ab amplitudine corporis, sed ab animo 
placidiore.’ * 

The formule by which the oscillation of the spears was registered 
were almost always the same, if we may trust those that have come 
down to us either directly or from abstracts of the lost books of Livy : 

Haste Martis mote (A.U.C. 570). 

Haste Martis in Regia mote (A.U.C. 635). 

Haste Martis in Regia sua sponte mote (A.U.C. 650). 

Haste Martis in Regia mote (A.U.C. 654). 

Haste Martis in Regia mote (A.U.C. 657).° 

It is not known whether the spears were suspended so as to register 
the smallest oscillations, but it is certain that their vibration was 
considered as the forerunner of disaster. 

In the middle ages, according to the tradition recorded in the 
Mirabilia Urbis, these spears were transformed into the statues 
representing the provinces of the Roman Empire, bells ringing on 
the outbreak of revolt, and the statue of the rebellious province 
revolving on its pedestal, so that the Senate had only to order out 
its legions. The sacred fire, in its turn, developed into a dragon 
couching below the ruins of the temple of Vesta, behind which rose 
the Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice or ‘de inferno’ with its 
frescoes of the time of Paul the First (757-67). 

Thus in this small group of the Regia, the temple of Vesta, and 
the sacred well in the intervening way, were assembled—and not all 
of them by chance—monuments connected with those natural- 
phenomena which most impressed primitive man : earthquake, fire, 
and lightning. 

If we look upon the Tholos as a granary, we can explain to a 
certain extent the presence of the large quantity of stili which it 
contained, and the peculiar shape of the margin which forms the 
opening. Provided it was not subsequently converted into a cistern, 
the small gutter might have served as a filling trough, similar to the 
infundibulum of corn mills, which, says Vitruvius (x. 5), ‘ swb- 
ministrat molis frumentum.’ 

Numa instituted the rite of Mola Casta in supplicating the 
gods. It was a sacrifice at which the Vestals made use of Mola 
Salsa, composed of far (grain) roasted and pounded (molitum) with 
salt, and then sprinkled over the victims (immolatio) at their 
consecration. "a 

The grain used at this ceremony was the far which, according to 
Verrius, formed for three centuries the staple food of the Romans 
in the form of porridge: ‘ Ht grandes fumabant pultibus olla.’ '° 

We may suppose that the sacrarium of Ops Consiva contained a 
subterranean store-pit protected from the heat and damp, similar to 


® Pauli Diac. Ere. * Obseq. prodigiorum, |x. xcvi. civ. cvii. cx. '® Juv. xiv. 170. 
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the primitive grain stores which to this day in Apulia serve their 
original purpose or have been converted into wine vats, from the 
derivation of the name ‘ ab ipsa ope condenda’: i.e. ‘ frugibus in 
area tritis in penus inferendo, quocirca ea dies celebrabatur VIII 
Kal. Sept.’ ;*! and we may make the same deduction from the fact that 
in the vast conflagration of 604 A.U.C. the sacrarium escaped destruc- 
tion.'? We may also presume that of the two sacraria in the Regia 
no mention was made of that containing the granary, inasmuch as it 
was proof against fire. 

On the space under which the sacred granary of Ops Consiva 
was buried must have existed the hall to which the Vestals and the 
Pontifex alone had access on the day sacred to the goddess ‘ Quoius 
in Regia sacrarium, according to Varro,’* ‘Quod ita actum ut eo 
preter virgines Vestales et Sacerdotem publicum introeat nemo. Is 
cum eat suffibulum haut habeat scriptum. The sufibulum was 
the white shawl which the Vestals wore attached to the head by a 
clasp—fibula. 

The preafericulum or copper vase in the shape of a basin 
without handles ** was employed at the sacrifices, and perhaps also 
the secespita, an oblong knife with a round ivory handle adorned by 
gold and silver bands affixed by nails of Cyprus copper.’ The 
Flamen was not allowed to touch iron. 

I look upon the tufa construction with the circular projection as 
the base of the altar. The small republican well adjoining may also 
have been used during religious ceremonies. 

Ops and Terra are, according to Varro, synonymous, ‘quod hic 
cmne opus, et hac opus ad vivendum.’ Festus tells us that Consiva 
is the cognomen of Ops, wife of Saturn—earth (Terra) being the 
source of all human riches (omnes opes). Hence we consider rich 
those who possess the goods of the earth in abundance, reserve the 
expression ‘hostia opim«e’ specially for well-fed victims, and call 
‘opima’ things large and copious; from which we arrive at ‘ spolia 
opima’ those which the chiefs of the Romans took in person from the 
chief of the enemy. 

Opinions differ as to the derivation of Consiva, which may be 
from condere, ‘in unum et interiorem locum dare ad custodiam 
faciliorem, or perhaps from Conso, the god of good advice, whose 
subterranean altar in the Circus Maximus was exposed to view during 
the Consualia games.’* Others have suggested ‘a conserendo, id est 
a propagine generis humani que Jano auctore conseritur.’ "7 

Saturn and Ops—sky and earth—were primitive divinities of 
the Romans (principes [dei] in Latio Saturnus et Ops '*), temples 
being dedicated to them at the foot of the Capitoline hill, origi- 


Miller, Annot. Fest. 187.2 '* J. Obgeq. Prodig. xxviii. 3 DZ. L. vi. 21. 
Paul. Diac. Zee. 'S Festi Frag. 


'® Tertullian, De Spectaculis, 5. 7 Macrob. i. 9. Varro, ZL. L. v. 57. 
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nally called Mons Saturnus, or of the sky. It is due to a curious 
coincidence that the name of Aracoeli has been given to the church 
which now crowns the summit on which rose formerly the citadel of 
the Capitol. 

Just as leguminous plants were used by the ancients as a manure 
for grain ‘Segetem stercorant fruges;’ just as wood is food for the 
flames, so do ashes, the result of combustion, form food for the earth. 

On the XVII of the Kalends of Quintilius, or July, marked by 
the letters Q°ST-D-F (quando stercus delatum fas), the sweepings or 
ashes of the sacred fire of the temple of Vesta were carried half way 
up the Capitoline hill to an Angiportum which was closed by the 
Porta Stercoraria : ‘tante sanctitatis maiores nostri esse iudicaverunt.’ 
This ceremony I look upon as a ritualistic manuring ad tellurem 
aendam, referred to in the Fasti. 

Just as, by separating, rearranging and bringing to view in such 
a manner that they can be studied, the architectural fragments con- 
fusedly scattered about in the Forum, we are enabled to restore 
them to their respective monuments—to the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, to the Arch of Augustus, to the Heroon of Julius Caesar—and 
by this means the cornices and other architectural portions to the 
Regia; so, by rearranging those paséages of ancient authors which 
have come down to us and refer to the buildings under examination, 
and by reviewing these passages in the light of new discoveries, we 
obtain fresh information and add greater importance to the buildings 
themselves. 

The original buildings of the Regia and of the temple of 
Vesta were attributed to Numa Pompilius, who also instituted the 
priestly hierarchy, reserving supreme power for the king. After the 
king, in order of precedence, came: first the Flamen Dialis ; second 
the Flamen Martialis ; third the Flamen Quirinalis. The Pontifex 
was appointed as ‘ Moderator’ of the religion and guardian of the 
Vestals. 

Numa also instituted the twelve Arval brothers as well as the 
twelve Salii, warrior priests who in the month of March carried the 
sacred shields in procession through the streets of Rome. 

Dressed in purple tunics and wearing helmets and belts of copper, 
they advanced keeping step to the sounds produced by striking the 
shields with short swords or rods.'* The dance consisted of steps and 
rapid gestures executed in time to the music with firmness and 
agility and the utmost grace. The selection of the number of twelve 
no doubt refers to the months of the year, which were recorded by 
nails driven into the walls of the sacred buildings—wut per eos numerus 
colligeretur annorum.” 

The months were also represented by twelve altars dedicated to 
Janus,”! 


” Plut. ch. xvii. 2 Paul. Diac. 2! Macrob. i. 9. 
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Tertullian considered this priestly organisation so perfect that 
he attributed it to the devil. He states, moreover, that the Roman 
superstition, which began as far back as Numa, formed a simple cult. 
There were no lofty temples with idols and statues, but simple and 
occasional altars constructed of turf, in the service of which plain 
earthenware vessels were used, such as have recently been brought 
to light in the lower strata reached during the excavations in the 
Regia. These strikingly illustrate the proverbial simplicity of the 
‘vasa Nume’ selected by that king for religious service, and men- 
tioned by Persius.” Compare also ‘capidunculis iis quas Numa 
nobis reliquit.’ * 

We know from Festus * that on the termination of the sacrifice 
in the Campus Martius of the offside horse of the winning chariot, 
its tail was hastily conveyed to the Regia so that the blood might 
drop into the fire. 

The inhabitants of the Suburra and the Sacra Via contended 
among themselves for the head. Should victory rest with the former 
the head was attached to the Mamilian Tower, and when the latter 
won the head was placed against the walls of the Regia. 

Festus tells us that the horse was sacrificed to Mars, ‘ quem hostiw 
loco quidam Marti bellico deo sacrari dicunt,’ which reminds us 
that the walls on which the inhabitants of the Sacra Via affixed the 
head were incised with the Fasti which also chronicled the warlike 
deeds of the Romans, a people martial above all things, who began 
the year with the month dedicated to Mars, ‘ Mensium nomina fere 
aperta sunt, si a Martio ut antiqui constituerunt numeres ; nam 
primus a Marte,’ a custom which, according to a tradition handed 
down to us by Macrobius,* goes back to the time of Romulus ‘ Qui 
primum anni mensem genitori suo Marti dicavit.’ 

It was not without design that of the four statues which are 
believed to have supported the tent of Alexander the Great, two 
should have been placed in front of the temple of Mars Ultor, and two 
in front of the Regia;” though it is uncertain whether this was 
effected at the time of Augustus or after the fire of Nero.” 

The Equiria instituted by Romulus took place in the Campus 
Martius, a name also given to the part of the Celian hill to which 
the races were transferred when the Tiber overflowed the Campus 
Martius proper.” 

Polybius bears witness to the sacrifice of horses to Mars the god of 
war,” and we also have a record of their consecration in those let 
loose by Julius Caesar on the Rubicon.” 


3 ii, 59. % Cic. N. D. iii. 17. * 8.v. October Equus. 
% Varro, LZ. L. vi. 33. 26 Saturnalia, i, 12. 7 Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 
* Of. H. Jordan, Topogr. der Stadt Rom, ii, 427. 

” Pauli Diac. Hee. s.v. ‘Martialis Campus.’ 

© Hist. xiii. 4, B. 8! Suet. Ixxxi. 
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To the early Romans war and agriculture were always comple- 
mentary terms, as in the case of Seranus, so called because he was 
discovered sowing (serentem) when public honours were decreed him, 
and in that of Quinctius Cincinnatus who, when appointed Dictator, 
left the spade or the plough on his farm across the Tiber, to shake 
off the dust and wipe off the sweat; at the same time ordering his 
wife Racilia to fetch his toga from the hut.” 

That notice should be taken of these instances proves that with 
the birth of the Republic the type of the legislative and agricultural 
soldier was beginning to disappear, and that it merely recalled the 
time when ‘ ¢psorum manibus imperatorum colebantur agri,’ when 
every Roman general was a Seranus or a Cincinnatus without know- 
ing it. 

When C. Furius Cresinus was summoned before the Curule 
Aedile on a charge of sorcery (he was supposed to have transferred 
the fertility of his neighbour’s land to his own) he came down to the 
Forum with the practical proof of his own industry as a farmer, 
bringing with him, according to Piso, sturdy peasants, well-fed and 
dressed, perfect agricultural implements, heavy spades, powerful 
ploughs and well-fed oxen. ‘ Quirites,’ he said, ‘I wish I could show 
you my thoughts as well, my watchings and the sweat of my brow.’ 
Cresinus looked on every citizen of Rome as a competent judge in 
matters agricultural, and was unanimously acquitted. 

The annual sacrifice in the Campus Martius appears to have bad 
as its object the propitiation of Mars as patron of agriculture, for 
the head of the horse was girt with loaves of bread threaded, perhaps 
to imitate the appearance of a fillet, ‘ panibus redimibant caput equi 
immolati idibus Octobribus in Campo Martio, quia id sacrificium 
fiebat ob frugum eventum.’* In its position on the walls of the 
Regia the head of the horse would also be in close proximity to 
the sacrarium of Ops Consiva, and we know that the Romans offered 
prayers to Mars pater or Marspitrem, beloved of the Accitani, a 
Spanish tribe, as an emanation of solar heat, ‘ radits ornatum, ™ and 
that they sacrificed sucking-pigs, calves and young lambs (suovi- 
taurilia lactentia) for the prosperity of the harvest, vintage, herds 
and shepherds.* We also know that the Arval brothers sacrificed to 
the same deity.* The Arval brothers were a rural priesthood whose 
insignia was a wreath of corn bound with white ribands.” 

The view that the spears of the sacrarium represented Mars the 
peacemaker is upheld by the existence of the two bay trees at the 
entrance of the Regia, one of which ‘ex mediis ignibus’ survived 
the burning of Rome 604 a.v.c. 

The bay tree—the messenger of peace—‘ ipsa pacifera, ut quam 


®@ Liv. iii. 26; Pliny, H. N. xviii. 5. * Pauli Diac. Hwe. 
%* Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. xxiv. *® Cato, De Re Rustica, c. xli. 
%* Cf. G. Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, p. 48. * Aul, Gell. vi. 7. 
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pretendi etiam inter armatos hostes quietis sit imdiciwm,’™ was 
looked upon as the guardian of the Cesars and the Pontifices, 

‘ Janitrix Cesarum pontificumque sola -t domus exornat et ante 
limina excubat,’ * and it is worthy of notice that the tree was called 
Regia before it was called Augusta, ‘lawrus que cepit augusta 
appellari.’ 

With the help of this ancient tradition, we can form an estimate 
of the value of the adulation of the senate, in causing the door of the 
house of Augustus to be hung with bay and crowns of oak, as he 
himself has recorded in the Ancyrean inscription : 


ET LAUREIS POSTES ZDIUM MEARUM (vestiti publice coronaq)VE 
CIVICA SVPER IANUAM MEAM FIXA EsT.*° 


That the Mars of the sacrarium was a Mars of Peace we have 
further indication in the custom of affixing to the walls of the Regia 
the heads of the mutinous soldiers who were sacrified like the 
October Equus. In 708 a.v.c. Julius Cesar caused two of them to 
be executed in the Campus Martius at the hands of the Pontifex and 
the martial Flamen, and their heads affixed to the Regia, «ai ye 
keparal avta@v mpos To Bacidevov avetéOncay." 

Modern critics have stigmatised this action of Caesar as a cruel 
and intentional parody of the sacrifice of the October Equus. The 
fact that we have only one record of the infliction of this punishment 
seems to me no reason for supposing it to have been an exceptional 
penalty, any more than the bleeding, which was resorted to as a 
disciplinary measure in the army. 

Manlius Torquatus, during the war against the Latins (413 a.v.c.), 
caused his disobedient son to be sacrificed as a victim; and Valerius 
Maximus says, with reference to the military discipline of the 
Romans, ‘ His piaculis, Mars impervi nostri pater, numen tuum 
propitiabatur.’ 

On the expulsion of the Tarquins, the Senate dedicated to Mars 
their land which lay between the city and the Tiber known as the 
Campus Martius. It is worth noticing that the harvest from this 
land was collected and thrown into the Tiber, ‘ quia religiosum erat 
consumere.’.“* It may possibly have been considered a sacrilege to 
partake of corn from land dedicated to Mars, always supposing that 
the consecration had not already taken place when Romulus instituted 
the Equiria on the same spot—then or subsequently, called after 
Mars. 

We know that the Lex Horatia granted to the Vestal Caia 
Terratia or Fufetia the additional privilege of marriage for having 
presented the Roman people with the Campus Tiberinus or Martius, 

* Pliny, H. N. xv. 40. ® Pliny, 1. c. 39. 
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and that the names of Caia Terratia and of Acca Larentia were, 
according to Aulus Gellius, celebrated in ancient records (the latter 
was nurse of Romulus, and mother of twelve sons who formed the 
original Collegium of the Arval brothers). 

The custom of running to the Regia with the tail of the horse 
sacrificed in October in the Campus Martius finds a parallel in that 
still practised by the inhabitants of Guinea, of cutting off with a 
blow the tail of the oxen sacrificed as the vegetative spirit of grain,“ 
the virtues of which, incarnated in animal form, were supposed to 
reside in the tail: the last handful, or sheaf, of corn being looked 
on as the tail of its vegetative spirit,“° an idea exactly the opposite 
of the ‘ firstfruits ’ now offered by peasants to the Virgin. 

The benefits derived from the autumnal sacrifice in this king’s 
field and from the offerings on the sacraria of the Regia appear to 
have been shared by the entire people—‘ participande rei divine 
gratia.” 

Other important sacrifices were celebrated at Rome in the spring- 
time when animals and plants are ready for their increase. 

On the Ist of March, the commencement of the Romulean year, 
a fresh fire was lit on the altar of Vesta, wt incipiente anno cura 
denuo servandi novati ignis inciperet, whilst the old branches of bay 
were replaced by new ones on the Regia, the Curia, and the houses 
of the Flamines.** 

At the ‘hordicidia’ the Curia flowed with the blood of thirty 
cows, ‘boves forde id est gravide, dicte a fetu,’ sacrificed to the 
pregnant earth ‘telluri plene victima plena datur. On these. 
occasions, the calves extracted from the cows were burnt; while the 
ashes were mixed by the Vestals‘*’ with the blood of a horse and 
distributed to the people at the Palilia festival. 

These rites and the proximity of the sacrarium of Mars in the 
Regia to the Aedes Sacra of Vesta seem indistinctly to call to our 
mind the birth of the founder of Rome—son of Mars and Rhea 
Silvia, and cause one to fancy that side by side with the cult of the 
sacred fire, others not less important, in connection with the mysteries 
of generation, may have been entrusted to the pure spirits of the 
Vestals ; and our thoughts wander back to the time when man lived 
in harmony with nature, when every natural mystery was to him a 
sacred one. 

Giacomo Boni. 


7 
"' Hequardt, West Africa. 
* Frazer, Golden Bough; V. W. Mannhardt, Roggenwols. 
‘Ss Macrob. Saturn. i. 12. ” Ovid, Fast. iv. 633. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A DUTCH FAIRY TALE 


THE Englishman of average culture is quite at home in modern 
French literature, and he is probably more or less acquainted with 
that of Germany. If he is not fortunate enough to understand 
Italian, at least he can read Leopardi and D’Annunzio in transla- 
tions. The authors of modern Russia, Tolstoi and Turgenef, are 
easily accessible either in his own tongue or through the medium of 
French; the Hungarian novelist Maurus Jokai is as familiar to 
readers of the present generation as Dumas was to their fathers, and 
even the writers of the far north, Ibsen, BjGrnsén and Jonas Lie, 
have become household words. The semi-mystical authors of 
Belgium are also widely read in England, for though the racial 
differences which separate them from the French are apparent in all 
that they have written, they possess the inestimable advantage of 
being born to French as their mother tongue. 

With the sister country of Holland the case is widely different. 
A prejudice attaches to the very name of Dutch. We figure to our- 
selves the whole nation going about with a pail in one hand and a 
mop in the other, and we refuse to believe that it can ever rise to 
higher avocations than cheese-making and churning. Dutch litera- 
ture is to the majority of us an inconceivable idea, but within its 
narrow territory Holland nurtures a literary movement vigorous 
enough to furnish a monthly review, De Nieww Gids, which is little 
inferior in quality to the august periodical over which Ferdinand 
Brunetiére presides. A leading figure among the newer men is 
Frederik Van Eeden, who, with his fascinating book Johannes 
Viator, took the reading world of Holland by storm. ‘A new Bible,’ 
was the comment which rose to everyone’s lips when the book first 
appeared, but though Johannes Viator is undoubtedly a work of 
genius, ‘Confessions of a fin de siecle Augustine’ would perhaps 
be a more accurate description of this strange mixture of philosophic 
musing, of erotic yearning, and of keen self-scrutiny. 

It is not, however, with the famous John the Pilgrim that I now 
propose to deal, but with an earlier work, De Kleine Johannes, which 
under the fantastic semblance of a fairy tale conceals a philosophy of 
life. The little boy of the story is a seeker after truth, asking, as 
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men in all ages have asked, for a solution of the riddle of the 
universe. He meets many friends in his fairy world, who all profess 
ability to help him: to each one of them in turn he gives himself up 
unreservedly, only to find in the end that he has travelled by a 
wrong road and that the great task before him has yet to be begun. 
There can be little doubt that a deep human significance underlies 
the framework of the story, but the allegory—if that be not too 
strong a word—is nowhere obtrusive, and each reader will interpret 
it according to his own theories of existence. To me it seems that 
three distinct epochs in the intellectual and moral development of 
humanity are here indicated. Individua souls may also pass 
through successive stages of a similar nature, but the world at any 
rate has certainly known those very distinct periods of intellectual 
life which we call the Greek, the Medieval, and the Modern; 
periods which have been influenced by nature worship and the love 
of beauty, by the love of knowledge and of those magical arts which 
promised to reveal it, and lastly by scientific materialism. In the 
fairy tale these three stages are personified by Windekind, a radiant 
elf, born of the sun and moon and cradled in a wind flower; by 
Wistik the kobold ; and by Pluizer the cynic and his friend Doctor 
Cypher. Windekind knows nothing, or ct least he will reveal 
nothing, concerning the problems that disquiet the soul of Johannes ; 
he only knows that that way madness lies, and constantly he 
warns Johannes not to indulge his questioning mood. He himself 
finds complete satisfaction in the beauty of the visible universe and 
seeks nothing beyond it; he calls the Great Light his Father, but 
acknowledges that he does not know him and has never been with 
him. This stage of human thought belongs to a primitive age and 
cannot be of long duration. Wistik represents a later development : 
he is conscious of the moral perplexities which beset mankind, he is 
haunted by the idea of some magical key which will unlock the 
riddle of the earth, but though he is ever seeking he is never able to 
come to a knowledge of the truth. Pluizer stands for the Spirit that 
Denies ; ‘ men exist,’ he says, ‘ and figures, but there is nothing else.’ 

My purpose here is to trace the moral significance of Frederik 
Van Eeden’s story, and I shall therefore be obliged to dwell almost 
exclusively on its more serious aspects. But the book is very far 
from being a mere allegory: if it were capable of no secondary 
interpretation it would still be a thoroughly delightful fairy tale ; 
the ball in the rabbit’s burrow, ‘and the visits to ant hills, rooks’ 
nests and crickets’ schools, are all just the kind of thing which 
children love to read about. The author possesses that perfect 
sympathy with nature which makes the inanimate world so real and 
80 responsive to children and childlike men. From a literary point 
of view he is at his best in his descriptions of wide rolling dunes, 
mossy heaths and murmuring forests. He dwells by choice on the 
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more gracious aspects of nature, on glowing sunsets and incense- 
breathing morns, and in this he shows himself akin, among the 
painters of his nation, to Cuyp, with his golden-tinted canvases, 
rather than to the gloom of Hobbema or Ruysdael. His power of 
expression is extraordinarily vivid. He makes us see the lily pond, 
and hear the splash of the water as the frogs pop into it at the 
sound of footsteps. We see'the flower-laden chestnut trees standing 
like huge candelabra by the old house, and the wild wood-cherry 
‘wearing white for Eastertide.’ For nature he has nothing but love 
and admiration, but mankind appears to him in a less attractive 
guise. It is always the faults and follies of men which evoke those 
bursts of scorn that show how powerfully he can wield the weapons 
of sarcasm and irony. His animals are all evident caricatures of 
men; most of them are absorbed in the consciousness of their 
‘mission, and are convinced that their own particular function is 
the highest end of mortal endeavour. The cockchafers regard every 
creature as a drone who is not engaged in the serious business of 
eating all he can, ‘veel te eten’ being regarded by them as the 
whole duty of the chafer, and the glow-worms pride themselves on 
being the crown of creation, on the strength of their little spark. 
The peace-loving ants compel every other tribe of ants to embrace 
their principles at the edge of the sword, and are themselves 
prevented, for lack of time, from practising what they preach, while 
Kribbelgauw, the great hero of the spiders, who invented a net in 
which he entrapped millions of flies, is held in eternal honour on 
account of his ‘ cruelty and cleverness.’ 

But the full strength of Van Eeden’s irony is reserved for the 
castigation of conventional religion. He is himself indubitably a man 
of deep religious feeling, but for the popular forms in which the 
evangelicalism of Holland is embodied he has nothing but scorn and 
loathing. Pious folk seem to him a grotesque and hideous wen on the 
fair face of nature, and he is never tired of girding at their ugliness 
and vulgarity. His description of a religious picnic, where men in 
tall hats pollute the air with the smoke of their cigars, where fat 
women eat oranges, and, having strewn the grass with the fragments 
of their meal, settle down to sing hideous hymns and listen to the 
fiery eloquence of a pasty-faced preacher, is so impregnated with 
disgust and bitterness that the reader is glad to turn over the leaves 
hastily and get away from it. 

The author has many moods, and his style varies with each 
feeling as it passes; now he is graceful, tender and playful, then his 
voice is hushed with awe, and again it rises in biting humour and 
fierce sarcasm, but it is always attractive and always persuasive. 
This is how he introduces his hero: 


Johannes lived in an old house with a large garden. It was a difficult place 
to find your way about in, for it had many dark lobbies, stairs, little chambers and 
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empty lumber rooms, and the garden was full of forcing frames and greenhouses. 
It was a whole world for Johannes. He made long voyages in it, and gave names 
to all his discoveries. . . . Nor must you think it strange that he set great store 
by his dark little bedroom with the tiny window panes. He loved the paper with 
its big, flowery pattern, in which he could see faces as he lay in bed in the morning ; 
he loved the picture in which stitf figures promenaded up and down a still stiffer 
garden, by the side of smooth ponds with high spouting fountains and stately 
swans . . . but most of all he loved the clock on the wall. He always wound it 
up with most religious care, and believed himself bound in politeness to fix his eyes 
upon it as he went to sleep. 


But a better companion still than paper-hangings or clocks was 
his dog Presto. The little boy was never lonely; if he had been he 
might have made friends of his schoolfellows, but he really never 
felt thoroughly at ease till he was alone with Presto. Sometimes 
he went for long walks with his father over the dunes, and then 
Johannes asked questions about all that he saw and heard—why the 
world was as it was, for instance, why the creatures and the plants 
had to die, and if miracles ever happened. ‘ But Johannes’ father 
was a wise man, he never tried to explain what he didn’t under- 
stand ; that was good for Johannes.’ This question, ‘ waarom alles is 
zooals het is,’ is the problem that the child never ceases to ask, 
though under the influence of Windekind his doubts are for the 
moment lulled to rest. 

The air lay warm over the lake, and very still. The sun, hot and tired after 
its day’s work, seemed to be resting for a moment on the far-off edge of the dunes, 
before turning in for the night. . . . The beech tree which hung over the lake 
was taking advantage of the quietness of the water to have a good look at herself, 
and the solitary heron, standing on one leg among the broad leaves of the water= 


lilies, forgot that what he really came for was to catch frogs, and stared down his 
nose in a brown study. 


Johannes liked to visit the lake on these quiet evenings, and to- 
night he could not resist the temptation of getting into the boat 
which lay moored at the foot of the beech tree and trying to reach 
that wonderful cloud country that rose glowing out of the water. 


Hush! what was that? A sigh stole over the surface of the water .. . and 
then a great blue dragonfly alighted on the edge of the boat, fluttering its wings in 
awidecircle. Larger and larger grew the circle, and the wings moved so fast that 
Johannes could see nothing but a mist. Then slowly out of the mist two dark, 
shining eyes emerged, and a bright slender figure clad in pale blue sat in its place, 
In its fair hair a wreath of wind flowers was entwined, and gauzy wings, with 
all the colours of a soap bubble, glittered on its shoulders. 

A tremor of joy ran through Johannes. It was a miracle! 

* Will you be my friend?’ he whisptred. . . . 

‘ Yes, Johannes,’ was the reply, and the voice sounded like the rustling of the 
reeds in the evening breeze, or the patter of rain on forest leaves, 

‘ By what name shall [ call you?’ asked Johannes. 

‘I was born in the cup of a wind flower—call me Windekind.’ 


By this time the sun had set and the moon looked down on the 
lake with pale disapproving face. ‘Never mind, mother, it is all 
vu2 
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right; I’m sure I can trust him,’ said Windekind, and then he 
explained that his mother did not like his talking to mortals, 
and Johannes must promise never to say a word about him to 
any one. 

This was the novice’s initiation into the mysteries of nature, and, 
when his vow was made, a kiss upon his forehead admitted him to 
the secrets which are hid from men. Now he understood what the 
reeds whispered to each other, and the ceremonial dance of the 
midges no longer perplexed him with its mazy windings. 

That night he attended a State ball in a rabbit burrow, and was 
presented to Oberon, king of the fairies, who took from his own 
neck a small golden key and gave it to Johannes. The king told 
him that it belonged to a golden casket which contained a precious 
treasure, but where the casket was the king could not tell; ‘ but,’ he 
concluded, ‘ only seek diligently, be firm and true, and all will go well 
with you.’ 

So far from all going well, Johannes discovered soon that this gift 
was the beginning of sorrows. The disciple of nature found all his new 
sensibilities jarred and hurt by contact with the rough world. He 
got into trouble at home and at school, and was continually op- 
pressed with anxiety lest his key should be discovered and taken 
from him. He had hung it round his neck, and for the time it was 
safe; but Saturday was bath night, and then what could he do? 
Friday evening came, and Johannes was sitting by his window think- 
ing and thinking how to hide his treasure, when the air seemed 
stirred by fluttering wings, the scent of lilies of the valley breathed 
around him, and on the window-sill, close to his elbow, sat Winde- 
kind. Johannes confided his anxieties about the key, and after they 
had spent a merry night in the woods together they buried it 
beneath the roots of a wild hedge-rose on the dunes. It was a relief 
to know that the key was safe, but when Johannes awoke in his bed 
next morning and found no sign to reassure his faith, he felt very 
lonely and desolate, and when next Windekind summoned him he 
left his home and his father and Presto at his bidding, and never 
returned to them again. 

One day Windekind spoke of the Great Light whence all men 
come, but whom they now no longer know. 

‘Do you mean God ?’ asked Johannes shyly. 

‘God ?’ and Windekind’s deep eyes laughed softly. ‘I know what you think 
about, Johannes, when you hear that name. You think of the chair by your bed 
where you used to say that long evening prayer, of the green silk curtains in your 
pew at church, of the capital letters in your Bible . . . of discordant singing and 
foul atmosphere. What you mean by this name, Johannes, is a ludicrous travesty 
of the truth—a big petroleum lamp instead of the sun.’ 

‘ But what is the Great Light called then, Windekind, and to whom should I 

ray?’ ' 
" rn if there were an answer to your question you would no more 
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understand it than an earth-worm the music of the spheres. Nevertheless, I will 
teach you how to pray.’ 


And they flew away together beyond woods and dunes towards a 
high range of hills behind which lay the sea. 

A long, white, downy edge of foam encircled the wide expanse like an ermine 
border on a blue velvet robe. Johannes gazed in long rapt silence; he felt as if the 
great portals of the universe were flung wide, and his little soul were absorbed in 
the first rays of eternity. 

‘Thus must you pray,’ said Windekind. 

But the human mind has never been able to find complete satis- 
faction in second causes; mere phenomena, however beautiful and 
awe-inspiring, fail to satisfy its ultimate desires, desires which are . 
always and everywhere yearning after a knowledge of the power 
behind phenomena. To attain this men will renounce everything 
that yields them merely sensuous gratification, in the pursuit of this 
knowledge they will spurn delights and live laborious days, and like 
little Johannes, they will forsake the flower-crowned poet, however 
dearly he may be loved, to toil with the alchemist and philosopher. 
In Van Eeden’s parable Johannes’ next adventure is his meeting with 
Wistik, the wisest of the kobolds, a little grey-haired sage, who knew 
the sacred books of all the woodland creatures, and in one of these 
books, he whispered to Johannes, the truth stood, and he knew how 
to find it. 

‘ Listen, Johannes, men have the golden casket, elves have the golden key. He 


who opens it must be a friend of both. A spring night is the right time, and 
Robin Redbreast knows the way.’ 


Then Johannes remembered his key and danced for joy, and 
immediately he rushed away to tell the great news to Windekind. 


‘ Windekind,’ he called, but he was frightened at the sound of his own 
voice. 

‘Windekind!’ It sounded like a human voice and a shy night bird started 
up shrieking with fright. . . . Once more he called, but he dared not repeat the 
cry—his voice was sacrilege, and Windekind’s name a mockery. 

For the man who seeks the highest truth the voice of nature has no 
answer. 

To Wistik, however, and his philosophy Johannes gave a very 
divided allegiance : instead of devoting himself heartily to the search 
for the book in which the cause of all things was written, plain and 
distinct, he went and fell in love with a little human girl, and would 
have spent the rest of his days in dalliance with her, had not Wistik 
spurred his flagging zeal. After one of these reminders he confided 
to his friend Robinetta the object of his search, and when he spoke 
of a wonderful book which explained the why and wherefore of every- 
thing in the world, she imagined, like the well brought up maiden 
that she was, that she knew all about it, and promised that next 
morning Johannes should know too. 
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The scene which follows is characteristic of the author’s attitude 
towards conventional religion, and that narrow conception of God 
which limits divine revelation to one age and to one book. In an 
ugly room with an ugly carpet, a number of black-coated men were 
seated round a table; their voices were harsh and their sharp eyes 
shone as they gloated over their expected convert. But when 
Johannes saw the familiar volume, and was informed that therein lay 
the way of life, he said sadly that this could not be the book of his 
quest, for if so there would be peace and concord among men, and 
there was not. The gentlemen in the black coats had no arguments 
to oppose to this statement, which indeed was unanswerable, there- 
fore one of them, who was Robinetta’s father, accused the little 
sceptic of impiety and forbade him ever to set foot in the house again. 
Being thus cast out from men, Johannes turned to his fairy friends, 
but Wistik only chided him for his ‘human clumsiness,’ and the 
heath roses said proudly that they did not speak to men. 

To minds perplexed by metaphysical subtleties the certainties of 
the exact sciences afford unspeakable relief. Here we deal with 
facts, with sensible realities, and even if the horizon is more limited 
than of old, it is no small comfort to find firm unshifting ground 
beneath our feet. Men who are wearied with the search after the 
unknowable and the infinite gladly take refuge in the study of 
zoophytes and ameba. The emotional state which accompanies 
this intellectual attitude is one of pessimism, in which annihila- 
tion is regarded as the supreme good and the blind Wille zu leben 
as the great curse of humanity. It is this phase of thought and 
feeling which is typified in Johannes’ last experiment. 

As Johannes sat and wept over the loss of Robinetta a sbarp 
scornful voice accosted him. ‘Well, friend, what are you sitting 
there and howling about ?’ and then a little wizened man with thin 
legs and a big head introduced himself as Pluizer (the Cynic), and 
said that he knew an astonishing number of things—in fact, almost 
everything. He knewall about Windekind and Wistik, and acknow- 
ledged that they were very clever people—only they didn’t exist— 
and he knew all about the key and the casket, and promised to help 
Johannes to find out everything for which he had so long sought. 
He then carried Johannes away from the dunes, and they took up 
their abode together in a large town. 


‘ Look how fast all the people are walking,’ continued Pluizer. ‘ You can see 
they are all looking for something, can’t you? The funny part of it is that hardly 
one of them knows exactly what he is looking for. When they have searched 
a while someone comes up to them called Hein.’ 

‘ Who is that ? ’ asked Johannes. 

‘QO! a good friend of mine, I'll introduce you to him one of these days. Then 
Hein says, “Are you looking for me?” But to that people nearly always 
reply, “O no, I don’t want you.” But Heir answers, “There is nothing else to 
find except me!” and they have to be content with Hein.’ 
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Johannes understood that he spoke of death. .. . 

‘Shall I find nothing, Pluizer, nothing else besides——’ 

‘Yes, you certainly will find Hein some day, but not yet, only keep 
seeking.’ 

‘But the book, Pluizer, you will let me find the book ?’ 

‘Now who knows? I haven’t said no. We must look and look. We at any 
rate know what we are looking for, that much Windckind taught us.’ 


Pluizer took Johannes to place him under the tuition of Doctor 
Cypher. They found the great man alone in his study, busily 
vivisecting a rabbit. Johannes’s first impulse was to rush forward 
and loosen the cords which were cutting the flesh of the poor 
bunny to the bone, but he felt his hands seized from behind, and 
both Pluizer and the Doctor stared at him in amazement. Pluizer — 
then introduced the new pupil and made excuses for his rude 
behaviour. 


‘My dear boy,’ said the Doctor, ‘you seem too tender-hearted to begin just 
yet; however this is the first time, and that is always a little trying. But you 
must understand we are men and not animals, and the welfare of humanity and 
the advancement of science are well worth a few rabbits.’ 

‘ You hear,’ said Pluizer, ‘ Science and Humanity !’ 

‘The man of science,’ continued the Doctor, ‘stands high above all other men. 
But he must renounce the little weaknesses of other men for the sake of one 
great object, Science. Do you desire to be such aman? Is that your vocation, 
boy ?’ 

a hesitated. ‘I want to find the book,’ he said, ‘that Wistik told me 
about.’ 

The Doctor looked puzzled and asked, ‘ Wistik ?’ 

But Pluizer said quickly, ‘ He does wish it, Doctor, I know he does. He seeks 
the highest wisdom, he wants to know the essential being of things.’ - 

Johannes nodded. Yes, so far as he understood that was his aim. 

‘Well, then, you must be strong, Johannes, not childish and pitiful. In that 
case I will help you; but consider, it must be all or nothing.’ 

And Johannes helped with trembling hands to bind the loosened cords round 
the paws of the rabbit. 


They left Doctor Cypher’s, and Pluizer took his pupil to see the 
town: they went everywhere, into the narrowest streets where the 
sky above their heads seemed no wider than a finger’s breadth, into 
great factories full of the hum of machinery, and into small close 
rooms where Johannes could hardly breathe. Nightfall came at 
last, the tall old houses seemed to lean against one another in weary 
sleep, and Pluizer told Johannes of all the pain that was endured 
behind those walls, of the bitter struggle for existence that went on, 
without pause or pity; he told him everything that was most sordid, 
base and low, and then grinned with pleasure to see how pale and 
silent his pupil had become. But in one house brilliant lights were 
shining and a procession of carriages stood before the door. Inside 
a grand ball was going on, and Johannes thought he had never seen 
anything more beautiful. But Pluizer, who would not leave one 
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pleasant delusion untouched, bade him look a little further than ‘the 
end of his nose.’ He looked round and saw the pale form of Death 
standing close behind him. 

The powerful scene which follows is almost too ghastly for 
description. Pluizer takes Johannes to the cemetery of the town, 
and there with the earthworm for their guide they explore the 
graves, they bore through the coffins and crawl over the faces of 
corpses, while Pluizer improves the occasion by teaching contempt 
even for the dead. The next day Johannes began his studies with 
Doctor Cypher, and though everything he learnt ran to figures he 
enjoyed his wonderful lessons in botany and zoology; everything 
seemed to him so delicately adjusted, so eloquent of plan and design. 
But Pluizer scoffed at the purposive arrangements of plants which 
even a bee could destroy, at the waste of seeds and blossoms, and 
told Johannes that this Designer of his must be a precious bungler, 
for it took men all their time to patch up his bad work. Then the 
boy’s pleasure in his studies died away, and nothing pleased him any 
more except sleep, where thought and pain were both alike for- 
gotten. He went on working, however, in a dogged, mechanical way, 
though the more he sought the light the darker his life became. 
Memories of Windekind disturbed him, but when he asked Pluizer 
whether the elf had ever existed he replied, ‘Never. There is 
nothing in the world but men and figures.’ Then Johannes knew 
that he had been deceived. 

Slowly the long winter passed away, and one bright spring 
morning Doctor Cypher announced that he had to go and visit a 
sick person, and that Johannes and Pluizer must accompany him. 
It was a warm sunny day, and from the windows of the train 
Johannes watched the white butterflies flitting over the flowery 
meadows and the wide green fields with their plumy grass and graz- 
ing cattle. Then suddenly he felt a thrill run through him, for 
there before his eyes lay the billowy dunes. Next came the woods 
carpeted with dark green moss and flecked with patches of sunshine, 
and that fragrance in the air was the scent of birch saplings and 
fir needles. The last part of the journey was performed on foot, 
but as they walked through the wood Johannes could not help 
looking behind him now and then, for he fancied that he saw the tall 
pale figure of Hein, with whom he had grown familiar in the streets 
of the city. The path became more and more familiar as they pro- 
ceeded, until at last Johannes perceived that they had reached his 
old home. Slowly they mounted the stairs into his father’s room, 
Hein following close upon their heels, and there behind the bed- 
curtains lay the earnest, kindly face that he so well remembered. 
Now it was pale and weak, and no sound escaped the lips but a low 
moaning. The doctor turned towards his patient, and the boy took 
up his position by the window and tried to think. But Pluizer 


— 
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would not leave him for a moment in peace; he stood over him and 
taunted him with his grief, and teased him about his foolish dreams 
and his childish imaginations, interrupting himself to repeat, ‘ Hark ! 
the moaning is getting weaker and weaker, and the sooner it is over 
the better.’ This illness was a strange case, it seemed, which even 
Doctor Cypher did not understand. The eyes of the uninvited guest 
were fixed upon the clock, and the groans came fainter and lower, 
until Death turned towards the bed and raised his hand—then all 
was still. The suspense of the last hours of listening was over, and 
Johannes felt himself falling into a dark and fathomless void. He 
heard the Doctor quit the room, saying that he left the rest to 
Pluizer, but still he could not move nor speak. But when he saw ~ 
Pluizer take a knife and approach the bed, then at last he roused 
himself, and before the Cynic could reach the body he had placed 
himself in front of him, ‘No,’ he said, and his voice sounded deep, 
like a man’s. He had never opposed Pluizer before; now they met 
in a mortal struggle, and Johannes learnt how strong his enemy 
was. The sight of the glittering knives gave him courage ; he had 
seen them before and knew what they meant; his breath began to 
fail, his eyes grew dim, but still he held on. Then slowly resist- 
ance ceased, his muscles relaxed, ‘and he found his hands empty. 
When he looked up Pluizer had vanished, only Death sat by 
the bed. 


‘That was well done, Johannes,’ he said. 

‘ Will he come back again ?’ whispered Johannes. 

Death shook his head. ‘Never. He who has once detied him never sees him 

n.’ 

‘ And Windekind, shall I see Windekind again ?’ 

‘T alone can bring you to Windekind. It is through me alone that you can 
find the book.’ 

‘Then take me with you, now that I have no one left tome. I don’t want to 
stay any longer.’ 

Again Death shook his head. ‘You love men, Johannes; you didn’t know it, 
but you have always loved them. You must be a good man; it is a fine thing to 
be a good man.’ 

Then the tall, dark form walked out into the sunshine, and Johannes laid his 
head on the bed and wept. 


Some hours passed, and still the boy continued to weep, until he 
heard a clear voice calling ‘Child of the Sun, Child of the Sun.’ 
That must be Windekind, he thought ; no other being had ever called 
him by that name. Again the voice! sweeter and clearer than ever. 
He felt constrained to leave the dark room and look out at the beau- 
tiful sunset. The evening was peaceful as prayer, and Johannes felt 
the mood return in which Windekind had bidden him pray. In the 
distance a speck of azure moved between the trees, and the boy 
hastened to follow it. But quickly as he ran he could not keep up 
with that flutter of blue, and when he had climbed the last ridge of 
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the dunes there was nothing to be seen but a boat far out at sea. 
At one end stood Windekind, and something golden glittered in his 
hand, and at the other end Johannes thought he discerned the dim 
figure of Death. 

As he stood and watched the boat a still more wonderful sight 
met his gaze. Down the pathway of the water came a human form, 
treading calmly on the glowing waves ; his face was pale and his deep 
eyes were full of tender sadness. 

‘ Who are you?’ asked Johannes. ‘ Are you a man ?’ 

‘A man, and more than a man,’ was the reply. 

‘ Are you Jesus, God ?’ 

‘Speak not the names,’ said the figure. ‘Once they were holy and pure as 
priestly garments, and precious as life-giving bread, but they have been made wash 
for swine and motley tor fools, Name them not, for their meaning has become 
folly, their sanctity scorn. ‘I'hose who will know me must rid themselves of 
names and listen to their own hearts.’ 

‘I know you, I know you,’ said Johannes. 

‘It was I who made you weep for men, though you understood not your own 
tears. It was I who gifted you with love, the love that you comprehended not; 
I have been with you and you have not seen me, I have touched your heart and 
you have not known me.’ 

‘Why can I see you now?’ 

‘Many tears must purify the eyes that are to behold me. And you must not 
weep for yourself alone, but for me, then you will see me and know me for a 
familiar friend.’ 

‘I do know you, I recognise you, let me be with you.’ 


The figure pointed to the crystal boat sailing into the light, and 
again he stretched his hand to the darkening east. ‘That is my 
way, he said, ‘where men and misery dwell ; yonder is light and 
happiness and everything you have ever desired. Choose.’ 

Then Johannes turned his gaze slowly from Windekind’s 
glittering form and stretched his hands towards the earnest- 
eyed figure, and with his companion he faced the chill night wind 
and chose the hard path to the gloomy city where dwell men and 
misery. 

A new lesson had begun, the lesson that 


Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And life is perfected by death, 


MARGARET ROBINSON. 





THE SCARCITY OF COAL 


THROUGHOUT Europe consumers are complaining of the difficulty of 
obtaining an adequate supply of coal. In London best coal in 
February was quoted at 40s. a ton, and in many of the poorer districts 
2s. to 2s. 4d. per hundredweight was charged for inferior coal when 
bought in small quantities. The pinch of enhanced prices is felt 
throughout the country in a way not experienced since 1873. This 
searcity of coal is a matter of vital importance. British industrial 
supremacy has been largely due to the abundant supplies of coal at 
reasonable prices. With a coal famine and exorbitant prices the 
manufacturing power of the country will disappear. Great Britain, 
however, is not suffering alone, for coal is equally scarce in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Austria and Russia. It is of interest, therefore, 
to consider the causes that have led to the present rise in price. 

Many believe that merchants are forcing up the price on the pre- 
text that the abnormal demand created by the war absorbs all the 
available coal. In reality the transports, which in many cases have 
merely altered their usual course, have caused only a slight increase in 
the demand, as also has the cessation of the output of the collieries in 
Natal and Cape Colony. Moreover, the number of miners called to 
the Militia and the Reserves has had but an insignificant effect in 
lessening the output. The war is thus responsible only to a trifling 
extent for the rise. The chief causes are the great activity in the 
European iron and steel trades and the increased Continental demand 
owing to strikes. It has been asserted that owing to the higher 
wages now obtaining in the British collieries miners are working for 
a much shorter time. This statement, however, is not borne out by 
the official returns published in the Labour Gazette, which show that 
the average number of days worked per week in the British collieries 
during the month ending the 4th of February, 1900, was 5°69, as 
compared with 5°63 a year ago. 

The future of British coal mining is a matter for serious 
consideration. In 1840 Great Britain produced 75 per cent. of the 
world’s supply of coal; at the present time it produces only 30 per 
cent. The condition of the iron trade has always exercised a most 
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important influence on the production of coal, so that a large 
demand for iron draws with it a large demand for mineral fuel. 
Statistics show us, however, that since 1870 the world’s production 
of pig-iron has increased from 12,000,000 to 35,657,000 tons ; but the 
share taken by Great Britain has fallen from 48°8 per cent. to 24 
per cent. ; whilst that of the United States has increased from 14 per 
cent. to 33 per cent., that of Germany from 11 per cent. to 20 per 
cent., and that of Russia from 3 per cent. to 6 per cent. In con- 
sidering the production of coal we have to deal with figures of vast 
magnitude. In 1898 the world produced no less than 662,820,000 
tons, of which amount Great Britain produced 30°48 per cent., the 
United States 29°63 per cent., Germany and Luxemburg 19°74 per 
cent., Austria-Hungary 5°42 per cent., France 4°89 per cent., 
Belgium 3°33 per cent., and Russia 1°94 per cent. While it cannot 
be denied that during the past quarter of a century its coal-mining 
industry has not developed so rapidly as that of its American and 
Continental commercial rivals, Great Britain still holds, as it always 
has done, the first: place. 

Although coal was first mined as far back as the year 1113, by 
the monks of the Klosterrath Abbey, at Kirchrath-on-the-Wurm, it 
was in Great Britain that it was first used on a large scale, on the 
Tyne, the ‘ coaly Tine’ of Milton. In 1239 King Henry the Third 
granted a charter for raising coals for fuel to the townsmen of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and so early was their produce attracted to 
London, that by the beginning of the next century great complaint 
arose of the injury done by the coal smoke to the health of the 
citizens. Ata later date the ‘tyrannical oppressions’ of the New- 
castle charters and grants were set forth by Ralph Gardiner in a 
quaint work entitled England’s Grievance Discovered im relation to 
the Coal Trade, published in 1655, in which, in his epistle dedicatory 
to His Highness Oliver, Lord Protector, he petitions for ‘a revival of 
that never-to-be-forgotten statute, 11 Rich. II. cap. 7, for a free trade 
to all, which voided all monopolies and charters, as being the greatest 
grievance in a commonwealth.’ ‘ It will,’ he writes, ‘not onely make 
this your nation equivalent with Venice, Holland, and other free 
rich States, in riches, but preserve timber, and reduce coals under 
20s. the chalder all the year at London, but also augment to your 
publique revenue above 40,000/. per ann. in that very port of the 
river of Tine.’ 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, in Great Britain 
about 10,000,000 tons were raised annually. The Continental pro- 
duction at the time was very small, the large expanse of forest land 
having delayed the necessity for turning to mineral fuel. Since then 
enormous strides have been made. At that period the machinery 
was of a primitive type. Even in 1837 a colliery was in operation 
in the county of Durham at which coals were raised by a donkey 
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and banked out and sold by an old woman. Oompare this with a 
modern pit raising 1,500 tons a day from a depth of half a mile. 

The produce of a coal seam 5 feet thick is 6,000 tons per acre, 
and taking this as an average thickness, the area of coal annually 
worked amounts to nearly 33,000 acres, or four times the area of 
the county of London. With this rapid rate of consumption, anxiety 
as to the duration of the British coalfields is well founded. Professor 
Hull estimates that the total quantity of coal within a depth of 
4,000 feet still remaining is 81,683,000,000 tons. This estimate is 
reassuring, although it is not in accord with the less optimistic and 
divergent views on the question expressed by Professor Stanley 
Jevons, by the Right Honourable Leonard H. Courtney, by Mr. R. 
Price- Williams, and by Mr. T. Forster Brown. All these estimates 
are of slight value, owing to the impossibility of prophesying either 
the rate of increase in production and consumption, or the limits at 
which mining may be carried on with profit. Early in the last 
century a shaft 100 feet in depth was an object of wonder, and a 
glance over the history of the depths hitherto attained clearly shows 
the remarkably rapid progress that has been made in this respect. 
At the present time the greatest depth at which in Great Britain 
mining operations are carried on has been reached at the Pendleton 
Colliery, near Manchester, where the deepest workings are nearly 
3,500 feet below the surface. This enormous depth has, however, 
been exceeded in other countries, notably in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, where the Red Jacket shaft of the Calumet and Hecla copper 
mine has now attained the record depth of 4,900 feet ; and in Belgium, 
where a colliery at Mons is 3,937 feet deep. Depths such as these 
show that the limit of depth of 4,000 feet adopted by Professor Hull 
and by the Royal Coal Commissioners in 1870, though ridiculed at 
the time, was well within the bounds of possibility. In view of the 
marvellous efficiency of modern winding engines, no considerations 
of a mechanical nature need limit the prospective depths of shafts. 
By far the most important obstacle to very deep mining is the 
certain and proportionate increase of temperature according to depth. 
At the Paruschowitz borehole, in Silesia, the deepest in the world, 
recently put down by the Prussian Government to a depth of 6,573 
feet, this increase of temperature with depth has been found to be 1° 
Fahr. for 62-1 feet. Taking this as a fair average, a coal seam at a 
depth of 4,000 feet would be, without the cooling action of an artificial 
ventilating current, 64° warmer than ground near the surface. 

Of late years great economies have been effected in the utilisation 
of coal. Mr. Price-Williams, for example, has shown that whilst in 
1871 the iron and steel trades required 30 per cent. of the coal con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom, in 1887 the requirements were only 
16 per cent. The effect of these large economies is shown by the 
fact that in 1871, in order to obtain 6,700,000 tons of pig-iron, 
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39,700,000 tons of coal were used, whilst in 1898 for 8,600,000 tons 
of pig-iron the coal consumption was 17,000,000 tons. With im- 
provements conducive to economy in fuel it is evident that a 
considerable industrial development may take place with a very slight 
increase in coal consumption. 

Another matter connected with coal consumption demanding 
notice is the question of coal exports. The Royal Coal Commissioners 
in 1870 assumed that the future exports would remain stationary at 
12,000,000 tons. The Board of Trade returns show, however, that 
last year the export of coal from Great Britain exceeded 55,000,000 
tons. Indeed, the exports have increased much more rapidly than 
the production. It must, of course, be remembered that the export 
returns include fuel used by steamers engaged in foreign trade and 
also the fuel supplies of the coaling stations. In view of the present 
scarcity of coal, letters and articles have recently been published in the 
daily newspapers urging that the export of coal should be prohibited. 
The writers forget that the rate of increase of our coal exports is the 
measure of our commercial prosperity. Besides affording a medium 
of exchange in dealings with other countries, coal is practically the 
only heavy article of cargo that can serve as ballast for vessels 
freighted with lighter merchandise, and if outward-bound vessels 
could not obtain sufficient cargo, there would be a serious increase in 
the cost of imported foodstuffs and iron ore. As Professor Stanley 
Jevons forcibly puts it, ‘ while the export of coal is a vast and growing 
branch of our trade, a reversal of the trade and a future return current 
of coal is a commercial impossibility and absurdity.’ 

Turning to the Continent, what are the conditions obtaining ? 
In Germany all the coal raised is being eagerly bought up. In the 
Prussian Parliament the high price of coal has been the subject of 
animated debate. The annual report of the Essen Chamber of 
Commerce complains of the insufficient number of miners, of the 
decrease in the output per man, in spite of higher wages, and the 
frequent arbitrary holidays. Constant complaints, too, are made of 
the deficiency of railway trucks to carry the coal] in autumn and winter. 
In Austria the coal trade is in a critical condition. The miners of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 50,000 in number, have taken 
advantage of the present scarcity of coal to strike for a 20 per cent. 
increase of wages and an eight-hour day from bank to bank. Many 
of the large ironworks have been compelled to close. The 
Jitschin-Nimburg Railway, in Bohemia, chiefly used for the transport 
of sugar, is at a standstill, and other railways have had to reduce the 
number of trains. In Prague the schools are closed. In short the 
north-west of the monarchy has become a seat of war, the combatants 
being the miners, fighting for a reduction in output, and the 
mine-owners, fighting for the economic law that prices should fix 
wages, not that wages first fixed should determine prices. The stocks 
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of coal are diminishing, and if peace is not soon arranged, commerce 
will be destroyed, railway and steamship transport be impossible, 
streets remain unlighted, and the population without fuel. At present 
the miners are supposed to work ten hours, but, deducting the time 
occupied in getting to and from the working place and the intervals 
of rest, the actual working time averages six hours fifty minutes. 
To reduce this to four hours fifty minutes would inflict a serious loss 
on the coal-owners. This is, however, not realised by the public, who 
mostly sympathise with the miners. A number of eminent uni- 
versity professors have, for example, signed a document pointing out 
the desirability of shortening the hours and of increasing the pay 
for work that is so dangerous and unhealthy. 

The professors do not appear to have consulted the statistical 
records to see if coal mining is really an exceptionally dangerous and 
unhealthy occupation. In Great Britain it certainly is not. Dr. 
Ogle has shown that it brings little sickness in its train. Excluding 
accidents, the mortality of coal miners only slightly exceeds that of 
the healthiest class of men, agriculturists. The annual death-rate 
of coal miners averages *891 per 1,000 living, whilst the corresponding 
figures for butchers, tailors, bakers and shoemakers are 1-170, 1-051, 
‘958 and -921 respectively. As régards accidents, the sensational 
character of occasional colliery accidents is apt to give rise to an 
exaggerated idea of the dangers of the coal miner’s calling. As 
a matter of fact the mortality in 1898 was 1 28 per 1,000 persons 
employed. 

The coal famine in Austria obviously entails demands on the 
supplies of other countries. In the South of France the local 
authorities are petitioning the Government to remit the import 
duties on coal, as works are almost at a standstill. In Belgium, 
again, coal is in great demand. In Russia the present coal crisis is 
ascribed to the rapid industrial development of the Empire, and it 
is estimated that, notwithstanding the extensive use of petroleum 
residues as fuel, this year’s coal output will be far from meeting the 
country’s needs. In short, throughout Europe there is the same 
story of scarcity of coal. 

‘Ill blows the wind that profits nobody.’ Europe’s difficulty 
appears to be America’s opportunity, and if the high prices are 
maintained large deliveries may be expected from the United 
States. Atlantic liners no longer carry coal from Great Britain for 
the return journey; they take im American coal. In February the 
Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway ordered 75,000 tons of 
American coal, and 50,000 tons were shipped from Philadelphia to 
Italy for railway use at a cost of 6s. per ton, f.o.b. Indeed, it is 
possible that American exports of coal may in time become as 
important as those of wheat and cotton; for, whilst in Europe the 
price of coal has of late years constantly increased, in the United 
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States it has shown a tendency to decline. One of the chief causes 
of the lower prices obtaining in America is the general use of mining 
machines, which enable the coal-owners to produce their coal with 
less men, the output per miner being increased 50 or 100 per cent. 
A lesson in keeping down costs might certainly be learned from the 
United States. 

The production of coal in the British colonies and dependencies 
increases year by year, and there is no doubt that the colonies possess 
ample resources to meet all the demands for coal. Whatever may 
be the future of the coal resources of the Mother Country, the extent 
of the colonial coalfields tends to support Lord Kelvin’s view that 
mankind is more likely to suffer in time from lack of oxygen than 
from lack of coal. Nevertheless, with a view to husbanding the 
British coal resources, the need for taking measures to avoid waste in 
mining is apparent. The great waste of small coal, though lessening 
year by year, is still a reprehensible extravagance. The more general 
use of coal-mining machines would tend to reduce this source of 
waste; by furnishing a larger proportion of lump coal. There is, too, 
much needless waste in the consumption of coal, notably in the coal 
used for domestic purposes. Saving in this direction might give the 
country years of prosperity. As has been well said, ‘ Wir zehren von 
einem Capitale, das sich nicht reproducirt, sondern, einmal in Licht, 
Wiarme und Kraft verwandelt, auf immer im Raume verschwindet.’ 


BENNETT H. BrouGa. 





A LIBERAL CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE 
CASE OF DR. MIVART 


THE case of Dr. Mivart is only a phenomenon arising from causes 
which have long been active; and it may be worth while to consider 
what those causes are, since the matter is one which, for many reasons, 
is of interest to those outside the Catholic body. Indeed, it is of 
practical public importance that non-Catholics should clearly under- 
stand the principles and methods at work. Dr. Mivart is now, I 
presume, to be considered as outside Catholic communion, and the 
Church thus loses the only scientific man of repute that it could 
count among its adherents in England. And a certain pathetic 
interest is given to the case by the fact that Dr. Mivart is the last of 
the race of great converts whose influence on English Catholicism 
during the last half-century has been so remarkable. His Catholic 
recollections go back to the early days of the revival; he was at 
Oscott under Wiseman, and thus came, as a neophyte, under the~ 
influence of that great, if perhaps too sanguine, prelate. Sixty 
years ago the Catholic Church in England was no more, in the eyes 
of the world, than a small sect. The struggle for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had given to the English Catholic body a temporary and fictitious 
importance, how temporary is shown by the fact that, although imme- 
diately after Emancipation several|Catholics were returned to Parlia- 
ment, after a very few years Catholics to a great extent dropped out 
of public life and relapsed into their former obscurity. This was 
only to be expected, since the generation of the forties was inferior in 
capacity and education to the generation that preceded it, which had 
had the advantage of receiving a solid education and training in 
France, before the ruin in which ecclesiastical studies, in common 
with other institutions, were involved. The generation of the forties, 
on the other hand, had been educated in our schools at home, the 
inferiority of which, as it appeared to converts who made their 
acquaintance, some of those converts have recorded in reminiscences 
or correspondence. Cardinal Wiseman, indeed, had had an education 
somewhat superior to that of the bulk of English Catholics of his 
generation (although, in common justice it must be said that the 
profit he drew from it was in great measure due to his own original 
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genius and sympathetic mind), and his experience led him to take a 
wider view than his contemporaries of the possibilities of English 
Catholicism. Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in his life of that prelate, has 
undoubtedly made out for him a claim to have been a chief agent in 
the Catholic revival. But, with all due allowances for Wiseman’s 
work and influence, no unprejudiced person looking back at the 
history of the century would deny that the remarkable revival of 
Catholicism was mainly the work of the body of brilliant converts 
whom the Church of England gave to the Catholic Church in the 
forties and fifties. The names of Newman and Manning stand out 
in the English religious annals of the century above all others, 
Catholic or Protestant ; they dominate, the one in the intellectual, 
the other in the active, sphere. And below Newman and Manning 
were so many able men bred in Anglicanism. Among the old genera- 
tion of Oxford converts even those who were admittedly only of the 
second or third rank as compared with the giants were men of 
remarkable capacity. And now, as I have said, we lose the last of the 
old converts (for Sir Peter le Page Renouf, who had a European repu- 
tation as an Egyptologist but was hardly known to English Catholics 
of the present generation, died not long ago) in Dr. Mivart, and 
whom have we to succeed them? Those who have come into the 
Church during the last twenty or thirty years are—with the rarest 
exceptions—not comparable with an Oakeley or a Faber, a Morris or 
a Bridgett. The process which has been going on, as, one after the 
other, the men who raised the English Catholic body from its low estate 
have died off, is now complete; by comparison with our condition of 
thirty years ago we are relapsing, as a body, so far as intellectual 
vigour and mental capacity are concerned, into the state from which the 
extraordinary accession of able men rescued us two generations since. 

The Church Times, in a leading article on Dr. Mivart’s case, 
remarked that ‘it is a strange delusion to think you are quit of 
responsibility for a man when you have condemned him.’ ‘Mr. 
Mivart,’ added the same journal, ‘ repudiated and driven out, will 
none the less be what he became in the bosom of Rome, and 
others will go on drawing the same nourishment from her breast.’ 
It must be admitted that there is justice in these remarks. 
Anyone who surveys the history of the Catholic Church during 
the last sixty years cannot but recognise the fact that there is a 
party which is dominant and has in course of time succeeded in 
gaining a firmer and firmer hold on the machinery and central 
government of the Church. The members of this ‘prominent 
party ’ (to use the name given to it by an English Catholic bishop ') 
have succeeded little by little in crushing those who opposed them, 
and in silencing and nullifying those who have no sympathy with 
their tendencies and their peculidr doctrines; they have made it 

1 Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, vol, ii. chap. xvii. p. 58. 
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their aim to destroy originality and initiative and stifle independent 
intellectual activity, and they have succeeded too well. This party 
has felt all along the danger of the infusion of new blood, whatever 
may be its desire for converts who can be led captive at the wheels 
of its own chariot. In England we have seen John Henry Newman, 
a prophet sent from God to the Anglo-Saxon race, hampered in every 
direction, thwarted and misrepresented, and only not driven out of 
the Church because he would not be driven out, by a party of which 
Cardinal Vaughan was an ardent adherent. Although Newman 
received a Cardinal’s hat from Leo XIII. in the early days of the 
present pontificate, and his own position was thus happily secured, 
the general situation was not altered; nor were the feelings of 
profound distrust in certain quarters in his regard. It is, after all, 
against the principles and the teaching of the Essay on Development 
and the Grammar of Assent that the strenuous efforts of the 
dominant party are directed. 

The party of which I speak is, of course, made up of different 
elements and various kinds of personalities, but the important 
matter is to lay hold of what I may call its motive-power, both 
intellectual and practical; that without which its diverse elements 
would form a mere mob, wanting in cohesion as well as in tact and 
intellectual force; that which makes this party (of which it is the 
backbone) an object of interest and a useful subject of investigation 
alike to private individuals who value the intellectual and moral 
progress of Christian nations, and to the statesmen who guide the 
national destinies. That motive-power is incorporated in the Society, 
of Jesus. 

This makes it of importance to inquire what, in sum, have been 
the objects of the Society and what the methods whereby those 
objects have been sought. The Society has been from its foundation 
a powerful though never a popular organisation in the Church, and 
its career is naturally marked at times by disaster and failure, but 
at times also by wonderful success and good fortune. It has been 
the fate of the Jesuits, from an early day in their history to the 
present, to excite an unreasonable admiration in their friends and 
an unreasoning hatred in their foes. Such unreasoning hatred, if the 
truth be told, is not the least valuable asset of this well-endowed cor- 
poration. But in an age of scientific methods it should be possible 
to investigate the truly interesting phenomena presented by the 
Society of Jesus in the detached spirit befitting scientific inquiry. 
Lamennais, writing in 1832, gave a masterly analysis of the spirit 


and characteristics of the Society which I venture to translate as 
follows :— 


Its principle is the destruction of individuality in every member of the body 
in order to increase and strengthen the force and unity of the body itself. Acts, 
words, thought itself, all is, with the Jesuits, subject matter of obedience and of 
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an obedience which is absolute. A head, called the General, and some assistants 
who help and advise him, form the government of the Society, and are, as it were, 
its reason and its will. Passive in their hand, the rest subjects itself blindly to 
the impulse that is given it. Nothing is more strongly inculcated in the writings 
of the founder than this abnegation of a man’s self in its entirety. Such is the 
sacrifice which the Order exacts from everyone who aspires to enterit. From this 
follow several consequences. Whatever aman may do it is impossible that he 
should make an abnegation of himself so complete as this. His efforts to attain it 
only result in displacing that which he persuades himself he has annihilated ; his 
whole being transfers itself into the complex existence to which he is united and 
in which he is absorbed. In it he lives; he loves himself in it ; and this love, the 
first of his duties, is all the more ardent and active in that even his conscience 
obliges him to seek in it his own proper satisfaction; and in that he who ex- 
periences it, directed by commands that become for him an absolute law (in so far 
as they do not involve a clear and direct violation of Divine precepts), is thus dis- 
encumbered of all moral responsibility. Thus the passions, restrained by severe 
rule in so far as they are applied directly to the individual, are sanctified and not 
destroyed [or, as Ruskin would say, not ‘ mortified’). They paso, so to speak, to the 
service of the body which directs and employs them to attain its end. This good 
and worthy end determines what there is of good also in the action of the body, 
which, however, follows after it with an ever-present vision of its self, of its great- 
ness, of its power, of its glory. No personal pride, no personal ambition, no desire 
for riches in any one of its members considered apart. Buta cupidity, an am- 
bition, a collective pride, that is immense,* 


But Lamennais has said and said with truth that it is not now 
the object of the Jesuits to domineer over the Christian world. 
Once perhaps, and but for a short time, some among them may have 
cherished that ambition, but they recognise that the time is past for 
its realisation. An object worthy of the most ambitious spirit still 
remains: that is, to dominate Catholicism. 

It must be allowed that, in spite of occasional anomalies, such as 
the discordant utterances of individual Jesuits here and there (if 
indeed these do not aid in the general scheme), this aim has been pur-- 
sued with success during the last two generations. The scheme was. 
well considered ; is, so far as human foresight can provide, adequate 
to its purpose ; and, even in the stage which the operation has now 
reached, the means employed to bring about the desired results are 
commensurate with the end, at least from the point of view of mere 
tactics. Its designers went straight to the fundamental subjects of 
theology and philosophy; the works of Liberatore and Kleutgen, 
however important in themselves, are still more important as signs of 
that which is to come. At the present day the presses are pouring 
forth one course after another of theology, dogmatic and moral, and 
of philosophy, by members of the Society of Jesus, written in Latin. 
These manuals are increasingly used in the seminaries and by 
the clergy, and are very proper to create an artificial ‘ consentient 
teaching,’ which can eventually be put forward as the voice and the 


2 Affaires de Rome: Guvres Completes ‘de F. de la Mennais (Paris, 1836-7), 
vol. xii. pp. 17-19. 
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witness of the Church throughout the world. It must always be 
borne in mind that, whatever the attraction of form or the grace 
of rhetoric bestowed on the outside, the real and serious operations 
of the Society, in accordance with its essential mind, tend rather to 
the mechanical than to that development of the sense whereby 
things are spiritually discerned. And there is every sign that the 
scheme will not end with philosophy and theology. For instance, the 
Cours d’économie sociale of Pére Charles Antoine, S.J. (a professor at 
the Jesuit college in Jersey) is a specimen of the application of the 
same methods to politicaleconomy. But it is not enough that people 
should turn to a book of that kind, though it is a useful example of 
the results of the a priori method applied to science. It is only in ~ 
the works on theology and philosophy that the true vivifying intel- 
lectual ideas of the Society of Jesus will be found. They should be 
studied, not indeed for their theology or their philosophy, but by way 
of investigation into the causes of certain religious and moral 
phenomena. As regards the vernacular publications such as those 
of the ‘ Maria-Laach’ school, or the Month, or Cambridge or Oxford 
Conferences, they may be disregarded by the serious student as so 
much ‘leather or prunello.’ And it is to be observed that it is only 
by those who have penetrated into the serious teaching of the Jesuit 
masters in theology and philosophy that the value of these lighter 
efforts can be properly appreciated : for those who have thus penetrated 
will find that what these latter do not say is often more important 
than what they do say. It is not surprising that an organisation 
that is essentially anti-social should be distrusted. On the contrary, 
that distrust is natural and instinctive and it has existed from the 
foundation of the Society, not only without the Church but also 
within it among those who are not themselves under Jesuit influence 
and control. But many opponents of the Jesuits make the mistake 
of allowing themselves to be blinded and carried away by hatred and 
consequently play into the hands of the Society. I do not speak 
only of Protestant fanatics of the ignorant and vulgar type, whose 
ridiculous charges against Jesuits and still more ridiculous fear of 
them are of such valuable assistance to the Society. Even educated 
and intelligent opponents do not asa rule take the trouble to master 
the fundamental principles and methods which animate the Society, 
and are too often content with superficial criticism of details; a cir- 
cumstance which shows again how kind fortune can be to this body 
through the mistakes of its opponents, in the art of taking advantage 
of which, to do them justice, the Jesuits are not uncommonly adepts. 
So many people, for instance, hanker after the discovery of secret 
Jesuit machinations, which may or may not exist in any given case, 
but they neglect the one thing that it is important to know, 
information as to which is perfectly accessible to anyone who reads 
Latin, has a fairly trained intellect, and will recognise the need of 
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mastering the preliminary technicalities. In days when there is a 
talk of a Catholic University for Ireland it is of importance that 
the people that have to deal with the problem should have accurate 
information as to its conditions, and not be influenced by religious 
prejudice on the one hand or sentimentalism on the other. 

To return to Dr. Mivart, it seems to me that what he lacks 
is a due perception of the mysteriwm fidei, and that this fact 
as well as the rationalising opinions that he reports are the 
natural results of the rationalising tendencies of that Scholasticism 
by which he and those whom he has reported have been influenced. 
In a word, I take Dr. Mivart’s article to be an example of that to 
which the neo-scholastic system (of which the Society of Jesus is the 
most ardent apostle) inevitably leads. One of the chief aims of the 
dominant party has been in recent years to restrict Catholics to the 
scholastic philosophy and the use of scholastic methods. In fact, 
some of its exponents now go so far as to call Scholasticism the 
‘ philosophy of the Church’ or the ‘ Catholic philosophy,’ and even to 
claim that it is the ‘ perfect truth,’ if not, indeed, divinely revealed and 
a part of God’s revelation to the world through the Church—common 
locutions which show too clearly a determination to ostracise and to 
brand with unsoundness, if not with heresy, any philosophical mode 
of thought other than that pursued by their own particular school.* 
The repeated attacks on Rosmini, which, although a Roman Congre- 
gation had in 1854 exhaustively examined his works and found in 
them no cause for censure, at last resulted in the condemnation of 
certain propositions taken from the writings of that great man, were 
part of this design. Descartes is now treated almost as a heretic, 
and modern philosophy is denounced as false and incompatible with 
Christianity. In the domain of philosophy there has taken place 
during the last half-century in the Catholic Church a thoroughgoing 
reaction, and an organised attempt has been and is being made to 
resuscitate a philosophical system of a bygone day and impose it on 
all Catholics. The result is that Catholic theologians and philo- 
sophers are out of touch with modern thought ; it is not merely that 
they adhere to philosophical ideas which have long been abandoned 
by thinking men, they. speak a language that is unintelligible 
to the modern mind. They do not grapple with modern problems 
in the outer world because there is no common ground on which 
they can meet modern thinkers and their arguments do not touch 
the points now at issue. They can only deal with these questions in 
their class-rooms before grown-up school-boys, or in a popular form 
before a ‘ Catholic world’ which has been brought up not to know how 
to test for itself the value of arguments or ideas. In spite of all their 
pretensions to instruct the world, the world is, in fact, left by them to 


® See, in the series of Jesuit text-books known as the Stonyhurst Manuals, the 
Logie by the Rev. Richard F. Clarke, 8.J., pp. 480-1. 
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take care of itself; instead of attempting to ‘ comprehend all vagrom 
men’ they wash their hands of modern intellect and ‘ presently call the 
rest of the watch together and thank God [they] are rid of a knave.’ 
Yet this attempt to stereotype a system of philosophy which 
was a necessary step in philosophical evolution is at variance with 
Catholic traditions. St. Thomas Aquinas, on whom the prevalent 
school professes to base its philosophy,‘ was himself of a school of 
innovators and the foremost among them. Following the example of 
other Catholic thinkers, the early Scholastics turned philosophical 
ideas which had been looked upon as contrary to the faith into 
weapons for its defence. The Aristotelian philosophy, as is well known, 
was regarded by the early Christian Fathers with special aversion, and 
the hostility to it of ecclesiastical authority was maintained until — 
the time of St. Thomas. A Council early in the thirteenth century 
ordered the works of Aristotle to be publicly burned, and Innocent 
the Third, only about ten years before the birth of St. Thomas, 
prohibited their use. Yet St. Thomas made the Aristotelian 
philosophy the basis of his philosophical system, as some of the 
earlier Fathers had used the Platonist philosophy in the service of 
the Church ; with the result that the decree of Innocent the Third 
was in the end practically abrogated by Urban the Fifth. The 
weapons with which the heroes of old won their philosophical victories 
are indeed ornaments to the Church, but their proper place now- 
adays is in a museum; to put them in an armoury for use is about 
as sensible as it would be to arm a modern soldier with a suit of 
chain armour and a crossbow. It must surely be from some sort 
of consciousness of this fact that the dominant school, instead ef 
going out into the world to do battle with the ideas of modern 
philosophy, prefers to attempt to prevent those ideas from gaining 
an entrance into the minds of Catholics. It is a policy of despair. 
Their rusty and antiquated weapons have failed them, they have been 
driven back into their own entrenchments and asa last hope they 
have taken refuge from the modern artillery in an underground 
cavern, the atmosphere of which is becoming so stifling that they 
can no longer control their subordinates who are forced to come oat 
one by one into the open air to escape from being asphyxiated. 
Intelligent Catholics are more and more coming to realise the futility 
and uselessness of their theological schools, and the inability of 
their apologists to defend them when they are attacked or to justify 
their position ; left as they arg to shift for themselves and to form 


* I say ‘ professes’ because the Dominican theologians alone adhere strictly to St. 
Thomas. This rigorous adherence to a past age is pro tantv injurious to thought; 
but much of St. Thomas’s teaching, as of that of all great thinkers, was for all time, 
and he has many more points of contact with modern thought than have the pseudo- 
Thomists of the Jesuit school, whose real master is Suarez. The Jesuits, of course, 
aspire to be considered the only true Thomists, just as they pose as the only true 
interpreters of St. Augustine. 
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their own synthesis as best they may, they are more and more ceasing 
to look to the official exponents of Catholicism for help in finding their 
way through the intellectual difficulties of modern times. And the 
reason is that the apologetics of the official exponents are based on a 
system of philosophy which in their hands proves itself to be effete, 
and their methods are unscientific and untrustworthy; effective 
enough to deal with the problems of the thirteenth, or maybe the six- 
teenth, century, they are useless in dealing with the wholly different 
problems and conditions of the present day. As philosophy shifts 
its ground Catholic apologists must shift theirs if they are to justify 
God to the world; they must express themselves in the language 
of their own day and generation, and in the terms of contemporary 
thought ; they must be all things to all men or they will end in 
saving none. The philosophical foundations on which the structure 
of Scholasticism was built up have shifted with the natural result of 
leaving a heap of ruins useless for purposes of defence and certainly 
very uncomfortable for habitation. The intellectual world, invited to 
inhabit them, naturally refuses to do so, and, taking the word of the 
apologists who invite it that the ruins are the ‘Catholic Philosophy,’ 
remains outside the pale of the Church altogether. And the apolo- 
gists console themselves by the explanation that the intellectual 
world is kept out by pride. Perhaps it is; but the pride is not 
necessarily that of the intellectual world. 

The Neo-scholastics, who at present dominate our theological 
schools (except in those German Universities which have a Catholic 
theological faculty, and perhaps certain colleges in the United 
States), though never tired of denouncing rationalism and extolling 
‘Divine faith,’ are themselves the most inveterate of rationalisers. 
They have a pat answer to every question in the form of some 
cut-and-dried maxim from a text-book; and they labour under the 
delusion that every question is capable of a ‘right’ and a ‘ wrong’ 
answer. Suspension of judgment is an abomination unto them ; 
they abhor the method of induction from facts; and they cannot 
tolerate hypotheses. Their remedy for the hypothesis, it has been 
truly said, is the thesis, and they combine an incorrigible dog- 
matism in respect of principles with a persistent scepticism in regard 
to facts. Above all, as was pointed out quite recently in a Catholic 
p per by an English Jesuit father, whose views seem to be as much 
out of harmony with the spirit of his Society as his abilities are 
superior to those of his confréres, our neo-scholastic theologians try 
to accommodate to reason mysteries which can only be accepted on 
faith. And they make use of so-called ‘ proofs’ which excite the 
contempt of thinking men and are by their very inadequacy 
calculated to produce in the mind of an intelligent student a doubt 
of the truth of the doctrines they are, intended to prove. A certain 
Jesuit professor told a friend of mine that he gave a particularly 
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intelligent student, whom he considered sufficiently advanced to 
enter on the ‘ proof’ stage, the proofs of the immortality of the soul 
to study, with the result that, after a short time, the student came 
to him and said that his faith in the immortality of the soul, which 
had previously been firm and unquestioning, had been destroyed by 
his studies. The professor quoted the incident as an example of the 
existence of curious mental deficiencies side by side with great 
general intelligence. It did not occur to him that the fault lay rather 
with the nature of the ‘proofs’ than with the capacity of the 
student, and that it was the very intelligence of the student that 
made him find the proofs inadequate. There is only too much 
reason to fear that our theologians may, however unwittingly, too 
often prove in practice apostles of unbelief and their methods lead to 
doubt and infidelity. The arrogant dogmatism, the childish 
credulity,® the appetite for superstition, which are to be found even 
among educated Catholics naturally gifted with mental capacity, are 
not seldom the outward and visible signs of an inward and deep- 
rooted scepticism. Destitute of true faith, they can only retain its husk 
by the suppression of their reason and intelligence. It is the want of 
real faith that is the main cause of the opposition of such men to 
scientific and historical truth, of their dread of facts and inductions 
from facts; they are ‘timidi’ because they are ‘modice fidei.’ 
They are never tired of telling us that there can be no conflict 
between faith and science, between revelation and the conclusions 
of the ‘ enlightened reason ;’ but they show their unbelief by their 
refusal to give scientific investigation free play, and they explain 
their conception of the term ‘enlightened’ by their rejection of all 
conclusions except their own. 

The last and perhaps the greatest of the fallacies of our scholastic 
theologians is the Great Logical Fallacy, the worship of the Syllogism. 
Formal logic seems to be for them the whole of reason, and they 
fail to recognise its limitations or the necessity of correcting logical 
deductions by the exercise of reason as a whole. De Tocqueville 
has given us an interesting description of the pre-Revolution writers 
in France in the eighteenth century, in whom he recognised one of 
the powers that brought about the catastrophe. He says :— 


They were constantly holding forth on the origin and primitive forms of 
society, the primary rights of the citizen and those of authority, the natural and 
artificial relations of men, the error or legitimacy of custom, and the principles of 
legislation. . . . This sort of abstract amd literary politics was infused in unequal 
doses through all the work of the period, from the heavy treatise to the popular 
song. .. . They all agreed that it was expedient to substitute simple and elemen- 
tary rules, deduced from reason and natural law, for the complicated traditional 
customs which governed the society of their time. . . . These writers were pre- 


* Witness the widespread belief in the preposterous ‘Diana Vaughan’ hoax 
which was shared even by high-placed ecclesiastics. 
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disposed by their own position to relish general and abstract theories upon the 
subject of government and to place in them the blindest confidence. . . . They 
were destitute even of that superficial instruction [in practical affairs] which the 
sight of a free community and the tumult of its discussions bestow even upon 
those who are least mixed up with government. Thus they became . . . more fond 
of general ideas and systems . . . than is commonly to be seen in authors who 
write speculative books on politics. The same state of ignorance opened to them 
the ears and hearts of the multitude. . . . Above the actual state of society—the 
constitution of which was still traditional, confused and irregular, and in which 
the laws remained conflicting and contradictory, ranks sharply sundered, the con- 
dition of the different classes fixed while their burdens were unequal—an imaginary 
state of society was thus springing up in which everything appeared simple and 
co-ordinate, uniform, equitable, and agreeable to reason. . . . A study of the his- 
tory of the French Revolution will show that it was carried on precisely in tha 
same spirit which has caused so many abstract books to be written on government. 
There was the same attraction towards general theories, complete systems of 
legislation and exact symmetry in the laws, the same contempt of existing facts, 
the same reliance upon theory, the same love of the original, the ingenious, and 
the novel in institutions, the same desire to reconstruct, all at once, the entire 
constitution by the rules of logic, and upon a simple plan. . . . The spectacle was 
an alarming one. . . . Even the political language of the time caught something 
of the tone in which the authors spoke ; it was full of grand expressions, abstract 
terms, pompous words, and literary turns. This style, aided by the political pas- 
sions which it expressed, penetrated through all classes and descended with singular 
facility even to the lowest.° 


Few Catholics who bave the power of appreciating what is passing 
around them, can fail to recognise in this description a strangely 
accurate picture, mutatis mutandis, of conditions now existing in the 
Catholic Church. It is true, indeed, that it does not apply in every 
particular ; our dominant theologians cannot, for instance, be accused 
of ‘love of the original,’ but they have undoubtedly a love of the 
ingenious and the novel, not indeed in institutions, but in ‘ devotions’ 
and ‘pious opinions.’ The great feasts of the Church, for instance, 
are being eclipsed in the popular estimation by the observance of the 
‘nine first Fridays,’ a new mechanical method of gaining heaven due, 
according to the propagators of the devotion, to the revelations of 
Blessed Margaret-Mary Alacoque. It is by such mechanical devices 
that we attempt to make up for our deficiencies in respect of the 
‘natural virtues,’ the possession of which has in some quarters, it 
would seem, almost come to be regarded as a symptom of a tendency 
towards ‘ Americanism.’ 

Fr. Richard Clarke, 8.J., has, at the end of his article in the 
February number of this Review, given valuable support to my 
contention that the opinions quoted by Dr. Mivart are but logical 
developments of the speculations of the schools. It will be observed 
that, in the following extract from his article, the propositions which 


* Lancien régime et la Révolution, Paris, 1856, chap. xiii. pp. 211-225. The State 
of Society in France before the Revolution of 1789. Translated by Henry Reeve, 3rd 
ed. 1888, pp. 119-126. Ihave departed from Mr. Reeve’s translation where it sacrifices 
literalness to grandiloquence. 
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in their formal expression |Fr. Clarke recognises as speculatively 
possible and compatible with the common teaching of the Church 
are, with one exception, precisely those quoted by Dr. Mivart. Fr. 
Clarke says : 


. 

It is perfectly true that God could have forgiven man without the Sacrifice of 
Calvary, and that one of the reasons for our Lord’s sacred agony and death was to 
give an ‘object-lesson’ to men. Again, it is perfectly true that, on the supposi- 
tion (one practically impossible, yet quite conceivable in theory) that our Lord’s 
body had undergone a process of corruption in the grave, such a fact would have 
been in no way conclusive against the truth of the doctrine of the resurrection. 
It is also quite conceivable (however improbable) that the dignity to which Rome 
has raised St. Joseph might be a preparation for declaring him the father of our 
Lord, so long as it was clearly understood by every Catholic that the term ‘father’ - 
signifies only his legal and not his natural father. . . . It is just possible that 
some rather eccentric theologian might have sanctioned Dr. Mivart’s worship of 
the Divine perfections under the names of heathen deities, so long as it was clearly 
understood that this did not imply any recognition of their personal existence, or 
any approval of their character as depicted in the annals of ancient mythology. 


If, therefore, Dr. Mivart could bring himself to enter into the spirit 
and method of the dominant school of theologians, there is only too 
much truth in the assertion that has been made by the Church Times, 
that ‘without any prevarication or false pretence Dr. Mivart might 
sign the profession of faith presented to him, and yet not budge an inch 
from his position.’ There is no doubt that Fr. Clarke is right, from the 
scholastic point of view, in his view of the mere speculative compati- 
bility of the propositions he recites with the Catholic Faith, although 
perhaps he would deny, for other reasons, that they are practically 
allowable. Indeed, although Rome has not yet declared St. Joseph 
to be the father of our Lord, Cardinal Vaughan has done so. In a 
penny manual issued by his Eminence last April, we are told that 
our Lord, simply by naming Joseph His father, made him such in 
fact, that ‘ Jesus belonged to Joseph as a child to his own father, not 
only by the election and act of God, but also by virtue of his 
marriage with Mary, and that ‘ Joseph was His father, but in a way 
absolutely unique and without a parallel.’’ These are examples of 
the sort of speculations in which words are juggled with apparently 
without the least suspicion that the time may come when those words 
may suggest the ideas which they naturally express. At the end of 
the same manual is printed The Praises of St. Joseph, composed by 
the ‘ Ven. Olier.’ This devotion begins as follows : 

Hail Joseph, inmge of God the Father ; 


Hail Joseph, father of God the Son ; 
Hail Joseph, treasury of the Holy Ghost.* 


It is surely no mere idle apprehension, if people begin to dread 


7 Our Father and Patron St. Joseph, by Herbert, Cardinal Vaughan (Catholic 
Truth Society), pp. 13, 14. 
8 Ibid. p. 53. 
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what may be the practical results when the speculations of the class- 
room thus pass into the popular language of every-day life. All this is 
backed by the teaching of the Jesuit theologian Suarez quoted by 
Cardinal Vaughan in another penny manual written some years ago, 
that ‘the ministry of St. Joseph . . . belongs t6 the order of the 
hypostatic union.’® In the later manual this is ‘developed ’ into the 
bald statement that ‘St. Joseph belonged to the Order of the Hypo- 
static Union,’ whatever that statement may mean.’ 

I am not discussing here the truth or the untruth, the permissi- 
bility or otherwise, of these ‘ pious opinions.’ In these matters it is 
the business of the ecclesiastical authorities to decide what may or 
may not be believed by the faithful, and it is their business alone. 
But what it is permissible to an ordinary Catholic to point out is the 
possibilities, if once all these elements are combined. And, if there 
arise in minds prepared by the scholastic methods such opinions as 
to the fatherhood of St. Joseph as have rightly and justly shocked 
both Catholics and Protestants in the most painful manner when 
quoted by Dr. Mivart, surely, as men are and as thought is, it can 
be no subject for surprise if the final step be taken. 

Only those who have looked into the works of the theologians 
can have any notion how far the rationalising and deducing process 
has been carried. Deductions of the most elaborate kind are forced 
on students as necessary conclusions from dogmas, with the result 
that men who accept the simple facts on faith, being unable to accept 
the deductions made from them, end by rejecting the dogmas altogether. 
That this method, which is applied to the whole body of doctrine, 
is the secret of many of the numerous apostasies that have taken 
place among the clergy cannot be doubted. I see no reason why it 
should not be possible for a theologian to arrive at any of the 
extreme opinions quoted by Dr. Mivart, by a process of successive 
logical deductions from the current teaching of the schools. It is as 
great a delusion to think that this process can be stopped at will, as 
it was to imagine that Canute could stop the flowing tide on the 
sea-shore. In practice it will be impossible to exclude all powerful 
and reflecting men from the priesthood, and there will come those 
who, with less scruple than Dr. Mivart as to the truth, but perfectly 
dominated by neo-scholastic principles, and taught by its most recent 
exponents, will effect a lodgment in the Church for some such ideas 
as Dr. Mivart has quoted, and will be intellectually unable to see 
how they are inconsistent with the Catholic Faith. 

It would be a mistake to confine attention to the dogmatic 
sphere, for the same principles and methods dominate in the moral 
sphere, in which their results are much more obvious. As the Abbé 


® Who is St. Joseph? by the Bishop of Salford (now Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster), p. 14 (Burns & Oates). , 
” Our Father and Patron St. Joseph, p. 40. 
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Gayraud has well remarked, in making a plea for the study in 
seminaries of Christian morals: ‘Why will people persist in con- 
founding morals with casuistry? The latter is merely an exercise 
of the memory and practical judgment which does not seem to be of 
capital importance if it is judged by its practical utility to the 
students.’ As in dogmatic so in moral theology, useless, or worse 
than useless, speculations have been spun out and hairs are split 
with an ingenuity worthy of a more useful occupation. And the 
method of progressive deductions has the same results. One has 
only to turn to the works of the Casuists to find conclusions which 
the common sense of men rightly rejects as immoral arrived at 
by deductions made on the strict rules of logic. Repellent as are © 
some of the speculations quoted by Dr. Mivart and passed as admis- 
sible by Fr. Richard Clarke, 8.J., it must be added, if we want to 
gauge the truth of the situation, that they are not more repellent 
nor more dangerous in their way than are the ‘ moral’ speculations 
of Jesuit Casuists in theirs. 

It seems to me that some of the indignation that is lavished 
on one who has stumbled might reasonably be diverted to those who 
have caused him to stumble. It is not wonderful that a scientific 
man should be ‘scandalised’ by our Neo-scholastics. For the 
dominant theologians, using as they dothe a priori method, intrude 
dogmatism into the field of induction and have committed them- 
selves to scientific theories that modern science has proved to 
be false, which they seek to force on scientific investigators. 
Instead of basing hypotheses on facts they deduce theories from broad 
principles and apply them to the facts, as Fr. Richard Clarke, 8.J.,* 
puts it," and if the facts do not agree with the theories, so much the 
worse for the facts. It is this that obstructs scientific inquiry among 
Catholics ; no reasonable man will undertake scientific investigation if 
he is bound to arrive at conclusions already made for him by other 
people possibly ignorant of the subject; nor can we attach im- 
portance to the scientific work of a Jesuit, for instance, however 
well informed he may be, if we know that he has a proposition 
of Liberatore in his pocket to which he is bound to fit the facts. 
The result of this system of substituting a priori assumptions 
for the investigation of facts is admirably illustrated as regards the 
domain of history, even by Fr. Richard Clarke’s article. His asser- 
tion that the doctrine of the Church has never undergone and can 
never undergo modification (taken in its ordinary and natural sense) 
will not stand the test of facts. Any unprejudiced person that 
studied the history of dogma would come to an opposite conclusion. 
It is simply untrue, if we descend to details and their recognition, 
that ‘ what [the doctrine of the Church] was in the beginning, such 
it is now, and such it ever will be, as long as the world lasts;’ and 

" Logic, p. 480. 
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his assertions that our Lord taught His Apostles the doctrines of 
Papal infallibility and the absolute sinlessness of Mary are sheer 
inventions unsupported by a tittle of evidence. That such state- 
ments cap be made by any Catholic fifty-five years after the publica- 
tion of the Essay on Development shows that there are some among 
us who learn nothing and forget nothing. While we accept the 
dogmas now defined by the Church, we can admit, with Newman, 
that Mr. Gladstone triumphantly refuted Cardinal Manning’s con- 
tention that the dogma of Papal infallibility had always been held, 
and add, with Newman, that it does not matter to us.’ 

The reasons why the inductive method is in such disfavour with 
the dominant school are patent. If once the inductive method 
prevailed, the deductions from general principles which that school 
seeks to force on philosophers, historians, Biblical critics, biologists, 
and other scientific inquirers would, in many cases, have to be 
admitted to be false. Moreover, the @ priori and deductive 
methods are not only much easier (since they demand no labour 
of investigation), they are also more popular, and they give those 
who use them a great advantage in dealing with the ignorant, 
in that they enable them to dogmatise in fields where they would 
have to suspend judgment if they depended on observation and 
induction. The ignorant and unintelligent, as De Tocqueville said, 
open their ears and hearts to a writer who appeals entirely to general 
principles (which are sometimes only popular prejudices); who is 
intelligible to them because he confines himself to the extreme 
development of a theory, and is therefore ‘simple;’ who is un- 
trammelled by a regard for facts, and, instead of trying to discover 
the truth of the matter, tries to make the facts agree with his pre- 
conceived notion of what the truth ought to be. For the ignorant 
and unintelligent usually find that such a writer agrees with the 
conclusions that they themselves have deduced from prejudice ; and 
they hail him as a heaven-sent prophet. The power of the dominant 
school in the Catholic Church arises from the fact that the minds of 
Catholics, in the main, are not really educated. 

Fr. Clarke is right in saying that Dr. Mivart has failed to 
distinguish between matters of faith that have been defined by the 
Church and current opinions or consentient teaching, but for that 
mistake the school to which Fr. Clarke belongs is responsible. Dr. 
Mivart has only taken them at their word. It is they who are for 
ever insisting that their theological opinions are proximately de fide, 
and that there is practically no difference between them and defined 
dogmas. Thus Fr. Sydney Smith, 8.J., says in the English organ of 
the Jesuits, of which he is editor :- 
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8 Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, vol. ii. chap. xvii. p. 47. 
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Nor will [the Church] ever draw back from any one of her dogmatic decisions, 
her affirmations or condemnations of doctrines and systems, or tolerate a disposi- 
tion among her children to confine these unalterable decisions within the strictest 
limits of formally ex cathedra definitions, to the exclusion of her quotidianum 
magisterium, Nor again will it ever be possible to set on one side with impunity 
the consentient teaching of her theologians as of no account, if it should happen to 
seem to us incompatible with some cherished theory of a modern philosopher or 
investigator." 


Dr. Mivart finds, as every student of history finds, that the ‘ con- 
sentient teaching’ of the theologians of one age has been ‘ set on one 
side’ by the theologians of another; that opinions once commonly 
regarded as essential are now held by nobody ; that (as in the case 
of Aristotelianism) one Pope has sanctioned what a previous Pope — 
had condemned. It is the fault of Fr. Clarke and Fr. Smith and 
their friends if those who discover these facts conclude that even 
defined dogmas may turn out to be non-essential and may be aban- 
doned. And the Jesuit theologians themselves set the example of 
non-natural interpretation, as their treatment of the question of 
Usury, referred to by Dr. Mivart, shows. They adhere to the 
letter of the condemnations of interest as immoral, pronounced by 
Clement the Fifth and Benedict the Fourteenth (condemnations 
which expressed not merely the ‘consentient but the unanimous 
teaching of the Fathers and the medieval theologians, and which 
can only escape from being considered infallible definitions of doctrine 
concerning morals on the most restricted and minimising interpreta- 
tion of the Vatican decree) and explain them in such a way as to 
allow interest under all possible circumstances. Pére Charles 
Antoine, S.J., for instance, declares the pronouncement of Benedict’ 
the Fourteenth to be infallible, and immediately goes on to explain 
it away." If others follow this example and proceed to put non-natural 
interpretations on other decisions, surely the chief blame will rest on 
those by whom the example has been set. It will be the Nemesis, not 
indeed, as has been suggested, of infallibility, but of the confusion 
that the dominant school has wilfully created in men’s minds by 
attributing in practice the same value to actual definitions of faith, 
non-infallible Papal utterances, decisions of Roman Congregations, 
and the consentient teaching of theologians. They have tried to raise 
opinions to the level of matters of faith; they may only succeed, so 
far as many minds are concerned, in degrading matters of faith to 
the level of opinions. 

What the outcome of the prtsent situation will be it is, of course, 
impossible to foretell. But a salient feature of the situation is the 
fact that the central government of the Church is almost entirely in 
the hands of Italians who naturally share the characteristics of the 
race to which they belong. And the Italian mind finds the Teutonic 


'" The Month, January 1900. 
% Cours d’économice sociale, pp. 496-507. 
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and Anglo-Saxon mind almost impossible to understand. ‘They 
know so little of the English character,’ said Cardinal Newman, 
‘and have so little tact (as much as I should have in dealing with 
the Sepoys) that they may give great offence, as soon as ever they 
emerge out of the vague terms of courtesy and kindness which 
Christian charity will elicit from them at the outset.’"* Of the 
truth of this judgment (which was shared by Cardinal Manning) we 
in England have had more than one confirmation in recent years. 
Although the Church has the promise of indefectibility there is no 
promise that she will not lose for a time even the great majority of 
her children, and, as a matter of fact, she has suffered the loss of 
whole nations more than once in the course of her history, some of 
which are still almost wholly estranged from her. During the 
present century there has been a marked turning towards the 
Church on the part of the races that broke away from her in the 
sixteenth century, but that movement has already suffered a check, 
and it would be rash to assume that there will not be a complete 
reaction. Whether there is or is not depends very much on the 
issue of the struggle that is now going on within the Church on the 
question of the Latin ascendency. On that issue depends the future 
of the Church for a long time to come; on the one hand, she may 
become once more Catholic in the fullest sense; on the other hand, 
she may continue to be what she has been for three centuries, almost 
wholly a Latin institution (though still the true Church of Christ), 
with the added disadvantage of a greatly diminished and still 
diminishing hold even on the Latin peoples. To put the matter 
quite plainly, it is a case of Latin Catholicism versus Catholicity. 
The issue, though really intellectual, will be considerably influenced 
by political considerations. For the Roman spirit is eminently 
practical and inclines rather to politics than to religion. Strange 
though it may seem, the victory of the United States over Spain had 
a very marked effect in the religious sphere. If England not only is 
victorious in the present war, but also succeeds in reaping the full 
fruits of victory, there will be—whatever the immediate effect—so 
much the more hope of the ultimate victory of the larger idea of 
Catholicity over the narrow and nationalist tendencies of Latin Catholi- 
cism. I do not mean to say that Rome could ever cease to be the 
centre of Christian unity and the seat of the central government. 
There is no other possible centre, and no other possible central and 
supreme government than that of the See of Peter. Moreover, 
theology apart, the Roman Church has certain practical qualities, 
such as that of compromising when she sees she must, which help to 
make her the natural Mother and Mistress of all the Churches. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY 


THE military law of the 15th of July 1889 instituted in France 
compulsory service for all. Every able-bodied citizen, unless he is 
a student in a military college or has enlisted already of his own 
free will, must join the colours as a private when he is twenty-one. 
The majority of the nation, which has now been used to conscription 
for a century, submits more or less kindly to the inevitable, and is 
even satisfied and proud of belonging, and especially of having 
belonged, to the army. But there are also some young men who 
deeply resent the unwelcome restraint of discipline, which they call 
slavery. Many a young student, fresh from the university and the 
free and easy life of the Quartier Latin, has ground his teeth in 
sullen rage when ordered about and soundly rated by some corporal 
or sergeant with rough manners and still rougher speech. Little 
wounds to amour-propre caused by over-zealous non-coms are 
generally forgotten in the unalloyed pleasure of leaving the regiment, | 
and most men keep an indulgent remembrance of their passage 
through the army. Some, however, do not forget the humiliations, 
real or supposed, they underwent while serving ; they do not refrain 
from making their grievances public, and are quite ready to avenge 
their wrongs by denouncing the evils of conscription in general, and 
the disgraceful conduct of Lieutenant A. or of Corporal B. in 
particular. Their books or articles are eagerly read abroad, where 
they disseminate extraordinary notions about military service in 
France. Coming as they did on the top of recent unfavourable 
events, some chronicles of barrack life have persuaded the British 
public that the present French military system is entirely rotten ; 
the army, it is said, is badly officered, it is not ready for war, and, 
what is worse, it is being corrupted by a wholesale system of lying 
and general evil-doing. At the same time, eloquent praises of the 
German system force their way into the papers. The independence, 
the happiness of the German soldier are described in glowing terms; 
the kind respectful way in which his superiors look after his cooking, 
his morals, his welfare in this world and the next, is contrasted with 
the brutal behaviour of French non-coms and officers, The British 
admirers of German discipline say, quoting from Professor von 
Vor, XLVII—No. 278 685 be 4 
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Stengel, that the Prussian system has caused the army to become a 
national school for the training of character. In short, conscription 
has proved to be a curse to France and a blessing to Germany. 

I do not propose to answer at length the charges which have 
been brought forward against the French system. I intend only to 
give a few facts about the French Army, which is so little known 
abroad. The reader will see how the army is recruited and 

ised, and what the life of the private soldier is like, how he is 
clothed, fed, and drilled, and to what discipline he is subjected; he 
will thus be able to judge for himself and draw his own conclusions. 
I may add at once that in writing about the life of the common 
soldier I have not relied on books or on theories, but on personal 
experience only. 


I 


The first thing which absolutely distinguishes the French Army 
from all others is that it represents the nation in its entirety; it is a 
perfect microcosm where every class of citizen is represented. Every 
able-bodied man must serve, and every soldier has a right to rise from 
the ranks to the highest grade. Chaque soldat frangais a son baton de 
maréchal dans sa giberne. Among the nations of Europe, France is 
the only one which calls to arms all its children without distinction. 
It is also the only nation which obliges all its soldiers—students, 
workmen, or peasants—to go through the same discipline and to 
share the same life while serving with the colours. Such complete 
equality is only possible in a country where democratic feeling 
prevails ; even as it is, it can only be understood if we remember that 
all laws said to be necessary to the army are readily accepted by the 
French. Even those young men who choose the army as a career 
and succeed in entering the military colleges are bound to enlist for 
a period of three years. If they do not succeed in becoming officers 
they are drafted into an ordinary regiment without any special 
privileges. Conscription being the source from which the army is 
supplied, it is only natural that no one conscript should be allowed 
the slightest advantage over the others.' 

Conscription, 7.e. the calling of all citizens to arms, was first 
decreed by the French Convention on the 22nd of July 1792, when 
all able-bodied men were called out to defend their country against 
the invaders. But it being impossible at that time to retain every 
man in the ranks, the law of the 19th Fructidor, An VI.’ 
established conscription by drawing lots. Two years later a new Act 
authorised the recruit, who had drawn a number obliging him to 
serve, to employ a substitute. Soldiering soon became a trade, and 

' Criminals are excluded from the national army. Young men who have been 


guilty of light offences against the law are drafted into the Algerian battalions. 
* = The 8th of September 1798, 
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the men whose time had expired generally re-enlisted as substitutes.* 
Thus was established a system which gave France excellent armies 
of old and tried soldiers. The law was modified several times, but 
lasted until 1868; it is only the law of 1889 that entirely wiped 
away all remnants of it, and firmly established the obligation of 
personal service for all. In accordance with this law every French- 
man serves for twenty-five years. He enters the army at the age of 
twenty-one, remains three years with the colours, and retires at 
twenty-four into the reserve of the active army, which in time of 
war is merged in the active troops. He remains for the next ten 
years in this first reserve, during which time he is called out for two 
trainings of twenty-eight days each; at the age of thirty-four he 
enters the territorial army, or second reserve, where he remains six 
years, being called once for a period of thirteen days. Finally, 
the last six years are spent with the reserve of the territorial army, 
a force specially intended for the defence of the country itself, and 
for the protection of railways, canals, and roads. 

The 580,000 men who form the peace establishment are dis- 
tributed between twenty army corps. Each corps has at least two 
divisions of infantry, a brigade of cavalry, and a brigade of artillery. 
The corps stationed on the eastern and south-eastern frontiers 
comprise additional troops. Altogether there are about 368,000 
infantrymen, divided into 163 regiments of the line, 4 regiments of 
Zouaves, 4 of Algerian sharpshooters, or ‘Turkos,’ 30 battalions of 
Chasseurs a pied (‘ Vitriers’), and 5 of African chasseurs (white 
troops). There are 89 regiments of cavalry, viz. 13 regiments of 
cuirassiers, 31 of dragoons, 14 of hussars, 27 of chasseurs (including * 
the 6 white Algerian regiments), and 4 ef spahis. The field 
artillery numbers 80,000 drivers and gunners, divided into 40 
regiments. There are, moreover, 16 batteries of siege artillery and 
7 regiments of engineers.° 

Thus we see that the French Army is chiefly divided into regi- 
ments rather than into battalions. 

The British differs radically from the continental system, as in the latter the 
regiment composed of several battalions is treated as a whole for administrative 
purposes, and is usually together. Hence the regimental colonel is an important 
personage, while the battalion commander is in a comparatively subordinate posi- 


tion, all the more so as his battalion is divided into four companies, each under 
an officer of standing who is responsible for the entire training of the company.° 


* Napoleon, after having taken the stbstitutes of young men unwilling to serve, 
ended by calling to arms the latterthemselves, ‘They fought bravely, however, under 
the name of Gardes d’Honneur. 

* See note 1. 

5 These forces are all quartered in France and in Algeria; but there exists in 
addition a colonial army tormed of 2 foreign regiments, 14 regiments of marine 
infantry, 5 of artillery, and native troops stationed in Senegal, Soudan, Indo-China, 
Dahomey, and Madagascar. 

* The Army Book for the British Empire, by Lieutenant-General W. H. Good- 
nough and Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Dalton, viii. 7. 
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Before 1791 the French troops were known by the name of their 
province or by that of their chiefs. Thus we had the regiments du 
Maine, de Champagne, de Bresse; du Dauphin, de Villeroy, de 
Castelbajac. In 1791 the regiments were numbered, and the 
system has lasted to the present day.’ Before the Revolution there 
were several flags in each regiment, and the royal colours, or Drapeau 
Colonel, were kept by the first battalion. At present the regiment 
numbers three to four battalions, and there is only one flag, which is 
usually kept by the sixth company. 

The battalion of infantry is of the type now generally adopted in 
Europe. It consists of four companies * under the command of a 
major. Each company is headed by its captain (a mounted officer, 
in France as well as in Germany), assisted by two other officers, a 
lieutenant and a second lieutenant. The company is the real admi- 
nistrative and fighting unit. It receives its own recruits, and the 
captain is responsible for their instruction and general welfare. He 

“has at his command sufficient stores wherewith to clothe and equip 
not only his own soldiers, but also the reservists, who would double 
the strength of his company in case of mobilisation. A certain 
number of regiments, however, quartered on the frontier, are kept 
to war strength all the year round, and are always ready to take the 
field at a few hours’ notice. 

We have seen that each company has three officers: a captain— 
familiarly called the ‘ old man’—and two lieutenants. Tothese must 
be added one or more reserve officers, who go through a month’s 
manceuvres every two years, and have moreover to join in some 
military exercises during the winter season. Next to the officers 
rank the non-coms. First the adjutant, always an old soldier and the 
right hand of the captain; generally feared by everybody, he 
represents to-day the legendary sous-officier of old. After the 
adjutant comes the sergeant-major, known as the ‘double,’ because 
of the two gold stripes he wears on his sleeves. The ‘double’ is 
entrusted with the internal affairs of the company. He is busy all 
day long with details of administration, and is the victim of red tape ; 
he spends half his time signing endless accounts prepared in the 
depth of night by unfortunate privates decoyed by him into his 
office. The fourrier helps him in his work, and superintends 
especially the victualling department. Popular prejudice calls him 
the ‘ voleur de pain ’—calumny will never cease. 

The company itself is divided into four sections, and in ordinary 
times each of them has a sergeant at its head. Besides, there are 
generally two more sergeants, one of them being specially entrusted 
with the musketry instruction of the men. A section is composed 


7 With a short interruption from 1815 to 1818. 
* The battalions of Chasseurs 4 pied and of some Zouave and Turko regiments 
are composed of six companies. 
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of two squads with a corporal commanding each, the sections being 
numbered from one to four, the squads, however, from one to sixteen. 
But only half of the latter actually exist—those bearing the odd 
numbers—the others being formed in case of mobilisation, when 
each section is split up into four squads composed of an equal 
number of active soldiers and reservists. It is easy to see that such 
a system ensures a complete amalgamation of the two categories of 
men. The company on a war footing numbers 250 bayonets. Each 
section has two sergeants and four corporals at least, the first sec- 
tion being commanded by the elder active lieutenant, the fourth by 
the younger, the second by the reserve officer, and the third by the 
adjutant. 

The officers are appointed from the military schools,’ entrance to 
which is gained by competitive examination. They belong generally 
to the higher middle classes, especially for the infantry and artillery, 
the aristocracy preferring the cavalry. A certain number of officers 
rise also from the ranks. After a fixed period of service, sergeants 
are allowed to compete for admission to special schools,’ and have 
to go through a year’s training before receiving their commission. 
Officers of this class very often belong to the same social strata as 
their more fortunate comrades who have come out of St.-Cyr or the 
Polytechnique. The latter have, however, the advantage of reaching 
the higher ranks earlier in life, being younger and as a rule some- 
what superior in technical knowledge. Promotion to the ranks 
of captain and major is regulated partly by seniority and partly by 
choice ; by choice only for the higher ranks. It becomes every day 
more difficult to rise without having gone through the école de guerre 
established in Paris. Eighty-five lieutenants and captains succeeded 
last year in passing the very stiff examination giving access to the 
school. After a two years’ course of study they will be appointed 
Staff officers. 

It has never been a matter of difficulty to find a sufficient number 
ef good officers, but all continental armies have been confronted in 
recent years with the problem of how to establish and to keep an 
efficient force of experienced non-coms, not only to instruct the 
masses of raw recruits who are enrolled every year, but also to main- 
tain discipline and to be living examples of passive obedience, of 
courage, self-restraint, and devotion to duty. To raise such a force 
in England is a comparatively easy task; the time of service is 


* Two years’ study at St.-Cyr for infantry and cavalry. Candidates to the latter 
branch of the Service have to spend another two years at the special riding school of 
Saumur. Two years at the Polytechnique for artillery officers and engineers, followed 
by two years’ training at the school of Fontainebleau. 550 young men were admitted 
to St.-Cyr in 1899, and 204 to the Polytechnique. 

© St.-Maixent for infantry (250 admissions in 1899 for the home and 66 for the 
colonial army), Saumur for cavalry (57 admissions), and Versailles for artillerymen 
and engineers, 
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usually Jong, and it is possible to render the situation of the non- 
commissioned officers a really desirable one. But in France, where 
the time of service is so short, it is much more difficult to form good 
sergeants, or to keep them with the colours after they have been 
rendered efficient. The question of how to recruit men for a term 
of service long enough to enable them to become tolerable non- 
commissioned officers has been partly solved by the creation of the 
schools for enfants de troupe. There are six such schools: four for 
infantry, one for cavalry, and one for artillery and the engineer 
corps. About 3,000 boys are thus instructed. Chosen from among 
the sons of corporals or sergeants, they enlist at the age of eighteen 
for a period of five years, and thus have time to be turned into good 
non-commissioned officers. These are also recruited from among 
the volunteers ; in France, as in every country, there are plenty of 
youths from eighteen to twenty-one who have dreams of military 
life and rapid promotion. The French law allows such young men 
to enlist for four or five years, and these also serve long enough to 
become available as non-commissioned officers. Besides, many ordi- 
nary soldiers manage to attain the rank of corporal after their 
first year of service, and the gold stripes of sergeant after the second ; 
they are destined to become the non-commissioned officers of the 
reserves. 

It is very desirable, of course, to have as many re-enlisted cor- 
porals and sergeants as possible, and those who remain in the Service 
are entitled to certain privileges and also to better pay. They 
receive from 1s. 4d. to 2s, 1ld. a day when stationed in France. 
Additional grants are made to colonial troops, and to married men 
at home. A sergeant who re-enlists for five years receives a bonus 
of 84/. in the home and 128/. in the colonial army. For each 
further re-enlistment he gets 80/. and 120/. respectively; at the 
expiration of his time he receives a pension, and very often a small 
post in a public administration. At the present time there 
are 24,852 re-enlisted non-commissioned officers in the French 
Army. 

As regards the private soldiers, they do not all remain three 
years with the colours. The eldest son of a widow, or of a blind 
father, or of a man who has reached the age of seventy, serves only one 
year; the eldest son in a family of seven children, he who has a 
brother in the army, or who is the support of his family, enjoys the 
same privilege ; finally, those who are studying to become painters, 
or priests, or teachers, or lawyers, or doctors, are also entitled to 
serve only for a twelvemonth, provided they obtain the coveted 
diploma before they reach their twenty-seventh birthday. These 
men, belonging to the educated portion of society, and numbering 
about 4,400 annually, live in barratks and are treated in the same 
way exactly as the other troops. They receive special training, 
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however, have to pass certain examinations, and usually become 
reserve Officers, 

Two hundred and thirty thousand men are recruited every year ; 
159,000 out of that number have to serve three years, and 72,000 
one year only. The latter are nearly all drafted into the infantry 
regiments and the non-combatant corps. The last statistics in hand 
give 164,697 men incorporated into the infantry, 20,920 into the 
cavalry, 30,191 into the artillery, and 5,096 into the engineers ; 9,374 
recruits are taken into the remaining branches of the Service." 

The men were formerly distributed all over the country; but 
territorial recruiting is now in favour, and young soldiers are usually 
drafted ,into a regiment not very far away from their home. . 
Reservists, and men belonging to the territorial army, are also 
attached to corps in the neighbourhood of their residence. Such 

arrangements prove of course economical to the State, and are 
calculated to facilitate a rapid mobilisation. 

Having reviewed, so to say, the different elements which go to 
form the French Army, we shall now proceed to study the internal 
life of that great national force. 


II 
Let us take an educated young man, a student at one of the 


universities, a future barrister or professor. Serving only one year, 
he is sent to an infantry regiment unless able to show that he can 
ride well. Our young friend has not forgotten the lycée where he 
was educated, and on the very day on which he enters the barrackg 
he recognises something he has known before. The military 
regulations are as inflexible as those of the national schools—only 
more so—and even the buildings, with their geometrical proportions, 
resemble the houses where the youth of the country receives the 
teaching of its alma mater, the University of France. Our friend, 
however, finds himself surrounded by a crowd of conscripts who 
do not know where to turn, but an experienced sergeant has them 
soon under his control, and in a few minutes they are marched eff to 
their companies. On arriving they are given a bath, reviewed by 
their officers, re-examined by the regimental doctor, and finally 
re-vaccinated. 

The men must now be provided with military clothing. Eaeh 
company possesses a special storehouse where everything is to be 
found, from caps and great-coats to little dressing-cases, and rotten 
stone to furbish up with. Englishmen are apt to animadvert on the 


" These figures are taken from the last published reports—Annuaire Statistique 
de la France, 18° vol. Paris 8°. The official statistics are always late in appearing, 
and the above figures are in every case a little below the estimates for the present 
year. 
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dress of the French soldier, and it must be admitted that the French 
uniform—at least the infantry one—is not very brilliant. The army 
is too numerous to be very elegant, and it is not necessary to furnish 
men with gorgeous clothes in order to encourage recruiting. But if 
the infantry dress is not very smart, it is at least very serviceable. 
The long blue capote which constitutes the field uniform is warm in 
winter, cool in summer, and is an excellent covering for the night. 

The allowance of clothing is sufficiently large ; and here, as every- 
where, the motto is to have everything quite ready when war breaks 
out. Each soldier receives, therefore, three complete outfits. The first 
of them is invariably new, and is carefully adjusted to fit well ; it is 
to be donned immediately on the day of mobilisation, and is marked 
with the man’s number ; the boots, to which special attention is paid, 
are broken by one or two marches; and the things are kept in the 
company’s storehouse. The second outfit serves for parade, and is 
also worn outside the barracks. The third consists of those things 
which are worn at drill and inside the barracks. The men receive 
also two complete suits of brown holland, plenty of linen, special 
boots for Sundays, caps of every shape, and in short everything they 
can want down to gloves and a looking-glass. 

Our recruit, being now attired as a soldier, gets lodgings assigned 
tohim. A section generally occupies a large room, the chambrée, 
which is the home of from twenty-five to thirty men, divided into 
two squads. The senior corporal is the master of the room. He 
calls over the names every morning, orders the place to be swept and 
cleaned, and is responsible for the good appearance of everything. 
The room itself is but scantily furnished—beds all round, a stove in 
the middle, and a table with benches. At the head of every bed is 
a board on which is to be found piled up the entire wardrobe of the 
soldier. Everything must be so folded that it forms a perfect square, 
and the pile must stand by itself even when it is a yard high. On 
the top is placed the knapsack with the cartridges inside, and woe to 
the recruit who has not well calculated the balance of his edifice ! 
—he runs the risk of receiving the whole concern on his head. The 
bed consists of three movable planks supported by two iron props ; 
two mattresses, a pillow, sheets and blankets, form altogether a very 


‘comfortable couch. It must be made in the most correct fashion, the 


blankets being folded quite square at the foot and drawn tight over 
the pillow, so that the whole thing looks as flat as a billiard-table. 
Two or three days are needed to accustom the men to their new 
surroundings. Their military education begins then at once. The 
first thing they are told is that orders must be obeyed ‘ unhesitatingly 
and without a murmur.’ The necessity of an unbending discipline 
is very great in the continental armies, where enormous masses of 
soldiers are collected under the command of a comparatively small 
number of officers. It is a mistaken idea, however, to believe that 
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short-service men are less amenable to discipline than old soldiers— 
quite the contrary. Every youth in France knows that he will have 
to be a soldier one day. He has been used to the idea from child- 
hood, and has often heard army life described by friends; thus he is 
quite prepared to submit to the necessary rules. It is a fact that 
the French troops are among the best disciplined at the present 
time, and if what the regulations say is true, viz. that ‘ Discipline is 
the chief strength of armies,’ then the armies of France are indeed 
very strong. 

Discipline in order to be effectual must be severe. Like every 
system of government, it is based on the fear of punishment. Forms 
of punishment are numerous in the French Army, but they are not ~ 
frequently inflicted. For faults against discipline a soldier may be 
confined to barracks by the corporals and sergeants, sent to the 
guard-room, to the regimental prison, or to the barrack cells by the 
officers. If a man proves to be incorrigible he is drafted into the 
special companies (‘ Biribi’) stationed in South Algeria. Crimes 
committed by soldiers are judged by court-martial. The military 
code is somewhat antiquated nowadays, and much too severe; it will 
probably be soon remodelled. At present there are no less than 
thirty-three crimes punishable with death, and among them the 
following offences: Assault on a superior (even on a corporal) when 
on duty, assault on a sentry (in some cases), armed rebellion when 
the rebels are eight at least, &c. But it must be remembered that 
no execution has taken place in recent years. 

Rewards in the shape of good-conduct badges are given to the 
deserving soldier, and if he is industrious and obedient he will often 
be able to spend a day or two at home. Little favours of this kind 
are especially granted to good shots. 

Every army has its own regulations regarding drill, but the 
movements are generally alike, and it is unnecessary to dwell at 
length on the first exercises which the young soldiers have to go 
through. Suffice it to say that great attention is paid to elementary 
instruction and to the manual exercise. 

The old Napoleonic tradition of quick strategic moves has not 
died out in the French Army. Special attention is paid to the 
training needed by soldiers before they are able to cover long 
distances on foot. The recruits begin their military marches a few 
days after their enrolment; the stages are short at first, but soon 
become very long. It is strictly true to say that the marching powers 
of French infantry are great. One thinks nothing of leaving the 
barracks at 5 a.m. and of covering eighteen miles (thirty kilométres) 
in the forenoon, after a few months’ training. At the end of spring, 
and during the manceuvres, forced marches of from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven or eventhirty-one miles (forty, forty-five, fifty kilométres)} 
are repeated several days running, the men always carrying their 
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complete kit and equipment, cartridges, entrenching tools, rations 
for four days, and even wood for the cooking fires. These, of course, 
are only ordinary figures, and I should be taxed with exaggeration 
were I to quote the distances occasionally covered by the chasseurs 
a4 pied and by some crack corps stationed on the eastern frontier. 

Next to general endurance, what a soldier needs most is good 
training in musketry. After having gone thoroughly through the 
preliminary drill, the recruits learn the rudiments of their art by 
firing every day a number of ‘Gras’ cartridges.'? A few weeks after 
their enrolment they begin to use the regulation rifle,’* and their 
training is completed" by a special course of instruction given (before 
the manceuvres) on large grounds where some of the conditions of real 
warfare are to be found. 

Let us now enter the infantry barracks and watch the soldiers at 
their work. We will suppose it is the beginning of May; the 
elementary instruction of the recruits is now over, and they are 
drilled and paraded together with the other soldiers. At 5 A.M. is 
heard the unwelcome sound of the reveille. The men get up at 
once, for the sergeant of the week is already heard coming in the 
distance. The beds are immediately undone, the blankets and 
sheets being neatly folded over the mattresses. Every one sweeps 
his own little corner, each soldier in turn being responsible for the 
general appearance of the whole room. The men proceed then to 
clean themselves in the great washhouses of the battalion. This 
done, they all feel ready for their first meal, which has been carried 
to the rooms by the fatigue-party of the day. Each soldier gets his 
tin cup or quart (so called because it holds the fourth part of a 
litre) full of black coffee, and with the help of a big piece of bread 
manages to make an excellent breakfast. 

At a quarter to six comes l’exercice. The drill lasts for two 
hours, with one or two intervals. This is followed by gymnastics or 


12 In every regiment there are many discarded rifles of the 1874 (or ‘ Gras’) pattern, 
and a fund is set apart to provide ammunition for short-range firing. 

8 The infantry is armed with the Lebel rifle of the 1886-93 pattern. The weapon 
is very elegant in appearance, owing to the magazine being placed under the barrel. 
It has a bore of ‘314 inch (8 millimétres), is sighted from 273 yards (250 métres) to 
2,187 yards (2,000 métres), and sends a nickel-covered bullet weighing -480 oz. 
(15 grammes) to a maximum distance of 3,500 yards (3,200 matres). The magazine con- 
tains eight cartridges, which have to be put in separately. For single firing the rifle is an 
ideal one, its breech-loading mechanism working quite smoothly and without a jerk. 
Altogether there is so very little recoil, and such a small effort is needed to open and 
close the chamber, that the rapidity of the firing is thereby increased. The rifle is 
simply constructed, is easily cleaned, and can be entirely taken to pieces in a few 
seconds, not even a’screw-driver being necessary. The bayonet is a long and light 
triangular sword which inflicts terrible and almost incurable wounds. The rifle 
weighs 8 Ib. 3°049 oz. (4 kilos 180 grammes); the bayonet alone, 14:109 oz. (400 
grammes), and 21-164 oz. (600 grammes) with its steel scabbard., 

“ The musketry instruction is repeated every year for all men present with the 
colours. 
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fencing drill. Then comes theoretical instruction on one of the 
different things a soldier must know. At ten o’clock the bugle is 
heard again, and the men rush to the refectories, where the sowpe 
is awaiting them. These eating-rooms are sometimes prettily 
decorated. There are panoplies of arms hanging from the walls, and 
framed pictures representing the uniforms of the German, the 
Austrian, or the Italian armies. 

The second meal is essentially French. It consists of the nutional 
pot-au-feu, composed of boiled beef and broth with plenty of vege- 
tables. The daily allowance for each man is a little more than 14 Ib. 
of bread and 10} oz. of meat. The fare is abundant and is unques- 
tionably superior to what half of the conscripts were used to before ~ 
joining the colours. Men of refinement can easily escape the neces- 
sity of eating boiled beef by taking their meals at the canteen. 

But the soldiers are already leaving the refectories, for the time 
has come for the daily rapport to be read. At 10.30 a.m. the 
companies are paraded and inspected by their officers. The sergeant- 
major reads out whatever news there may be interesting the inter- 
nal life of the regiment, and the captain gives the orders for the next 
day. The men are then dismissed, and after having peeled the 
potatoes for dinner have nothing more to do before noon except 
making their beds and cleaning the rooms. 

The exercises which have been gone through in the morning are 
repeated in the afternoon, and at 5 P.M. comes dinner time. The 
men get a savoury stew of meat and potatoes, and when the cook 
belonging to the company is a good one the fare often varies. On 
some days the soldiers get American tinned meat (which they call* 
monkey flesh). This is done, of course, in order to renew by degrees 
the provisions which are always kept in store against a possible war. 
After dinner, and after having cleaned their arms and accoutrements, 
the men are free to do what theylike. They may leave the barracks, 
but must be indoors before 9 P.M., when the roll-call is read. The 
canteen is closed at 9.30, and at 10 o’clock all lights must be extin- 
guished. 

Things vary, of course, every day. On Monday, for instance, there 
will be a military march in the morning; on Wednesday the com- 
pany will go to the shooting grounds; on Thursday or Friday the 
men will go out far into the country and practice service in the 
field. The general routine of life is somewhat different on Saturdays. 
The men have a bath in the mofing, and come down fally equipped 
to daily parade. The band is there, and the colonel is present to see 
his regiment. After parade the men go to their rooms, where they 
spend two or three hours in washing and scrubbing whatever can be 
washed and scrubbed. Then they prepare for the review, for there is 
always a review on Saturdays. Perhaps the lieutenant wants to see 
how the arms are kept, or it may be that the captain wishes to inspect 
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the clothing, the knapsacks, and straps of his men. Sometimes a 
general is coming to review the soldiers in their rooms before seeing 
them in the barrack yard. Then windows are cleaned until they 
become invisible, and old boards are scrubbed as white as snow. 
Every one knows that the custom in France is to have well-polished 
floors. The floors of the soldiers’ rooms must accordingly be 
polished, and as the men have no wax, they diligently rub them with 
the bottoms of old bottles. The effect is magical, and the N.C.O. in 
command is well repaid for his men’s troubles when he sees the 
general walking gingerly on the slippery floor, testifying thus to the 
excellence of the polish. 

The French soldier works hard, but who can say that he is 
unhappy? Of course he would prefer to be at home, but, after all, he 
is well clothed, well fed, and furnished even with tobacco. He gets 
only a halfpenny a day from the State, but we must not forget that 
in an army in which all classes are to be found the rich are more or 
less bound to go shares with their poorer comrades. Besides, there 
is not a mother in France who will not send her boy a little pocket- 
money, even if she has to work and stint herself to do so. 

As regards the ridiculous tales which have been circulated on the 
horrors committed in the name of discipline, I can only say that 
not a single fact tending to prove these charges has ever come to 
my knowledge. On the contrary, I have always seen the men kindly 
treated and well cared for. The officers are severe sometimes, but 
rarely unjust, and soldiers are seldom punished by them. It is true 
that the non-commissioned officers have still a right to confine a 
private to barracks on their own authority, but in the single case I 
have come across when such treatment had been arbitrarily inflicted, 
the captain interfered and suppressed the punishment. Discipline 
of course may have been somewhat cruel twenty-one years ago, but 
it was so everywhere; and at the time when M. Décle’s unpleasant 
experiences took place,'® Prussian corporals used to kick their men 
at drill, and punishment by flogging still existed in the British 
army. 


III 


Much may be said against conscription. It is an inevitable 
necessity, however, in continental countries. But there are some 
advantages attached to the calling to arms of all citizens as it is 
practised in France. It is of course the best means of bringing 
together young men of all classes; they learn thus to know one 
another, to the great advantage of all. The workman or the peasant 
finds in the military service a kind of relaxation from his sordid 
everyday cares; he becomes conscious of the fact that he, too, forms 
a part of the nation, for he sees he is really needed for her defence, 
§ See Trooper 3809, by Lionel Décle. (Heinemann, 1899.) 
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and not recruited only because he is too poor to buy the services of 
a substitute. Greater still are the advantages to be gained by the 

rich and educated young men who have to serve intheranks. Their 

sense of moral responsibility is often awakened; they have to 
recognise the necessity and the dignity of manual labour, and when 

they leave the army they are none the worse for having had some 

hard work to perform, having followed thus unwittingly the precepts 

of Tolstoi and of John Ruskin. In spite of the ordeals and annoy- 

ances they had to undergo while serving, they all retain in after-life 

a certain feeling of attachment for their regiment. The profession 

of arms has not ceased to be an attractive one to the immense 

majority of men, and conscription, as it exists in France, has at least 
succeeded in giving the country a large and truly national army. 

The military strength of a nation is not to be measured merely 
by the number of soldiers and of guns that it possesses. It would be 
an easy matter for France to put a million of men in the field at 
less than a week’s notice, and two or three millions of trained 
reserves would still remain to be used if necessary. Yet one may 
ask whether these gigantic armaments are really efficient at the 
present time. The question, to my mind, can be answered in the 
affirmative. ' 

Nothing has occurred recently, I believe, to cause the army to 
fall short of the high standard which it attained a few years ago. 
Men of genius cannot, of course, be obtained at will, and nobody 
knows whether such men exist now at the head of the French troops 
but the intelligent observer must soon recognise that the intellectual 
qualities of the French generals are now probably higher than ever} 
neither could it be otherwise in a country where the immense 
majority of the officers devote their labours entirely to the accom- 
plishment of their duty. The numerous reforms which have taken 
place in the system of promotion, and the excellent training of the 
military schools, have created in France a body of officers deeply 
interested in their work, who have learned to love their profession for 
its own sake and not for the advantages and honours they may obtain 
from it. As regards the common soldier, he has not degenerated, and 
is still, as ever, alert, quick, and débrowillard, to say nothing of his 
well-known fighting qualities. Altogether, I do not see the slightest 
reason to believe that the following appreciation has ceased to be 
now as true as it was when written nine years ago by an eminent 
English critic: ‘The French Army. . . is by universal admission 
possibly the first in the world. No competent judge asserts that it 
is certainly inferior to any other.’ 

Pav. BETTELHEIM. 
Boulogne sur Seine prés Paris. 
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Wednesday, the 28th of February.—The month closes with a 
welcome change of conditions in South Africa. Yesterday morning 
came the news of the surrender of Cronje and his little army, and 
the consequent termination of the Modder River campaign. In 
London, despite the depressing weather, the public in the rainswept 
streets gave every indication of an overwhelming delight, and 
throughout the day, wherever men gathered together, there was a 
deep and unfeigned jubilation. But London, curiously enough, did 
not act as the provincial towns did. No flags were hoisted and no 
church bells rung. Even the Service clubs made no sign, though 
the hearts of the men within them were filled with joy. In the old 
Crimean days any victory was celebrated by merry peals from the 
church steeples. It is curious that now, when we are, in most 
respects, so much more demonstrative than of old, London should 
abstain from any demonstrations of this kind. Perhaps when Lady- 
smith is relieved the case will be different. Its relief seems very 
near, judging by the telegram from Sir Redvers Buller issued by the 
War Office this afternoon. But the struggle is a terrible one, and 
our losses are heavy. Every heart must go out to the gallant 
general who has had so hard a part to fill in this war, and who has 
given such ample proof of the tough courage of our race, a courage 
which is only nerved afresh by difficulties and disasters. 

There is no doubt that most of us this morning turned eagerly to 
see in what manner the news of yesterday’s victory had been received 
abroad. If anybody expected to see some manifestation of sympathy 
with us anywhere outside of Italy he would be disappointed. Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna make no concealment of their anger at an event 
which so cruelly disconcerts the predictions of the political and 
military guidnuncs of those capitals. Some newspapers even make 
themselves ridiculous by casting doubts upon the reality and signifi- 
cance of Cronje’s surrender; but others begin to perceive that the 
tide has turned, whilst one or two journals, and notably the Temps, 
pay a tribute to the steadfast persistency with which the nation, 
regardless of discouragement and defeat, has insisted upon pressing 
forward to a victory of the ultimate attainment of which it has 
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always been certain. For the moment, of course, the good news 
from the Modder River has stimulated the Jingo fever, and there 
are few signs of sympathy with any of the persons or associations 
that have withstood that fever in the past. The real test of the 
political opinion of the country will be applied when the terms of 
peace come to be considered. Until then there is little to disturb 
the harmony of that overwhelming national party which insists upon 
seeing the war through at all costs. 

A good many persons, by no means of the Little England school, 
are perturbed by the reports of Mr. Rhodes’s speech at Kimberley. 
If the English flag were in his eyes nothing more than a ‘com- 
mercial asset,’ substantial support would be given to the theory that — 
the present war is being waged not for honour or freedom but for 
gain. One can only hope that it was in the exuberance of spirits 
due to his release from an irksome captivity that Mr. Rhodes com- 
mitted this indiscretion. 

Thursday, the 1st of March.—At last! The news of the relief 
of Ladysmith which ran through the country like a flash of lightning 
at 10 o’clock this morning has been received with an outburst of 
popular joy to which I can recall no parallel. One might have been 
in Paris rather than in London to-day, if one only judged by the 
long processions of students, market-men, girls, schoolboys, and 
people of every description that passed along the streets, waving 
flags, singing our national songs, and cheering wildly. It was a 
spontaneous demonstration of delight such as has not been seen 
before in our prosaic London. What one felt was that the occasion. 
was not unworthy of the emotion it produced. After all, it is not 
a small thing that twenty thousand brave Englishmen and women 
should have been rescued from the dangers and privations of a four 
months’ siege, borne with noble fortitude; nor is the deed made less 
acceptable by the fact that their deliverance has only been accom- 
plished by the heroic valour, and still more heroic steadfastness, of 
the troops under General Buller. No army in the world ever fought 
more bravely, or sacrificed itself more cheerfully, than that which has 
so long besieged the Boer lines on the Tugela. There is nothing to 
be ashamed of in the fact that the stern self-repression which has 
characterised the nation during the long months of suspense, whilst 
the fate of Ladysmith was hanging in the balance, has to-day been 
succeeded by an outburst of almost delirious joy. The emotions 
of our race are not lightly stirred, but when they force their way to 
the surface they speak with eloquence of the depths of feeling which 
our British stoicism conceals. 

Everybody rejoices in the fact that to General Buller himself it 
has fallen to achieve this ‘crowning mercy.’ For more than two 
months the easy strategists of the newspaper office and the club have 
criticised him sharply. It was but the other day that one writer 
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accused him of being too careful of the lives of his soldiers! Yester- 
day he was accused of rashly sacrificing these same lives. To him 
has been assigned the hardest and most ungrateful task committed 
to our generals. That he has vindicated himself at last, and by 
indomitable perseverance in the face of almost unprecedented diffi- 
culties has gained his object, rejoices every one. Those who believed 
in him from the first are now more than recompensed for the faith 
they reposed in him. 

Amid the wonderful rejoicings of to-day, when the whole country 
presents an aspect such as the oldest among us has never seen 
before, it is not easy to turn our minds to the settlement which 
cannot be long delayed. But already wise men are asking them- 
selves whether the time is not at hand when we may fitly proclaim 
the terms on which peace can be granted to a brave but unequal 
foe. There are signs that when that moment comes there will be a 
greater degree of harmony in the ranks not merely of the Opposition 
but of the sober-minded men of all parties than a few weeks ago 
seemed to be possible. But to-day it is of Buller’s great achieve- 
ment, and of Ladysmith relieved of her long agony and travail, that 
all men’s minds are full. Never before, not even when the news 
reached us, more than forty years ago, of the relief of Lucknow, has 
the fever of popular enthusiasm run so high as it does at this 
moment. 

Friday, the 2nd of March.—The belief that the time is at hand 
when the terms of peace must be discussed has inspired a movement 
in the Ministerial ranks designed to force the hands of Ministers. It 
is a movement for securing the annexation of the two Republics to 
the Empire. For the moment everything seems to favour such 
a step... Even the prodigious Army Estimates, which were laid before 
the House of Commons last night, have stimulated rather than 
weakened the desire of the country to get the utmost out of the war 
which has cost us so much. But many things are to be taken into 
account besides the temper of the moment, and no true statesman 
can ignore the long view of such a question as that of the future 
of South Africa. Ministers, it is to be hoped, will have the strength 
to disregard even the pressure of their own followers when they are 
considering the solution of a problem that must affect the fortunes 
of the Empire for generations to come. 

We are still wondering at that sudden outburst of national 
emotion which astonished everybody yesterday when the news of the 
relief of Ladysmith became known. Now that we know to what 
serious straits the besieged town had been reduced, our joy and 
thankfulness are greater than ever. But even now we feel that the 
spontaneous display of exuberant joy throughout the Empire yester- 
day was something novel and surprising—out of keeping with the 
traditions of our race. We may comfort ourselves with the reflection 
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that it was the exception that only emphasised the general rule. 
We are not less English to-day because we gave way to what some 
may think an un-English emotionalism yesterday. But what are 
we to say of the comments of the foreign press? I see that certain 
French journals describe our joy as ‘indecent’ and ‘scandalous.’ 
Indecent and scandalous to rejoice over the rescue of thousands of 
our fellow-countrymen from peril and torture! I have seen Paris 
literally drunk with sentimental enthusiasm over the appearance in 
its streets of a hundred Russian naval officers; I have seen French 
ladies embracing these men in the open streets in the overwhelming 
excitement of the moment, and the whole population of Paris filling 
the boulevards from house to house, and shouting for very joy. Re- 
membering that strange scene, upon which Frenchmen themselves 
must now look back with a certain measure of chagrin, it is impossible 
to feel greatly moved by their bitterness over yesterday’s outburst 
of enthusiasm in London. We have at least to anticipate no 
loss of illusions with regard to the relief of Ladysmith. 

Sunday, the 4th of March.—With the lull in the operations in 
South Africa the centre of interest has suddenly shifted once more 
to Westminster. There was almost a panic in the House of Commons 
on Friday evening when the announcement was made that the 
Budget would be brought in to-morrow, a full month abead of the 
usual date. The vague talk about an early dissolution that has been 
general for a month past suddenly rose to the height of an absolute 
declaration that a General Election was imminent. How Ministers 
could justify such a measure under existing circumstances was not a 
matter about which the credulous gossips of the Lobby troubled 
themselves. Yet a moment’s consideration might have satisfied 
everybody that any Government in command of a great majority in 
the House of Commons, who dissolved in the middle of a big war, — 
would merit impeachment. Yesterday the dissolution scare had died a 
natural death, as the public realised that fiscal and financial exigencies 
were the cause of the early Budget. In the evening the publication of 
Lord Rosebery’s lettersto the Secretaries ofthe Scottish and Midlothian 
Liberal Associations furnished another sensation. It was curious to 
find how variously they were misinterpreted. Some hailed them, in 
spite of the explicit language of the writer, as evidence of Lord 
Rosebery’s departure from Liberalism en voute for the Tory camp; 
while others saw in them the natural result of the active intrigues 
of those ultra-Radicals who would rather wreck the Liberai party 
than allow any moderate influence to remain within its limits. More 
sagacious persons saw only that the ex-Premier had defined his 
position with great clearness, and that he made it manifest not only 
that he remained a Liberal but that his Liberalism was applicable 
equally to domestic and Imperial effairs. In short, Lord Rosebery 
has raised the standard of Liberalism both in home affairs and in the 
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maintenance of a ‘free, unaggressive, and tolerant Empire’ abroad. 
It is the creed of the majority of Liberals. Whether it will be 
accepted by the new representatives of the Little England school 
remains tobeseen. But at all events those Liberals who are neither 
Little Englanders nor aggressive Imperialists now know that Lord 
Rosebery is with them—heart and soul. 

Monday, the 5th of March.—It was with mixed emotions that 
men received the announcement to-day that the Queen has abandoned 
her intended visit to Italy, and that she means to remain in England 
this year. It was, I think, a feeling of pride that was finally upper- 
most inmostminds. Everyone regretted that the venerable Sovereign 
should have given up the holiday she must need so greatly; and yet 
everybody felt that she had once more shown that fine sense of the 
fitness of things which has been one of her chief characteristics 
throughout her reign. Her visit to London this week will undoubtedly 
give her an opportunity of seeing what the people of her capital 
think of her cheerful relinquishment at the call of duty of the rest and 
recreation so important to one of her age. 

Tuesday, the 6th of March—The Budget has made a distinct 
sensation to-day. It is one thing to know that we have a big bill 
to pay—some day—and quite another thing to have it presented 
to us for payment. A deficit of 17 millions and an estimated 
expenditure for the coming year of 172 millions may make the most 
reckless shudder. But having got into this war we have got to pay 
for it, in money as well as blood. Although the addition to the 
income tax is heartily loathed by those who have to pay it, there 
does not seem to be any disposition to resent the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. What is amusing is to see the 
manifest disgust with which the mest warlike of our newspapers 
evidently regard the whole scheme set forth last night. It was from 
the Liberal benches that the statement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
was most loudly applauded, and it is from the Liberal organs in 
the press that the warmest approval comes to-day. One thing at 
least has been made clear by this great Budget: that is, that 
Ministers do not mean to dissolve at present. They have had the 
courage to lay no inconsiderable proportion of the cost of the war 
upon the taxpayers of to-day. It is the only wise as well as the 
only honest course, and, though some may regard the Chancellor’s 
proposals as lacking in originality and inventiveness, no one can 
deny that they are substantially sound. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was strangely ill-informed when 
he spoke of the millionaire whose ‘death duties’ have contributed 
nearly nine hundred thousand pounds to the revenue as a foreigner. 
‘Chicago Smith’ was for many years a conspicuous figure in the 
Reform Club. He was a Scotsman from the far North, and had as 
little of the foreigner about him as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach himself. 
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There was nothing eccentric about him except the fact that, being 
one of the richest men in the world, he lived a plain and frugal life, 
equally devoid of ostentation and of self-indulgence. He never 
boasted of his money; he never seemed to be conscious that he 
possessed it. Yet more than once he gave generous sums to those 
who needed help. His deafness shut him off from social intercourse ; 
but he was a shrewd man of business, and to the very last managed 
his own affairs. Nearly one-third of his immense wealth goes to 
enrich the treasuries of Great Britain and the United States, the 
latter getting a much larger share than his native land. This is the 
largest ‘haul’ any Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever secured, 
and Mr. Smith’s friends resent the rather ungracious manner in 
which Sir Michael referred to one who was—possibly against his own 
will—a national benefactor. 

Thursday, the 8th of March.—To-day is Queen’s Day in London. 
The visit of Her Majesty to the capital of her Empire seems for the 
moment to have driven out of the mind of the average Londoner 
even the news from South Africa, where Lord Roberts has scored 
another brilliant victory and inflicted a heavy blow upon the enemy, 
not by hard fighting but by successful strategy. Not since the week 
of the Diamond Jubilee has there been a demonstration of loyalty 
comparable to that which has been witnessed in London to-day. The 
Queen’s passage from the railway station to Buckingham Palace was 
a triumphal progress through vast crowds of enthusiastic men and 
women, and at the Palace some hundreds of peers and members of 
the House of Commons were assembled to greet her. Not even in 
1897 were our legislators so demonstrative in their loyalty as they 
were this morning. They cheered and shouted and sang ‘ God save 
the Queen ’ in a fashion which would have been deemed impossible a 
few months ago. But the flood-gates of emotion have been opened 
by the great crisis through which we are passing, and there is 
evidently no class in society that has not been stirred by the swelling 
tide. This afternoon the demonstration during the Queen’s drive 
to the City and back assumed extraordinary proportions. It revived 
all the memories of the great Jubilee day three years ago. London 
evidently desires to show the Queen how fully it sympathises with 
her in the sore trials through which she has had to pass in this 
memorable winter. People are touched and pleased too by the 
announcement of her intended visit to Ireland ; though many wonder 
how the Court can find accomnfedation in the not very spacious or 
commodious Viceregal Lodge. Clearly this is the Queen’s Day in 
more senses than one, 

In the political world there is little moving. Men are smiling 
at the anti-Rosebery diatribes of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Bryn Roberts. It would be more exciting if the object of their 
passionate dislike could be induced to notice their boisterous 
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effusions. Apart from these manifestations of the extreme Little 
Englanders, the only subject of interest is the nature of the 
eventual terms of peace, regarding which politicians are already 
beginning to interest themselves. The most curious feature of 
current speculations is that provided by the fact that Mr. Hawksley, 
who in this matter is believed to represent the opinions of Mr. Rhodes, 
talks of the preservation of the independence of the two South 
African Republics as being desirable. The man in the street derides 
the notion. But sober people still hope that terms of peace may be 
agreed upon which, whilst effectually safeguarding British supremacy 
and affording full security against a repetition of the conflict now 
being waged in South Africa, will leave both to the Free State and 
the Transvaal some measure of local autonomy based upon the 
establishment of equal rights for the white population of every race. 
We are still far from the conclusion of that Treaty of Pretoria which 
in the end is inevitable, but it is not a bad thing that the counsels 
of moderation should even now be making themselves heard amid 
the clamour of the crowd. 

Friday, the 9th of March.—Another Queen’s Day, and with it 
Queen’s weather. The sun is shining on the streets, where the 
crowds have again gathered in order to see the Sovereign as she 
takes her afternoon drive, and where flags are fluttering bravely as 
on the occasion of some great national festival. One can only hope 
that foreigners will not merely observe, but understand this outbreak 
of effusive loyalty. Never before in her long and glorious reign has 
the Queen been throned so securely in the affection of her subjects. 
As I saw Her Majesty drive up Waterloo Place this afternoon amid the 
joyous shouts of the crowd—Mr. Chamberlain watching the scene 
from a modest place in the background—I could not but recall the 
brief message from Lord Roberts I had just been reading in my club. 
It told how Presidents Kruger and Steyn had been present at 
Wednesday’s engagement, and had vainly attempted to rally the 
flying Boers. The contrast between that scene in the Orange Free 
State and this in Waterloo Place was so great as not to be lacking 
in the elements of pathos. May Heaven grant to the people of 
Great Britain that, as they have known how to be resolute and stern 
in their season of adversity, so they will know how to be wisely 
magnanimous in the hour of victory, which they already anticipate 
so joyfully ! 

Sunday, the 11th of March.—London is at rest to-day after a 
season of excitement almost without parallel in its history. Nobody 
dreamt last Wednesday that we were about to witness a spontaneous 
outburst of enthusiasm, in which every class and order was repre- 
sented, the like of which the oldest among us cannot recall. The 
Queen never visits London without receiving a warm greeting from 
her subjects. Three years ago the demonstrations of affectionate 
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loyalty at the time of the Diamond Jubilee astonished the civilised 
world. But London had for months been carefully preparing for 
that outburst of feeling, and the occasion which inspired it was 
unique in English history. To-day we look back upon another 
demonstration that, in depth, intensity, and universality, surpasses 
the greeting to the Queen in 1897; and for this there has been 
literally no preparation, either official or private. The Queen simply 
came to see us, and on three successive days drove through the 
streets almost without escort, and wholly without pomp or show. 
And wherever she showed herself she found multitudes not to be 
counted pressing round her with cries of welcome and affection, and 
cheering her as even she was never cheered before. Such a tribute 
to the virtues and popularity of a monarch may fairly be called 
unique. Itall sprang from the heart of the people—unheralded and 
unexpected—proof, if proof were needed, of the fact that the Queen 
and the nation are as one. 

An Irish friend of mine—a sturdy Nationalist of stubborn tenacity 
of opinion—made a half-humorous protest to me yesterday against 
the Queen’s order as to the wearing of the shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day. As long as I haveknown him I have never met him on the 17th 
of March without his showing a large sprig of ‘the green’ planted 
in his glossy black hat, to the bewilderment of the prosaic and 
unthinking Englishmen around him. ‘It is a fine thing,’ he said, 
‘to be ordered to wear the shamrock! It makes me half inclined 
not to put it in me hat next Saturday. But it’s just like the cool 
way in which you English order us about, even when you are giving 
us what we want. That’s what makes us hate youso much.’ There : 
was a twinkle in my friend’s eye as he spoke that belied the tenor 
of his speech. In his heart he admitted that the simple boon granted 
by the Queen was certain to be popular. 

All yesterday the talk of the clubs ran on two subjects: the 
rumoured appeal of President Kruger for peace and the possibility 
of a dissolution in June, The conviction is now spreading that the 
military struggle in South Africa will be brought to an end before 
the close of May. If this should be the case, it is assumed by many 
persons that Parliament will be at once dissolved, and that Ministers 
will trust to the popularity of the war and the jubilation of the 
country over a success for which Downing Street cannot take credit 
to cover their blunders and give them a renewed lease of office. This 
is the talk of the political clubs.“ One is inclined to wonder whether 
Ministers individually really desire another spell of the labours and 
responsibilities of power. If they do, they must indeed be ‘ gluttons 
for work.’ 

Tuesday, the 13th of March.—Lord Roberts continues his vic- 
torious advance, and to-day is at the gates of Bloemfontein. The 
record of his progress, accompanied though it be by a not inconsider- 
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able amount of hard fighting, is agreeable reading to Englishmen 
who became accustomed during the dark winter months to an un- 
broken record of checks and reverses. To-day the belief that the 
war is drawing to a close is gathering strength. The movements of 
Presidents Kruger and Steyn, the oracular utterances of Dr. Leyds, 
and the desperate attempts of the Continental newspapers to invoke 
intervention, do not weaken this conviction. We are a curious 
people. Men are saying more now about the terms of peace than the 
progress of the war, even although Mafeking is still unrelieved and the 
main army of the Boers is still ‘in being’ in the FreeState. It may 
be taken for granted that the independence of the two Republics is 
now a thing of the past. Nobody has ever seriously believed that 
the status quo ante could possibly be restored at the close of the war ; 
but now apparently nine-tenths of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
go further and insist that, henceforth the only flag recognised in South 
Africa shall be the flag of England. It is a momentous decision. 
But it is useless to ignore the fact that it has been formed, and that 
the Government and their supporters are by no means likely to 
recede from it. If any proof of the depth and extent of the feeling 
with regard to the two Republics were needed, it would be supplied 
by the outbreaks of violence which take place wherever an attempt 
is made to hold a meeting in support of what are called ‘ pro-Boer 
sentiments.’ It is lamentable to see that for the moment freedom of 
speech is at an end in Great Britain. The war has taught us many 
salutary and some noble lessons; but it has also shown what forces 
of almost ferocious intolerance are still existent among us. 

Mr. Wyndham’s speech on the Army Estimates last night is 
unreservedly praised for its manner. The Under-Secretary for War, 
who was ruthlessly put on one side when the Ministry was formed in 
favour of the nominees of Mr. Chamberlain, has quickly risen to one 
of the leading positions on the Treasury Bench. But even his soothing 
eloquence and lucid explanations do not reconcile the country to the 
military proposals of Ministers, and their unsoundness is not concealed 
by the brilliant advocacy of the official apologist. 

Wednesday, the 14th of March.—The statement made by Lord 
Salisbury as to the actual terms of the despatches between the two 
Presidents and the British Government has caused feeling to run 
strongly against Mr. Kruger. The folly of the attempt to secure 
better terms than would have been given before the war began is 
felt strongly, even by those whose sympathies have hitherto been with 
the Boers. The Biblical appeals do not harmonise with the reports 
of Lord Roberts as to the proceedings of the Boers in the field. 
Altogether Mr. Kruger has lost ground by this last appeal to popular 
sympathy. The reply of Lord Salisbury seems to meet with general 
approval everywhere except among those who have committed 
themselves irretrievably to the Boer side in the contest, There are, 
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however, not a few Radicals who see in the Prime Minister’s declara- 
tion the triumph of Mr. Chamberlain. ‘He will claim the credit of 
having added two provinces to the Empire’ is their exclamation of 
disgust. It is rather difficult to understand how the two provinces 
can be regarded as the fruit of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy. If 
they are to be added to the Empire, they will have been gained by 
the blood and the courage of the people of the British Empire. 

Thursday, the 15th of March.—The news made known this morn- 
ing marks the completion of the first great stage in the war. The 
occupation of Bloemfontein and the surrender of the authorities 
who remained in the city are the end of the old régime in the Orange 
Free State, a fact which is emphasised by the reference of Lord — 
Roberts to Mr. Steyn as ‘the late President.’ It remains to be seen 
whether any considerable proportion of the inhabitants of the Free 
State will be prepared to continue the war after this disaster. Very 
few persons believe that they will do so; nor are there many who 
take Mr. Kruger’s threats of a war @ outrance seriously. Most incline 
to the belief that the end of the struggle is in sight. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speech is, on the whole, the most important 
utterance we have had on the subject of the war from any British or 
Colonial statesman. Its importance is largely due to the fact that 
Sir Wilfrid is a strong Radical, whose natural sympathies are with 
the Gladstonian school in politics. With the present Government of 
England he has no political affinity. His position as the head of the 
French race in Canada has made him a strong upholder of Home 
Rule for Ireland. Such a man might possibly have been expected 
to side with English politicians of the school of Mr. Morley on the* 
war ; yet he has spoken out on the other side with a thoroughness 
and an emphasis that are astonishing, and his speech has produced a 
new outburst of enthusiasm in Canada. Lord Rosebery’s Liberal 
Imperialism has clearly secured the ardent support of the chief of 
the political leaders of Greater Britain. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s letter in the Times to-day is as picturesque 
and stimulating as his writings always are. But the local colour is 
laid on too lavishly. Lord Palmersten used to say that he always 
distrusted ‘the man who had been there,’ when he was considering a 
question of colonial policy. Mr. Kipling has ‘been there’ and he 
sends us from Cape Town that which is no doubt an accurate and 
vivid presentment of the feeling of the local loyalists against the 
semi-disloyal Afrikanders. It is all quite natural, this feeling of 
bitter resentment against the pro-Boers of Cape Colony. Buta poet, 
and Mr. Kipling is more of a poet than a politician, should have been 
able to ‘hear the roll of the ages’ above the local clamour of the 
day. It is well that we should reward the faithful who have stood 
through the stress of the last six months on the side of England. 
But we have also to look to the future, and to do nothing that shall 
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make it difficult, if not impossible, to bury the hatchet, in the times 
not far distant, one may hope, when Afrikander and Englishman will 
have to take up once more the burden of a common life and a 
common nationality. This truth Mr. Kipling has forgotten. 

Friday, the 16th of March.—The account of the reception given 
to Lord Roberts on his entry into Bloemfontein has delighted 
everybody. Public opinion now regards the question of the Orange 
Free State as being practically settled. The successes we have 
gained on the southern border, following the brilliant triumph of 
Lord Roberts, justify the hope that we shall soon be masters, at all 
events up to the boundary of the Vaal. The threats which 
Mr. Montagu White has been uttering in New York with regard to 
the fate of Johannesburg are only taken seriously by the warm 
advocates of the Boer cause. The great mass of the British people 
believe neither in Mr. Kruger’s resistance to the bitter end nor in 
any barbaric outrage like the destruction of the chief city of the 
Transvaal. 

The change of feeling with regard to our position in South Africa 
has been very noticeable of late. A month ago we were still con- 
fronting a grave crisis with unflinching resolution and a certain 
amount of dignity that even our rivals regarded with admiration. 
To-day the popular mood is one of loud self-exaltation, and the 
dignified reticence of last month has disappeared. It was swept 
away apparently by the storm of irrepressible enthusiasm that burst 
over the country when Ladysmith was relieved. No one could 
wonder at that outburst of joy; but unquestionably it has broken 
down the old reserve of our race, and just now we are exulting as 
loudly over every successive triumph as though we were Latins 
instead of Saxons, while for the moment the country will tolerate 
no utterances on the question of the war that do not coincide with 
the general mood. The comments of some of our newspapers to-day 
on last night’s discussion on the Scarborough riot are not edifying. 
It is all very well to talk of the necessity of presenting a united 
front to a hostile world. We did that when the danger was most 
threatening. Now, when the clouds seein to be dispersing, it is 
painful to reflect that, for the present at least, England is no longer 
_ the land in which ‘a man can speak the thing he will.’ The voice 
of moderation cannot make itself heard just now. The country 
demands that the war shall end in the annexation of the two 
Republics. Nothing less will satisfy the popular mood. Ministers 
cannot stand against the universal demand, even if they would; and 
so, for good or for evil, the decree has gone forth and has met with 
almost universal acceptance. The war will continue until the inde- 
pendence of both the States that have defied us has been extinguished. 

Saturday, the 17th of March.—Half‘the people in the streets 
this morning wear the rather sober emblem of St. Patrick. It is to 
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be hoped that Irishmen will accept the compliment as a tribute to 
the valour of their race, and will not suspect any sinister political 
purpose in this sudden rage for ‘ the wearing of the green.’ They 
must at least admit that it is touching to see how eagerly English- 
men seize an opportunity of combining a demonstration of loyalty 
to the Queen with the display of hearty goodwill towards the people 
of Ireland. 

One would like to pass over in silence the remarkable deliver- 
ance of Mr. Rhodes as reported this morning by a correspondent of 
the Daily Mail. Mr. Rhodes, according to this correspondent, has 
been giving free expression to his views about our generals and their 
strategy. But even if his strategy is unimpeachable, his sense of 
good taste is obviously defective. He would be well advised to 
abstain from criticising the brave men who, at the call of duty, 
have risked their lives in a war for the origin of which they at least 
cannot be held to be in the remotest degree responsible. Not even 
his natural impatience over his unexpected beleaguerment in 
Kimberley can excuse the crude vehemence of his alleged onslaught 
upon Colonel Kekewich and Sir Redvers Buller. 

Monday, the 19th of March.—It is not in the newspapers but in 
the current gossip of Lobby and Club that one meets with the chief 
subject of discussion to-day. Tadpole and Taper and all their race 
are full of the possibility of an impending dissolution. A week or 
two back it was feared by the members of the Opposition. To-day 
it is hailed by the Ministerialists as a brilliant stroke of high policy. 
If it were not for the fact that this Ministry is more subject to out- 
side pressure than any ordinary Administration, the talk which has 
filled the Lobby to-day might be absolutely dismissed from notice. 
It is certain that Ministers themselves have not contemplated a 
‘ surprise ’ dissolution in June; and unless they yield unexpectedly 
to the opinion of a portion of the rank and file of their party no 
dissolution will take place. But the fact that men are now specu- 
lating in this fashion upon the events that will follow the close of the 
war is eloquent as to the changed temper of the public, and the 
buoyant confidence which the nation feels regarding the situation in 
South Africa. 

Tuesday, the 20th of March.—There is a most instructive letter 
in the Standard this morning from the pen of its special correspon- 
dent in Ladysmith, in which light is thrown upon the information 
given by the Intelligence Department of the War Office to the 
Cabinet before the outbreak of hostilities in South Africa. It appears 
that, after all, the Intelligence Department was better informed than 
we were led to suppose. One can only regret that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers did not pay more attention to those experienced advisers 
and less to the politicians and millionaires to whom they pinned 
their faith last autumn. If they had done so the earlier stages of 
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the war would have been less costly and humiliating than they were. 
From over-rashness to over-caution is an easy transition. To-day 
we are still pouring troops into South Africa, as though the power of 
the Boers had not been broken and our troops were even now out- 
numbered. Even panic could hardly justify such action as this, and 
in Africa there is now no ground for panic. But the larger the 
force we send to South Africa the smaller is the army left at home. 
Ministers seem determined to justify Lord Rosebery’s charge that 
they are blind to the dangers which may arise at our own doors, 
while they are taking excessive measures to prevent any repetition 
of the disasters in which their want of foresight involved the country 
four months ago. 

Wednesday, the 21st of March.—New Zealand’s message to the 
Mother Country may be regarded as one of the portents of the times. 
For the first time in the history of the British Empire one of our 
Colonies makes a direct representation to the Imperial Government 
on a question of Imperial policy with which the Colony in question 
has no immediate or direct concern. But everybody recognises 
the right of New Zealand, which has contributed both money and 
blood to the support of British claims in South Africa, to make its 
voice heard in the discussion of the terms of settlement. Thus a 
long step has been taken towards the solution of the most difficult 
of all the problems with which our statesmen have to deal, and the 
federation of the Empire is brought down from the clouds almost to 
the level of practical politics. 

Friday, the 23rd of March.—Yesterday afternoon’s scene in the 
House of Commons recalls only too forcibly the long struggle with 
Irish obstruction in the early days of the Home Rule movement. 
The Ministerialists—many of whom are new to this form of 
Parliamentary warfare—are filled with indignation over Mr. Balfour’s 
surrender to the Irish clamour. It was not an edifying incident, 
but it was manifestly not the intention of the members from Ireland 
that it should be edifying. Possibly they meant it in part as a 
commentary upon the recent debate on freedom of speech out of 
doors. At any rate they have given the House of Commons itself 
an illustration of what mere noise can do in the way of stifling the 
free expression of opinion. It ought to be remembered that the 
Irish members paid strict regard to precedent in their method of 
preventing the debate on the London water question. The stopping 
of speeches which the House does not wish to hear by raising shouts 
of ‘’vide, ’vide,’ is a time-honoured custom. What was new in its 
employment yesterday was the fact that it did not express ‘the 
evident sense of the whole House,’ but that of a section only. 

The anxiety regarding the fate of Mafeking is becoming very 
keen. The elation following the successes at Ladysmith and 
Kimberley led everybody to take an optimistic view of the situation 
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at Mafeking. Repeated stories of the relief of the little town have 
been circulated and believed. They were current so recently as this 
morning. Now we know that the siege is still maintained, and that 
a strenuous resistance is being offered to the relief columns. Some 
complaints are heard regarding the failure to despatch a column to 
the relief of the place immediately after the safety of Kimberley was 
assured. But for this failure there must undoubtedly be some good 
reason. The country waits anxiously to hear of the rescue of the 
little company of heroes from the relentless grasp of Commander 
Snyman. Elsewhere in the field of war events continue to be 
satisfactory. The rebellion in Cape Colony has been practically 
suppressed, and though desperate efforts are being made by the two 
Presidents to rally the defeated Free Staters, there can be no doubt 
that the majority of the Boers south of the Vaal are disinclined for 
further resistance. The next, and probably the decisive, battle 
of the campaign will apparently be fought with the army now 
entrenching itself at Kroonstad. No clearer evidence of the 
demoralisation of the Boers can be desired than that which is 
furnished by the falsehoods circulated by both the Presidents. Boer 
Christianity does not seem to be incompatible with the worship of 
the Father of Lies. 

Saturday, the 24th of March.—Members of Parliament are still 
greatly exercised as to the date of the dissolution. As a matter of 
fact, at this moment there is nobody who can say positively when it 
will take place. Peace has not yet been restored, and there can be 
no dissolution while war continues. Nor is Lord Salisbury a man 
who would naturally incline to the sharp electioneering trick of a : 
sudden dissolution immediately after a striking and final victory at 
Pretoria. The gossip of the Lobby, correctly or otherwise, alleges 
that Mr. Chamberlain is favourable to this step. But if that be 
true, it is equally true that the members of the Government and 
many of the most influential supporters of the Ministry in the 
House of Commons are opposed to any proceeding of the kind. 
Upon the whole it may be said that the Government have not made 
up their minds as to the date of the dissolution, but that the pre- 
vailing feeling at present is adverse to the idea of a general 
election this year. 

Monday, the 26th of March.—That we have not yet reached the 
end of the military struggle in South Africa is a fact brought home 
to us with painful emphasis by the mishap to the officers of the 
Guards on the Modder River, and the latest news from Ladysmith. 
But already the question of the ultimate settlement of the Boer 
problem is beginning to take precedence of military operations. 
The news this morning indicates on the one hand that good progress 
is being made in the pacification of the Free State, and that Lord 
Roberts and Sir Alfred Milner are showing a wise desire to conciliate 
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those Free Staters who are not inspired by a deadly hatred of 
England. On the other hand, bowever, we have proof that the 
loyal colonists of Natal and Cape Colony are becoming very restless 
under what they regard as the undue favour shown to the rebels of 
those colonies. It is a difficult problem with which Ministers have 
to deal. But one fixed point they are bound to keep steadily 
before them: that is the need of considering not merely the 
immediate but the distant future, and of making it possible that 
Englishman and Dutchman may yet live together under the Union 
Jack in real harmony. As for the future of the Transvaal and the 
Free State, it is curious to note that leading Liberals, who have been 
studying the question carefully, are coming to the conclusion that 
a restoration of independence, even under an undisputed British 
suzerainty, is impracticable. And they have arrived at this con- 
clusion as much in the interests of Boers as of Uitlanders. The 
logic of the ‘ stricken field’ carries us far. 
' Wemyss REIp. 
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